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SYNOPSIS. 



Because of the failure of his father, a former 
rich banker, Fred Winsted is compelled to leave 
College to work for a living upon the Arizona ranch 
of Mr. Hunter, a friend of his father's — ^the scene 
opens as Fred is taking leave of his college chums — 
he goes to New York and bids good-bye to his 
family — ^meets Mr. Hunter at the train — stops off 
at Albany— arrested for preventing the theft of a 
dog — ^journeys to Chicago and came near being 
gored to death by a wild steer — arrives in Arizona 
at the nearest station to the ranch and meets his 
future wife, Mr. Hunter's daughter — ^travels 80 
miles in two days to the ranch in a buckboard — 
the first day when nearing Jim's, the half-way house, 
he assists in killing two Apaches and saves ** Deer- 
foot," a Navojoh, who afterwards gives him a large 
share in a gold claim which eventually makes him 
rich — the story is replete with excitement — ^his sav- 
ing from death of the negro at Jim's by a western 
Bad-man, who afterwards tries to kill him but a 
Hymn, a favorite of his dead mother, holds his hand 
— ^his fist fight and victory with a bully at Jim's — 
his experience in a stampede; the hunt for the 
murderers of Bill Sommers, assisted by the Fort 
Wingate Troop — ^the sheep shearing contest — ^the 
capture of Fred by the Apaches and his rescue by 
the Navojohs and the Troop — ^the saving of a 
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Chinese woman and her baby at a San Francisco 
fire — the initiation of his college chums when they 
visit him for the wedding — ^his unique wedding and 
honeymoon trip to Europe — ^the selling of the mine 
and ranch, and the peaceful ending at his home 
near Boston when Fred, Jr., kneels down by his 
mother's side and repeats 

Now I lay me down to sleep, Etc. 



TO THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 



In the hope that he who reads these pages and 
having read them may profit and feel refreshed in 
the knowledge that true manhood recognizes a 
supreme being, lives a clean life, eschews foul 
language, is ever ready in the defence of the weak, 
unafraid in the face of danger, to have a will but 
under control, to have a goal with the ambition to 
reach it successfully, such a manhood is the foun- 
dation upon which our country rests and such a 
foundation our country needs. 



FRED WINSTED, 

A College Man 



CHAPTER I. 



iC 



Well, Boys, I'm off, and I dropped in for a 
few minutes to say good-bye, not only to the best 
friends I ever had, but to the air castles that I 
have been building for the last three years." So 
spoke Fred Winsted to his college chums, Dick 
Sheldon, Jack Dolsen and Harvey Dick. 

*'Off where, old man?'' ''Where 're you going f" 
''What's up?" were the questions fired at Fred in 
rapid succession, as he stood looking into the faces 
of his friends, upon which were plainly written dis- 
appointment and astonishment. 

This scene took place in well furnished rooms 
located in a college town near New York, on the 
10th day of January, 1881. 

Fred Winsted was the only son of a banker, who 
was reputed to be a millionaire many times over, 
and the manner of whose living sustained that 
reputation, as in addition to a palatial residence in 
the best residential section of New York City, he 
owned a magnificent villa at Newport, whither he 
journeyed every summer, his beautiful and large 
steam yacht dancing attendance within plain view 
from the broad piazza surrounding the house. 
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Fred hesitated a moment to collect his thoughts, 
and control his feelings, which were threatening to 
get the upper hand, then commenced his story. 

'*Well, fellers, it's this way. While I was home 
for the holidays, I noticed that the Governor seemed 
out of sorts, and acted as if he was afraid some- 
thing was going to happen. I found out in due 
course, that he had been speculating considerably, 
in fact heavily, and was long of the market, while 
things were just going the other way, like an ava- 
lanche, so much so, that when the climax was 
reached on the 1st of January, poor dad was wiped 
out clean as a whistle, everything mortgaged, yacht 
seized for debt, horses sold to pay for their keep, 
and yours truly must now hustle for himself; no 
more free and easy times, no more *ruff' houses, 
no more tutoring to square conditions, no more sec- 
ond naps and missing Chapel, no more of the good 
old college days except, boys, in memory, and that 
even poverty can't make me forget. 

'* Luckily or unfortunately, I don't know which, 
but time will tell, there happened to be an old 
friend of my father's spending the holidays with 
us, who owns an immense ranch in the north-eastern 
part of Arizona, and seeing to what straits the 
family were going to be put, volunteered to take 
me with him, and teach me the business, which is 
now a profitable one and has a great future. There- 
fore, old chums, my reasons for saying good-bye. 
I'll write you every chance I get, and I want my 
letters answered because you fellers have been 
pretty well drilled by this time, to know where to 
find an envelope, which Soph has the best writing 
paper, and the men you can hold up for a postage 
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stamp^ and if you haven't got enough pens and ink 
left from that last foray, it's your own fault. Now 
come and kiss your papa, and be good boys, and 
maybe I will send you an invitation to come out 
and see me/' 

As each one stepped up and grasped his hand, 
lie gave him a kiss on the cheek, and a hug in the 
same manner as girls are wont to do, when taking 
leave of each other. 

''Now, boys, I've kept this thing in until the 
last moment, and I must go, if I want to catch my 
train. God knows I don't, but I have no choice, 
and to avoid a scene at the station, I preferred to 
say my good-byes here. There, I can't say any 
more, just good-bye." And with a fervent '*GU)od- 
bye, Fred, old man, don't forget us," he went out 
of the door with that choking sensation in his throat, 
and tears in his eyes. His were not the' only ones 
that were wet, as one could see, had they chanced 
to peep into the room he had just left, where his 
three chums sat, silently mourning for the first 
break in that circle of friends, cemented together 
three years previously, and Fred, the leader and 
life of the little party, was the first to go. 

Jack got up and walked to the window. ''Come 
fellers, take a last look. There he goes." Just 
then Fred also turned his head to take a last look 
of the dear old window, saw his friends, waved a 
fond farewell, and his college days were over. 

Poor fellow, his future looked black indeed. 
Brought up the petted son of a man with money, 
moving in that circle to which money is one of the 
principal factors, he realized that doors, which 
formerly opened to him in his prosperity, would now 
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be closed tightly against him in his adversity, and 
it made him sad ; yet he had the right stuff imbedded 
in his nature, largely through the influence of his 
college life. 

He had won his Letter in one of the hardest 
fought battles of the gridiron, and his initial bat- 
tles there had prepared him for the more serious 
ones of after life, and instead of being as a frail 
yacht stranded in its first storm, he was like a full 
rigged ship, ready to battle against the mountain- 
ous waves of the deep. 

In three hours' time he was home. But what a 
home. While yet everything appeared as in the 
lap of luxury, the spirit of wealth had gone. The 
Money God, which so many families of wealth are 
wont to worship, instead of the true GU)d, had van- 
ished, leaving his disciples, as it were, stranded up- 
on a barren shore. 

Fred went upstairs, found his mother with eyes 
red from weeping, kissed her on the cheek, and 
tried to comfort her with words of hope, but slie 
was hopeless, as she thought of the sacrifices that 
must be made, she, who had had at her command 
servants galore, was now reduced to two, and com- 
pelled to be the overseer of her own household, a 
duty that had devolved entirely upon a house- 
keeper, ever since her marriage to Mr. Winsted 
twenty-three years ago. Even her shopping was 
reduced to the merest necessities, and instead of 
being driven to the door of the great dry goods 
store in her gorgeous livery, and being assisted 
from her carriage with due deference by her foot- 
man, was compelled to take the horse car, and sit 
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or sometimes stand among the common herd. It 
was indeed for her a hard lesson. 

That night at dinner, Fred saw his sisters for 
the first time since his return, Grace, Dorothy and 
Gladys, aged twenty, seventeen and fifteen, respec- 
tively, all as yet stunned by the freaks of fate, and 
ill prepared for the battle of the future. They had 
been brought up without knowing the value of 
money except that it would purchase their heart's 
desires, ordering without knowing the cost, and 
caring less. Grace was particularly downcast, be- 
cause it was only on that very day that she had 
received a note from her fiance, the son of De Witt, 
the banker, breaking their engagement because he 
too worshipped the Money God, and not the 
individual. 

After dinner, which had been eaten in compara- 
tive silence, because each one was busy with his 
or her own thoughts, Mr. Winsted invited Fred 
into his library, and, after explaining to him the 
nature and cause of his disaster, said, ''Now, my 
son, you see in what position I am placed. We 
shall, of course, be compelled to vacate this house 
and take more unpretentious quarters. I am sorry, 
indeed, that the plans I had made for your future 
have been taken out of my hands, at least for the 
present. I shall, of course, endeavor to recoup my 
ifortune, and if I am successful all will again be 
well. This failure has opened my eyes in more 
than one way. 

''During the past fifteen years I made money very 
fast, and as my prosperity increased my mode of 
living increased to a larger extent than the propor- 
tion of my prosperity. Friends, at least those 
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whom I thought were friends, flocked around us, 
and life was pleasant, so pleasant that I forgot the 
teachings of that dear mother, who is now in Heav- 
en, to ever worship Him who watches over our 
destinies. I worshipped instead the fickle Goddess 
of fortune, and when fortune left me, my so-called 
friends of better days also left me, so that today 
I cannot find a real friend to whom I might turn 
in my adversity. And while I feel this desertion 
keenly, yet I feel it more for your mother's and 
sisters' sakes. As for yourself, you are now a man ; 
the education which you have obtained in that ex- 
cellent college will stand you in good stead. Now, 
as you must leave with Mr. Hunter early in the 
morning for the West, I will bid you good-bye here, 
as I will be out late tonight on matters connected 
with my failure. Write us often, as I shall be 
anxious to know how you are progressing. Re- 
member always the lesson of my failure and be per- 
sistent and earnest in whatever you undertake; 
be careful in the selection of your friends ; if you 
make money, be not a spendthrift, and worship 
Grod. Gk)d bless you, my son." 

''Gk)od-bye, father, God bless you." Fred, after 
parting with his mother and sisters, went to his 
room, where he sorted over his clothes. He would 
need but a few in the West, so he had decided to 
divide the remainder among his college chums. He 
at first laid aside a pair of pants for Jack, a coat 
for Dick, and a bunch of cravats for Harvey. But, 
before making a second selection for each one, he 
thought, ''Well, what a chump I am, not to know 
that the fellow that gets his fingers in that box 
first will have his pick, and the last fellow will have 
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my sympathies, so 1 won't bother my head about 
selections; 111 pack them as they come/' which he 
did, and after an hour's good hard work, he was 
ready for bed. 

It was hours, however, before he could get to 
sleep. His thoughts were flying like a locomotive, 
and one could not blame him, the changes that had 
occurred in his life during ten days' time were 
enough to set the thoughts of a man of mature 
years flying. 

Less than two weeks ago he had considered him- 
self the son of a rich man. His every wish, in 
which money had played a part, had been gratified. 
His clothes were the products of the best of tailors, 
his rooms at college were among the handsomest, 
his spending money he never knew the lack of, and 
if he had ever given a thought to his future, it was 
only in that comfortable vein of one who is already 
established. 

Tonight, comparatively speaking, he was the son 
of a poor man. He had nothing but his clothes, a 
few trinkets, the furniture in his room at college, 
his education and his health. The first, after 
selecting only those he would really need, he was 
about to send for division among his college chums, 
the second he would keep as mementoes of the past. 
His furniture he would make arrangements to sell 
to some m6re fortunate student. His education 
and health were the capital which he was about to 
invest in the first venture for his indeepndence 
and they were to be of great assistance, as after 
events will show. It was true that his course in 
Civil Engineering had not been completed, and 
that he lacked one year of obtaining his diploma, 
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but that which he had learned in three years, added 
to some practical experience, would make him secure 
in his profession. 

His health was the best, he had never mixed over 
much in Society since the commencement of his 
college life, preferring the companionship of his 
chums. His training and battles on the Gridiron 
had made of him a fully developed man ; and he was 
heart whole, therefore, in breaking his home ties; 
he had no regrets. His family, no doubt, loved him, 
but in their own way, and that he had no real re- 
grets in breaking away from their influence, showed 
conclusively that their way had not been the true 
one. His father had been too busy making money, 
and his family in the spending of it, to think of 
Love, except it be for self. The father and mother 
thought that by giving their children money witli 
which they could purchase their every vrish, the 
finest clothes to wear, one of the finest houses to 
live in, and a Chef, whose chief occupation was in- 
venting dishes to tickle their palate, no matter how 
indigestible, that they were doing all that was neces- 
sary ; never stopping to consider whether, after all 
these things, they were really happy, as true happi- 
ness is gauged. An unbiased observer could have 
truthfully answered no, and would have pointed to 
Fred as an example, in that he was about to leave 
what he called home, without a regret. How much 
more he would have felt the breaking of home ties 
instead of going silently downstairs to his break- 
fast, and leaving the house, without hearing a word 
of farewell, except from Martha, the old family 
servant, a good hearted creature, who said, **Well, 
Mister Fred, 'tis meself that will be missing yer, 
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8 A. M. train to Albany. Mr. Hunter had business 
there, which he desired to finish, in time to catch 
the Chicago Special, leaving New York at 2 P. M. 

Mr. Hunter was at the station when Fred arrived, 
showing the punctuality, ground into the man, that 
was one of the secrets of his success. As soon as 
Fred saw him, he walked up and said **Gk)od morn- 
ing, Mr. Hunter, you see I am in time.'* 

''Yes, you're in time my boy, we will go right 
in, and stow our things away; I have the tickets. 
I looked out fur those yesterday. These cars are 
liable ter be crowded, because the Legislature is in 
Session, an' politicians an' what-nots are going to 
thacapitol." 

In a few minutes each was stowed away ih his 
seat, and in a few minutes more the familiar sound 
of ''All Aboard" was heard, then the clang of a 
bell, and Fred went along with the moving train, 
out into the World to earn a living. 






CHAPTER II. 



It will perhaps not be amiss to give here a de- 
scription of the personality of the two men. 

Henry Hunter was very nearly sixty years of • 
age, and, through the influence of out-door life, was ^ 
what might be called rough and ready. He was 
plain of speech, even to bluntness; was five feei 
eight inches in height, and weighed about 195 
pounds. His hair was iron gray, his brown eyes, 
set in a full florid face, decorated with a gray 
mustache and goatee, made a pleasant appearance, 
and to a judge of human nature, showed that he 
was a man who could be trusted in any walk of life, 
and under the rough exterior, one could feel sure 
that there was a good heart beating. 

Fred was in his twenty-second year, five foot ten 
and a half inches in his stockings, weighed 177 
pounds, had brown hair, gray eyes, nose slightly 
Soman, his smooth face, while plump, was not what 
could be called full, and while it showed frankness, 
yet there was also a look of determination and grit, 
that would convince one, if the time ever came 
when he was to be tried, he would not be found 
wanting. Most people would call him handsome, 
but he was not of the self-conscious kind. 

When the train had rushed through the foul 
smelling dark tunnel, into bright daylight, both 
took up the morning papers, and read for some 
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time. Fred came across an item of interest, and 
read it to Mr. Hunter, to the effect that it was 
prophesied before another year had passed there 
woi^d be a great scarcity of beef in England. 
Mr. Hunter thought a few minutes, and then said, 
''Waal, my boy, I believe it. IVe been thinking 
that would happen fur some time, an' I have kinder 
kalkulated on it. Yer know we beef-men ter do a 
good humming business all tha time, must keep thar 
eyes open, an' watch out fur tha main chance. 
Some do it one way, an' some tha tother, and a 
man like me that's carrying on an average uv 50,000 
head of cattle, besides a lot uv sheep and hogs, must 
play every card well. He must kinder know what's 
going on in tha beef -world, an' ter keep me posted, 
I hire six men as Agents all tha year around ; one 
I keep at the Stock Yard in Chicago, one at New 
York, one at San Francisco, one at Liverpool, an* 
two go back an' forth on tha cattle steamers. So 
you see, my boy, if there's anything going on, I'm 
putty likely to hear uv it." *'Well I should think 
so," said Fred, and inwardly, he thought Mr. 
Hunter was indeed a shrewd business man, and one 
that he would ^take pride in copying, if it were 
po^ible for him to do so. 

Nothing further was said for some time, until 
Fred came across a small piece of poetry, whicli 
read 



The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds about. 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining. 
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This he showed to Mr. Hunter, and said he 
thought he would cut it out, and send it to his 
father. 

Mr. Hunter studied it carefully, then handed 
the paper back, saying, **Waal, that's putty good, 
tha fellar that wrote that must a had a raise in 
salary, and I don't say that it ain't good preaching, 
but if a fellar 's got a load uv brick hanging over 
his head, not knowing what minute it's going ter 
drop, it's putty hard ter put in practice. In yer 
father's case tha bricks have dropped, an' it might 
do him good, so send it, my boy, send it." 

After a lapse of fifteen or twenty minutes, Mr. 
Hunter stretched and yawned, and said, **I feel 
like a smoke, do yer smoke, Fred?" '*Yes sir." 
**Waal, come along then, we'll try sum good cigars 
I bought in New York. ' ' After being seated in the 
compartment with cigars alight, Fred acknowledged 
that his cigar was indeed a good one, and that he 
enjoyed it very much, but while at college he 
smoked a pipe, and when questioned as to the kind 
of tobacco he used, said, **01d Gold." Mr. Hunter 
who prided himself a judge of good tobacco, said, 
**Waal, my boy, I've tried about all kind uv mix- 
ture, but when we get ter Albany, yer hunt around, 
and see if yer ken find any killicknick and perique ; 
buy a pound uv the first, an' a quarter uv a pound 
uv the last, then mix 'em. That's a combination 
of tha mildest an' strongest terbacco that grows, 
an' it makes a good smoke. I've got lots uv it out 
at tha ranch, but yer '11 need some on tha way, an' 
I believe yer'U feel that yer've found something 
that's real good. By tha way, my boy, I believe 
yer have never been told how yer father an' me be- 
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come friends, an' I don't know uv any better time 
ter tell yer than right now. 

''My father wuz a farmer in Illinois, way back in 
tha twenties. Tha farm wuz an old one, which had 
been worked by my grandfather fur a good many 
years, an' when he died my father took up tha yoke. 
My grandmother was still living, but when she 
died, along about 1827, he thought he'd give up 
farming and try ter get a job in the City, so he 
sold tha old place, an' got about $2000 out uv it. 
With $1500 uv this money, he bought a small frame 
house on H Street in Chicago, an' then commenced 
to look around fur a job, which he finally got as 
foreman in a small cattle yard, sumwhere near 
where tha big Stock Yards air now. Uv course, 
in those times tha City wasn't anything like it is 
now; tha houses wuz all frame an' putty well apart, 
an' we knew our neighbors fur a good ways around, 
an' when a new family moved inter tha district, 
everybody wondered who they wuz, until they got 
acquainted, which wasn't very long. Waal about 
two years arter we got to Chicago, yer Grand- 
father moved into a house near ours, an' tha first 
time I saw yer father he wuz getting acquainted 
with tha boys in tha neighborhood. When I first 
came thar, they made me get acquainted too, but as 
I had just cum off a farm, my constitution wuz 
putty good, an' I wuz able ter hold my own, an' a 
little more besides, an' they didn't bother me much ; 
but yer know, it don't make much difference whar 
yer go, an' wether it's little boys, big boys or men, 
yer '11 always find a bully. 

**Waal, tha fellar that wuz tha bully, tha time yer 
father cum, wuz about fifteen years old, an' his 
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name wuz Dan Kelly. He wnz tha all-firedest, 
meanest cuss yer ever laid yer eyes on. He'd take 
pleasure in tying a can ter a dog's tail, or fire 
crackers ter a cat, an' he'd steal every time he'd 
git tha chance, an' he'd make yer think he'd rather 
fight than eat. So when I see him, an' a crowd of 
fellars around a little chap, I made up my mind 
that tha little fellar might need a friend. So 1 
walked down thar, an' as I cum up, Kelly wuz say- 
ing, *Yer little snipe, what did yer come into dis 
place for? Do yer think yer can look down on 
us fellars wid dose fine clothes. Not on yer life. 
Yer got to fight. Do yer hear dat? An' right 
now, an' I am de bloke yer got ter fight.' 

**An' he made a pass at yer father. Tha little 
bummer dodged it too, but I saw he had no show 
with Kelly, so I just stepped right up an' shoved 
two fellars aside, an' stepped in front of Kelly. 1 
was mad clear through. I said, *See here, yer 
damned bully, yer let that boy alone, or yer and 
me u'U have a turn in.' 

*' 'What, yer country lout,' he said, 'yer want to 
take dis fight?' 'That's what,' I said, an' we 
went at each other like hammer an' tongs. He give 
me a clip on tha ear, an' I give him one on the 
upper lip with my left an' another on tha eye. 
Then we clinched. He hit me in tha nose with his 
head, an' drew blood; then we fell with me on top, 
an' I banged his head good and hard on tha ground, 
till he SQw stars. When we got up he wuz groggy, 
an' he'd had enough. I saw that, but he said, 
'We'll fix dis another day young fellar, an' don't 
yer f orgit it. ' But that day never cum, 'cause arter 
that he always give me a wide berth. I took yer 
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father by tha arm and walked away, an' from that 
day ter this, we've been friends. 

^'Yer father wuz a smallish chap, an' dressed 
better than tha rest uv us boys, but he had consid- 
erable grit, too, an' I took a fancy ter him from tha 
start. 

*'His father had been a bookkeeper, but wuz out 
uv a job, so when tha families got acquainted, an ' 
my dad found out how things stood he got him work 
with his boss as bill clerk. It wasn't much at 
that time, but it got better later, when tha business 
increased. Yer father an' me went to school ter- 
gether. I left before yer father, an' went ter work 
in tha cattle-yard. Yer father staid about two 
years longer, an' then got a job in a bank. He 
staid there about five years, an' then went ter New 
York an' got a job in a broker's office, became a 
partner arter a while, an' yer know the rest. 

**Now yer might have thought, if I wuz such a 
great friend uv yer father's, why I didn't help him 
out uv his trouble. Waal I did think uv it, but 
when I questioned him, I found that he wuz in such 
a bad way, an' would need such a pile of money, 
that it wasn't a safe thing fur me ter do. Friend- 
ship, my boy, will sumtimes go a long way, an ' sum- 
times one friend, without kalkulating, will ruin 
himself in helping another. Sumtimes they air 
both ruined, sumtimes tha one that is helped pros- 
pers, an' forgets tha helper. No, no, my boy, it 
wouldn't do, an' when yer get ter be as old as I am, 
yer will see things more as I see 'em. 

''Yer mustn't let yer heart run away with yer 
pocketbook, that is, so far yer can't get yer hand 
on it again, an' besides I figured in yer father's 
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case this way. Here is a man who has made money 
putty fast; he's got himself in tha way of living 
putty high; now supposen I should let him have 
enough money ter put him on his feet, would he 
see that he had been living too high, an' reduce his 
expenses? I thought he wouldn't, 'cause I be- 
lieve thar ain't one man in a thousand that could 
do it. Human nature is human nature, and that's 
where I say human nature is wrong, 'cause it ain't 
kalkulating enough. Now supposen it had said in 
yer father's case, I've been making money putty 
fast fur fifteen years. Tha first five years I spent 
fur my living: $25,000 a year, tha next five years 
I spent $50,000; and tha last five years I've spent 
$75,000; that will make an average uv $50,000 a 
year. Supposen I had been satisfied ter live all 
those years on $10,000 a year which is enough fur 
any business man, I would a been $600,000 richer. 
What a nest egg that would be. Thar air men that 
have big yachts an' palace cars that tha use mostly 
fur business. That expense would go on a busi- 
ness account, 'cause some uv tha biggest deals this 
world ever knew wuz hatched in tha cabin uv a 
yacht, or in tha drawing room uv a private car, 
with tha help uv wines an' good cigars. Therefore, 
as tha business is benefited, it kan't be charged ter 
living expense. Now if yer father had been tha one 
man in a thousand, maybe your mother would a 
been tha stumbling block, though generally, if a 
woman is told tha exact state uv affairs, she'll be 
tha first one ter make tha sacrifice, an' if she won't 
she's a hog, an' if neither uv 'em will, they're both 
hogs, an' where a great many husbands make a 
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mistake is, tha don't tell their wives thar troubles 
till it's too late. 

**Wlien I left yer father, he had mighty little 
ready money, so I gave him $10,000 'cause I know 
he would need sum, till he could cum ter terms 
with his creditors. I told him, if he could ever pay 
it back, I'd expect it, but if he couldn't not to 
worry about it." **Well, Mr. Hunter," Fred said, 
*'you have been a very good friend to my father, 
and he can't help but appreciate your friendship. 
It isn't every man that would have done it, and 
some of these days, I hope he will be in a position to 
more than repay you. If he don't, I will if I can. " 
"All right, my boy, but don't yer go getting gray 
about it. I only did what any true friend would 
do if he could. Now don't let us talk any more on 
that subject. In fact," he said, after looking at 
his watch, **I guess we can't talk on any subject, 
'cause we air within a few minutes of Albany, an ' 
we had better be gitting our things tergether." 



CHAPTER III. 



Arriving at the station, they jumped into a bus, 
and were whirled away to the Leland House, where 
Mr. Hunter engctged a room, and after a wash up 
SiiBd brush down they went into dinner. That be- 
ing finished, they strolled into the lobby, where Mr. 
Hunter gave Fred a cigar, and lit one himself. He 
also gave him $10.00 as he said, **on account," sup- 
posing he would need a little spending money, **but 
that when he got out on tha ranch, he wouldn't 
need any, 'cause there was no place ter spend it, 
and he could save all he got. ' ' 

**Now, my boy, I'm going up ter tha Capitol, ter 
see aboui^^ bill I'm interested in, relating ter cattle 
shipment's, and I'll be back here at four o'clock; 
in tha meantime yer can stroll around, an' don't 
forgit about that thar tobacco." 

When they separated Fred strolled along until 
he came to a good looking cigar store, where he 
asked for killikinick, but the man had never heard 
of it. He had, however, other smoking tobacco, 
which was the best in the market, and named sev- 
eral brands, which of course weren't what Fred 
was looking for. He called into a half dozen 
stores, but without result, until he happened to 
run across an old fashioned dingy little place, 
where he found what he wanted. The little old 
man that kept the shop said, **I see, sir, you know 
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what a good smoke is. Most men don't. They are 
attracted by fancy brands, done up in nice pack- 
ages, and sold in fancy stores. Most of my cus- 
tomers are judges of good tobacco, and I keep a 
stock to suit their tastes, and they won't go any- 
where else. Of course, I keep other kinds too,' but 
I don't recommend them. 

All the time the old man was talking he was 
busy doing up the parcel, which he handed over, 
saying, '*Here you are sir, one pound killikinick 
$1.80, and a quarter of a pound perique, 65c ; $2.45, 
sir." Fred handed over the money, which the old 
man took with a *' thank you, sir. Call again, sir. 
Good-bye." Fred tucked the package under his 
arm, and decided he would go right back to the 
hotel to mix the tobacco, as he was anxious to try 
it. In going out of the store, he inadvertently 
turned down the wrong street, which he traversed 
for some distance before he learned of his mistake. 
Then, thinking to correct the error, he decided on 
taking a short cut through an alley to the next 
street. This alley was lined on the one side with 
small, dilapidated and miserable houses, inhabited 
by the very poor of mixed nationality. On the 
other side was a high board fence, enclosing the 
rear yards of the houses in front. He had gone 
through this alley perhaps half way, when he heard 
the greatest lot of yelling as from a child and, in- 
termingled with the noise, he could distinguish the 
rough voice of a man, accompanied with a whack. 
He hurried on, and found a big brute of an Irish- 
man, in a hallway, most unmercifully belaboring a 
small Italian boy, who held tightly to a little mon- 
grel dog. Fred, who always believed in fair play. 
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at once interfered, and came to grief as many a 
pacifier has done before him. The man was about 
to strike the boy again, when Fred said, **Hold on 
there. What are you hitting that boy for!" 
** That's my business, yer dude,'' the man replied. 
**Yer keep yer mouth out of this." At the same 
time, giving the boy a violent kick, which brought 
forth a renewed yell. Fred couldn't stand that. 
He made a bound, and caught the man under the 
jaw with a good right arm swing, and the recipient 
measured his length in the narrow hallway. He 
got up somewhat dazed, but with the buU- 
doggedneSs of his nature came at Fred, who stood 
his ground. As the man made a pass, Fred neatly 
dodged, and gave him a one, two, three, which 
placed the brute hors de combat. Fred then 
turned to the boy, who stood with wide open terri- 
fied eyes in the doorway, and asked what the man 
had hit him for. The little Italian between sobs 
said, '*De man, he wanta my dog; I no giwa him. 
De man hitta me, and giwa tne de boot, but I keppa 
my dog," which he hugged, as a girl would her 
doll. In the meantime the man had regained his 
feet and came out into the alley. As ill luck would 
have it, a policeman appeared at the same time on 
the other end. The man immediately called out, 
"Here Mike, come in here." As the policeman 
came up to the trio, he said, ** What's de matter 
Tim r ' ' ' Dis dude, ' ' pointing to Fred, * ' assaulted 
me, and tried to pinch me wallet, and yez better 
take him in." Fred tried to explain the matter, 
but it was of no use. The policeman grabbed him 
by the collar, with the command, **Come along wid 
me," and marched him oft to jail, but not without 
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cries. of ''Shame, Shame," from the inhabitants of 
adjoining houses, who had been silent watchers of 
the proceedings. The little Italian gamely tried 
to save his protector. He said to the policeman, 
'*Datta man," pointing to the so-called Tim, wantta 
to steala my dog. He hitta me. Datta man," 
pointing to Fred, **helppa me." 

The noble policeman, pulling out his club, turned 
on the boy with a ''git out of dis, yer Dago; go 
home wid yez, or I'll break yer back," sent him 
scurrying up the alley, while Fred, his accuser, and 
the policeman continued on. When they had gone 
some distance, Tim whispered into the ear of the 
ofiScer, who nodded his head, and in a minute or 
two, said to Fred, "It's not meself that would be 
too hard on yez, nather would me friend Tim ; be- 
sides, 'tis me day off tomorrow, which I'll be los- 
ing, if it's to Court we do be going. Now, if ye '11 
pass over tin dollars we'll call it square, and 'tis a 
free man ye'U be." "No Sir," Fred said, "I'm 
going to see this thing through. You had no busi- 
ness to arrest me, and if you had done right, that 
dirty blackguard alongside of you should be in your 
hands instead of me." "Thin come along with 
yez," said the keeper of public order and morals, 
giving Fred a violent jerk. Nothing more was said 
until their arrival before the sergeant's desk in the 
station, where Fred was duly charged with assault 
by his accuser, and upon being asked his name said, 
"John Smith," which he thought he was justified in 
doing under the circumstances. After giving his 
age, residence, etc., and suffering the degradation 
of a search, resulting in the extraction of his money, 
knife and watch, which were placed in a large en- 
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velope duly marked. He tried to make an explana- 
tion, which the sergeant cut short by saying, **You 
can tell that in Court tomorrow.'' Then Fred 
asked for permission to send a word to a friend of 
his at the Leland House. This also the sergeant 
refused, and then wrote, ** Remanded for trial," in 
the blotter, after which Fred was led away to his 
cell. 

Hearing laughter in the room he had just left, 
convinced him that he could not expect justice from 
such apparent friends. The cell was a dirty place, 
about four feet wide, and eight feet long, and with 
nothing in it but a long board seat, which the pris- 
oner might also use as a bed, unless he preferred 
the floor. The jailer, after pushing Pred into this 
hole, clanged the iron grated door shut, bolted and 
padlocked it, as if he had been the worst villain 
unhung. 

In the meantime Mr. Hunter had returned to the 
hotel, and, upon his arrival, immediately sought 
Fred. Not seeing him around he went up to the 
room, but not finding him there, came down again, 
and asked the clerk if he had remembered seeing 
him. "Getting a negative answer, he wondered 
what could have happened, but tried to ease his 
mind by thinking he would come shortly. He sat 
down in a comfortable chair by the window, and 
lit a cigar, but at half past four he became so un- 
easy, knowing the time was becoming limited in 
which to catch the Chicago special, that he got up, 
and walked out on the sidewalk, where he looked 
in every direction. But still seeing no signs he 
decided that he had better cancel the berths which 
he had engaged, and take new ones for the morrow. 
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He hurried to the station, transacted that business, 
then hurried back, but still Fred had not arrived. 
Then he thought something must have happened to 
the boy. Out he went and engaged a cab, telling 
the driver to take him to Police Headquarters, 
where he gave a description of Fred, and also his 
name. The ofiScial immediately telegraphed to the 
hospital and police stations. Word came back from 
one of the stations that there was a man there, 
answering the description, but his name was John 
Smith. Mr. Hunter immediately dro^ve to this 
station, where he asked permission to see the pris- 
oner. As soon as he set eyes on him, he exclaimed, 
**Why, Fred, what's tha matter, my boy.'' Fred 
told him the whole story. '*Waal, waal, if this 
isn't an outrage. Don't worry, my boy, I'll have 
yer out us this in tha shake of a lamb's tail." Oflf 
he went, and found Senatoy G., to whom he told 
of the arrest. The Senator immediately accompa- 
nied him to the superintendent of police, who, 
after listening to the story, wrote out an order for 
Fred's release, until Court convened in the morn- 
ing, where the Senator said he would meet Mr. 
Hunter, who hurried back to the station, presented 
the order, and Fred was immediately released. 

When th,ey had gained the street, Fred told Mr. 
Hunter how in the melee he had dropped his pack- 
age of tobacco, and in the excitement of the arrest, 
more than through the fistic encounter, he had for- 
gotten to pick it up. So on their way back to 
the hotel, they succeeded in finding the shop, where 
Fred surprised the little old man with a duplicate 
order. 

Dinner being ready upon their arrival, they went 
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directly to their room, where washing and brush* 
ing occupied a few minutes. Fred was particularly 
anxious to brush away the atmosphere and recol- 
lections of his prison experience, which a good din- 
ner admirably served upon a clean white table 
cloth in a brilliantly lighted dining room greatly 
dissipated. 

After dinner, Fred bought a rubber tobacco 
pouch in a nearby store, then went to his room, and 
made the mixture suggested by Mr. Hunter, whom 
he joined in the lobby, where they each enjoyed 
the solace of a smoke. Fred acknowledged the ex- 
cellence of the tobacco that had occasioned him so 
much trouble. 

They both retired early, and in the morning, 
after a hearty breakfast, wended their way to Court, 
where Senator G. had preceded them, and who 
was seated beside the Judge. 

The case being called, Fred answering to the 
name of John Smith, the policeman brought him to 
the bar. The Judge, after reading the charge, pro- 
pounded the usual question, ** Guilty or not 
guilty!" Fred answered, **Not guilty.'* The 
policeman and Fred both stated their version of 
the affair, the policeman calling Tim as a witness. 
After hearing both sides, the Judge asked the 
policeman if he had seen the occurrence, **No, yer 
honor, but I have the word of this gintlemin.'' 
'*Ah," said the Judge, **and did not the prisoner 
also tell you the circumstances!'* **He did, yer 
honor." **But you preferred to believe this man 
you call a gentleman ! " ' * I did, yer honor. " * * By 
the way, do you know the accuser ! " ' ' I have seen 
him before, yer honor." **As a matter of fact. 
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isn 't he a friend of yours V ' ' He is, your honor. ' ' 
**What was it this friend of yours whispered in 
your ear on your way to the station with the pris- 
oner, and just previous to your making the offer to 
allow him his liberty on the payment of $10.00?*' 
The policeman was clearly nonplussed, and at a 
loss for an answer. ''Come, speak up,*' the Judge 
commanded, **I can't sit here all day." **I can't 
recollect, yer honor." *'But he did whisper some- 
thing in your ear, and you cannot remember what 
it was?" '*Yes, yer honor." **Was this your 
day oflf f " ' ' It was, your honor. " * * Why did you 
communicate that fact to the prisoner?" ** Jist by 
way of conversation, yer honor." **Now, oflScer, 
you are not telling me the truth. As a matter of 
fact, did you not tell the prisoner that if the mat- 
ter could be settled up, he could go free, and you 
would not lose your day off, as you would do if 
compelled to take him to Court?" ** Something 
like that, yer honor. My friend Tim said he didn't 
want to be too hard on the young fellar, and I 
thought if it could be fixed up betwixt them, the 
young fellar would be saved the disgrace of an ar- 
rist." **So you were quite willing to assume the 
office both of Prosecutor and Judge? You were 
quite willing to defeat justice, and for a 
consideration. You are a disgrace to the force you 
represent, and should be removed therefrom, which 
I shall do my best to accomplish. 

''The prisoner is discharged and should never 

have been arrested; he should, on the other hand, 

be commended for preventing the theft of the dog, 

and defending the weak." 

The Senator thanked the Judge, and joined Mr. 
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Hunter and Fred, whom he congratulated upon his 
release, and complimented him upon his straight- 
forward explanation of the occurrence. When they 
had regained the street the Senator told Mr. 
Hunter that it was fortunate he was still in Albany, 
because certain influence had been at work since he 
saw him last, against the measure he was interested 
in, and it would be necessary to repair his fences 
in certain places. Mr. Hunter thereupon accom- 
panied the Senator to the Capitol, telling Fred he 
would join him at the hotel about two o'clock, and, 
jokingly, not to get into any more dog fights. 

Upon reaching the hotel, Fred went directly to 
the writing room, and indited a letter to his fa- 
ther, telling him of his Albany experience, and en- 
closing the little piece of poetry about **The inner 
side of every cloud, ' ' etc. He then wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his college chums : 

*^ Albany, New York, January 12th, 1881. 
**Dear Chums: — 

**Well, here I am at the first stopping oflf place, 
on my way to the wild and woolly West, and while 
the stopover is longer than at first intended, yet I 
am glad it is so short. A copper with blue clothes, 
real brass buttons, and a club, took such a fancy to 
me that I could not get away. He did, however, 
give me the opportunity of breaking his acquain- 
tance for the small sum of $10.00, which I refused 
for two reasons, firstly, because I was mad clear 
through to my toes, and secondly, because I didn't 
have the ten. Of course, this is all Greek to you, 
but there was Irish and Italian in mine. 

' * I strolled out after lunch yesterday, incidentally 
to see the sights of Albany, and particularly to get 
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some smoking tobacco. By the way, you fellars 
want to get some (here Fred gave Mr. Hunter's 
prescription). Well, in coming back through an 
alley, I caught an Irishman trying to steal a mut 
from a little dago. The Lord only knows what he 
wanted with it, unless it was for sausages ; however, 
to proceed, between the yelling of the kid, and the 
beating the brute was giving him, I made up my 
mind that this time three wouldn't make a crowd, 
although it did make a case. I sailed in, and put 
the man out of business. But he sailed out after he 
came to, and engaged a friend of his, the fellow with 
blue clothes, etc., to pilot me to an anchorage, called, 
for no better name, a jail. We had bowled along 
for some distance, when he offered to put me on 
any course I chose for the sum of $10.00, as the one 
I was on was liable to lead me to the rocks. But, as 
I said before, I refused, and told him I would take 
my chances. It was rather stormy, and I might 
have foundered, but fortunately Mr. Hunter and 
Senator G. came along and bailed me out, as it were. 

**The trial came off this morning, and for speed, 
was up to the limit, yours truly leaving the blue 
coat at the post, (in front of the Judge's stand) 
where he was weighed and found wanting. I am 
unable to inform you at this writing, what it is 
he wants, but my impression is that it will be a 
job. 

**Just think of it! Only two days since I last 
saw you fellows, and the dear old College, yet it 
seems a year. How I wish to be back. But as I 
can 't be, there is no use in wishing, you fellows stick 
together, and maybe you can join me after grad., 
teach me what I don't know, and perhaps we can 
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deck uv vessels shall be made uv strong sound lum- 
ber, an' prohibiting tha use uv oak, hemlock or 
birch in tha bottom uv tha stalls. 

**You see tha contractors building these here 
stalls are in tha habit uv putting in any old thing 
in tha way uv lumber, even rotten stuff, an' badly 
put together, it stands all right, uv course, in calm 
water, but when thar git ter sea in a storm, tha 
waves knock splintereens out uv them an' if tha cat- 
tle don't go overboard with tha lumber, which thar 
ginerally do, thar compelled ter stand out in tha 
open exposed ter tha elements. 

**Then we, found a good many uv tha cattle when 
they reached tha other side had sore feet, we made 
an investigation, an' found that in a good many 
cases, tha contractors wuz building tha bottom uv 
tha stalls out uv cull oak an' hemlock, tha worst 
things including birch, that a hoofed animal could 
stand on, 'cause uv tha tannic acid that's in them, 
why tha bark uv those trees air used in tanning 
leather 'cause uv this acid, an' yet for tha saving 
uv a few dollars ter a ship that's what these here 
men air doing, an' which this here bill 'uU stop. 

**Waal, my boy, I guess we have talked enough 
ter settle our dinner, an' we might as well git out." 
As they arose and walked to the lobby, Mr. Hunter 
said, **By the way, my boy, I believe I haven't 
heard yer say a word since we commenced eating. 
Am I like a gossipy old woman, an' yer couldn't 
get a chance ter say a word?" *'No, no, Mr. 
Hunter, I 'm one of those kind that prefer to listen 
and learn. What you have just been telling me 
about the way the contractors have been building 
the stalls, and the injurious lumber they have made 
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the poor beasts stand upon is something entirely 
new to me, and was very interesting. The Bill is 
certainly humane, and should pass. You should be 
highly commended for your efforts in the matter. ' ' 

**Waal, I don't know about that, my boy; yer 
see it's business with me in a certain sense; uv 
course I have a feeling fur the poor dumb animals 
an' always have had, but if yer deal in 'em yer 
look at 'em in a business way. Now when they're 
delivered on tha other side, if they're not in good 
condition they don't sell as well, an' they don't 
fetch top price, that makes a loss ; then if one side 
uv tha stalls gits loose, 'cause it ain!t been built 
right it's liable with tha swing uv tha ship, ter hit 
first one cow in the head, an' kill or hurt it an' do 
tha same thing ter tha cow on tha other side uv that 
partition, an' that means another loss, an' if thar 
go overboard, there 's another loss ; uv course, I in- 
sure 'em, but it takes a lot uv time an' red tape 
ter fix it up, an' if it's anything I hate, it's red 
tape; now if they're compelled to build these stalls 
right, tha cattle 'uU be treated better, tha shipper 
'uU receive more money, an' tha risk uv loss 'uU 
be less, an' arter a time tha Insurance Companies 
'ull lower thar rates, so in a business way, tha bill 
'uU be a good thing. 

*'Cum, let us sit in these here chairs, an' have a 
smoke, an' don't lets either uv us say a word, just 
sit quiet like till it 's time ter catch thar train ; I 'm 
talked out. ' ' So they sat, each busy with their own 
thoughts. Mr. Hunter thinking of his family and 
ranch, from whom he had been away nearly a 
month, and Fred of his people, and wondering how 
they were getting along. 
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Mr. Hunter broke the silence by telling Fred it 
was time to go, he walked over to the desk, paid the 
bill, and sent a boy to the room for their grips ; they 
then jumped into the waiting bus and were driven 
to the station. Their trunks had gone to Chicago 
with the train they came on from New York, their 
grips containing all the clothing necessary for the 
stop over. In a few minutes the Chicago Special 
arrived, and they soon settled in their section. 
When they had cleared the outskirts of Albany, 
Fred said, **Well, Mr. Hunter, I feel now for the 
first time, that I am really on my way to the West. 
After the experience I have gone through, it re- 
calls very forcibly old Martha's omen about my 
leaving on a Friday, and so far she was right.'' 

Mr. Hunter laughed, and said, **Did you ever 
hear, my boy, tha old woman's saying about tha 
days uv tha week ? ' ' Fred said he hadn 't. * * It goes 
sumthing like this : — 

Monday fur health, 
Tuesday fur wealth, 
Wednesday tha best day uv all, 
Thursday fur losses, 
Friday fur crosses, 
Saturday nae day at all. ' 
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Now yer experience so far as Friday is con- 
cerned, makes this seem as if it wuz so, but I tell 
yer, my boy, I don't place any stock in it. I'll 
close a contract, or go on a trip on a Friday, even 
if it wuz tha 13th uv tha month, an' it wouldn't 
scare me worth a cent. ' ' 

But the colored waiter nearly did, when he came 
up rather suddenly, and said close to Mr. Hunter's 
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ear, ** Dinner's ready, sah, in the dining car ahead." 
The rest of the journey to Chicago was of no par- 
ticular moment. Fred slept rather fitfully, and 
each time he awoke during the night he could hear 
the engine puflBng away as if it didn't have a min- 
ute to breathe, but Mr. Hunter snored like a 
trooper. In the daylight the outlook was bleak and 
cold, the surface of the ground being covered witli 
snow, and the leafless trees looked lonely and 
forlorn. 

Upon their arrival at Chicago they went directly 
to the Palmer House and the next day being Mon- 
day, Mr. Hunter took Fred to the stock yards, 
where he expected to transact some business. Upon 
their arrival at the oflBce of one of the largest 
slaughter houses there, Mr. Hunter told Fred that 
he expected to be engaged for at least an hour, 
and that he could walk around and see the sights 
in the meantime. He therefore started down the 
long building among row upon row of dressed 
beef, until he reached the killing pen, where ho 
stood fascinated for fully a half hour, watching cat- 
tle, who one minute were full of life and vigor, and 
almost the next a limp and lifeless empty carcass, 
denuded of heajd, feet, tail and skin, and after the 
cooling process, they would be ready for market. 
He realized after looking at this immense quantity 
of meat, contained in this one building, and com- 
puting in a general way, what it must be in all the 
slaughter houses of the country, that the consump- 
tion of meat must be enormous. 

He next visited the sheep killing pen, where his 
feelings underwent a change. While he felt sorry 
for the cattle, yet they struggled more or less be- 
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fore being dispatched, but the sheep, after being 
placed on their back on an inclined table, lay per- 
fectly still, and the only movement noticed after 
the steiel had penetrated the vital spot was the 
wagging of the tail. It was indeed lamb-like, and 
it seemed cruel that it should be necessary to kill 
them. 

Fred strolled to the end of the building, where 
he had a good view of the seemingly end- 
less rows of pens, filled with cattle waiting 
their turn to be killed. He could see main 
streets and side ways without number, truly 
a cattle City, and to obtain a better view of the 
arrangement, he walked along one of the side 
streets. He became so interested that he failed to 
notice a commotion some distance away, possibly 
on account of everything being so new that he 
thought the noise was the regidar order of busi- 
ness. He did not realize his mistake until hearing 
a greater noise than usual, and a warning cry, he 
looked in that direction and saw coming towards 
him and quite near, a most ferocious looking bull, 
followed closely by a cow boy on horseback. Com- 
ing so suddenly upon his peaceful thoughts, he be- 
came panicky ; had he not been, he would have had 
time to jump up on the fence, enclosing the pens, 
but the bull was now so close, and coming directly 
at him with lowered head, that he stood still and 
thought his time had come, when he heard the cow 
boy yelling, '^Down on your belly, down on your 
belly, quick.'' Fred luckily did as he was told, 
just in time to escape the horns of the beast as it 
passed over him. As he did so the rider threw his 
lasso neatly over the horns of the bull, and brought 
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him to the ground with a jerk. He had hardly 
touched it before the cow boy was beside him, and 
with the agility of one accustomed only through 
practice, attached his bandana to the fore leg and 
horns, thus preventing the animal from running. 

After finishing his work, the man walked to his 
horse, who had stood faithfully pulling backwards 
on the taut lasso, which was fastened to the pom- 
mel of the saddle. 

''Waal, stranger, that wuz a mighty close squeeze 
but yer cum out safe ; the next time yer git corraled, 
and can't git away, jest you lay right down the 
same way, then tha consarned critter can't gore 
yer.'' 

Fred thanked the man heartily, and went back 
to the slaughter house, feeling somewhat shaken 
up, while the man lead the bull away. 

A few minutes after Fred entered the main of- 
fice, Mr. Hunter came out of a room, upon the door 
of which was the word "Private." He looked 
rather flushed in the face, as a person will, after a 
heated argument. As soon as he saw Fred, ''Come 
let us git outside, my boy, whar I kin cool off." 
As the thermometer was down to zero, and a sharp 
wind blowing in from the lake, the cooling off 
process was completed in short order. 

"My, but this is cold, ain't it? But it's good an' 
healthy, an' we'll just tramp along to keep up the 
circulation." Fred thought to himself that he 
could get up the circulation just as well alongside 
of a red hot stove, but nevertheless kept step with 
Mr. Hunter, who, after settling down into a good 
steady swing, told Fred that after nearly an hour's 
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argument with the head of the slaughter house, 
they couldn't come to an agreement. 

**No sir, my boy, he wuz stubborn, an' so wuz I; 
thar wuz just half a hundred weight atwix us, and 
while that don't cut much figure on one steer, it's 
a putty snug sum on 2000 head. I'm just as inde- 
pendent as he is, an' a little mite more I guess, 
'cause I know he's in need uv cattle ter fill a con- 
tract he's under fur export; that's whar my agent 
came in handy, my boy, an' besides, he knows that 
tha double H cattle air a No. 1." 

**At what conclusion did you arrive finally, Mr. 
Hunter ? ' ' Fred asked. * ' None, my boy, none. I 
jest told him that if he changed his mind twix now 
an' 7 o'clock ter night, that he could find me at tha 
hotel. " * ' Do you think he will change his mind ? ' ' 
Fred asked. **Waal, if he don't I miss my guess." 
And sure enough he was right, for as they were 
about entering the dining room a telegram was 
handed Mr. Hunter, which pimply said, **Your of- 
fer accepted, ' ' and was signed B. 

After a good dinner, a good play at the theatre, 
and a good night's rest, they both felt in fine fettle, 
and after breakfast Mr. Hunter went to the slaugh- 
ter house oflSce, to close the contract, while he sent 
Fred to buy the tickets and engage a section on the 
train leaving for Santa Fe that afternoon. 

When they were well under way, Fred told Mr. 
Hunter his experience with the bull, which he had 
purposely refrained from telling, preferring to wait 
until they were on the train, because he wanted to 
obtain his advice in a general way, how to get out 
of other scrapes that he was very liable to get into, 
with the cattle on the ranch, but in this he was dis- 
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appointed, as Mr. Hunter told him that the cow 
boy's advice on that particular occasion was all 
right, and that he would learn by experience with 
the help of the cow boys on the ranch, better than 
he could tell him. ' * 'Cause yer know, my boy, I 
might tell yer a good many things ter do, an' yer'd 
forget more than half uv 'em before yer got ter 
Arizona, an' besides each particular steer might 
have a particular idea about tha way he would like 
to make yer acquaintance." 

The ride to Sante Fe was particularly interest- 
ing to Fred, first, because the country was entirely 
new to him, and secondly, the gradual change from 
the cold and snow of Chicago, to the warm climate 
and green foliage of the Southern Belt was delight- 
ful, and he was glad to lay aside his winter apparel 
for those more suitable to the new conditions. 

At Sante Fe Mr. Hunter succeeded in closing 
another deal of 2500 cattle, at even a better price, 
minus the freight, than he had at Chicago, and felt 
when they took the train that night, for the last 
stage of the journey to Navaho Springs, that he 
had done a fairly successful stroke of business. 

Towards noon of the next day, upon their ar- 
rival at the Springs, Fred saw a splendid pair of 
horses attached to a two seated buckboard, and in 
the rear seat was as handsome a girl, he thought, 
as he had ever seen; the driver was a stalwart 
young man, wearing a typical western sombrero. 

At the instant Mr. Hunter made his appearance 
the team started toward him at a trot, and before 
they had pulled up, Mr. Hunter exclaimed, *'Waal, 
Jack, here I am, an' you here too, NelH" ''Yes, 
Papa, I came too, and out she jumped, giving him 
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a kiss, and receiving two or three in return, while 
Jack, holding the reins in one hand, grasped his 
father's with the other. 

**Here, Fred, let me introduce yer ter my daugh- 
ter Nell, an' son Jack, this is Mr. Winsted, son uv 
my old friend, an' I've brought him out ter grow 
up with tha country. I guess you young people 
will git along all right tergether, an' be company 
fer each other; if yer don't, I miss my guess. Cum 
along now, an' we'll put our traps on behind an' be 
off, 'cause we've got a forty mile drive ter Jim's 
fore nightfall. When everything was ready, Mr. 
Hunter told Fred to get in the rear seat with Nell, 
and he would sit with Jack, then off they started 
at a spanking gait on a fairly good road. 

Fred remembers that ride to this day. He not 
only found Nell handsome but well educated and 
full of life. 

She was about twenty years of age, with a 
shapely figure, wavy brown hair, and large brown 
eyes, a medium size mouth, which disclosed perfect 
teeth. She had but lately returned from college 
in California, where she had completed her educa- 
tion, and with her sparkling laughter and pleasant, 
easy conversational powers, Fred felt that he was 
in the Garden of Eden, and didn't care how long 
the ride lasted. 

Jack was twenty-five years of age, but not quite 
as tall as Fred, being about five feet eight inches 
high. He was well built, and resembled his father, 
who kept him busy answering questions about af- 
fairs at the ranch, while Fred and Nell were hav- 
ing an enjoyable tete a tete. 

**You know, Mr. Winsted, when we received 
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word from Papa that he intended bringing you 
out to us, and to have the buckboard meet him, I 
thought I would give him a surprise by coming too, 
and when I tell you it is an eighty-mile drive each 
way, you can imagine that it means something more 
than a jaunt. ' ' 

*'I am sure. Miss Hunter, he was surprised, and 
I doubly so, and very pleasantly disappointed. I 
had expected to ride a Bronco to the ranch, or be 
driven along in a lumbering stage coach, filled with 
rollicking cow boys, but instead I find this easy 
buckboard behind a team of fine horses and a most 
charming young lady beside me. ' ' 

**Now, Mr. Winsted," Nell said, laughingly, '*if 
you are going to talk in that fashion, and put me 
on that high plane, we shan't get along at all. You 
are to be one of the family, and we might just as 
well get down to a common level at the beginning.'' 

'*Well, Nell — oh! I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hunter." **No, no, that's right, just call me Nell, 
it's so homelike, and as we are to be friends, it 
will seem more friendly, don't you think so, Mr.?" 
** Tut-tut! now it's my turn, just call me Fred." 
**Well, Fred then, it does sound better, and we 
have now begun at the beginning." 

They had truly, for if there ever was a case of 
love at first sight, it was between these two; cupid 
had hit the bull's eye without a second try. 

**Waal, Fred, how do yer like tha glorious cli- 
mate uv Arizona ? " * ' Splendid, Mr. Hunter, splen- 
did. I feel that I have expanded several inches 
already." '*Waal, you'll expand considerable 
more 'fore yer get through with it, nothing like it, I 
tell yer, it knocks the spots out uv city life, where 
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tliar ain't room enough ter sling a cat, while her' 
yer can travel as far as yer can see, an' further, 
without running into anybody, an' a man's a man 
whether he's got a dollar or not, unless he's a horse 
thief, which means cattle too, then he gets short 
shift; we're our own Judge an' jury, an' we don't 
make any miscarries." 

**They are just horrid, Fred," Nell said. ^'I 
saw one example of Judge Lynch, and I never want 
to see another. The poor fellow that was caught 
had stolen a number of cattle at different times, 
and had caused considerable loss to the owners. 
His last raid included thirty head of Papa's cattle, 
and when they brought him in, he was as ^hite, 
almost as a sheet, in spite of the brown tan. The 
jury was formed, and the trial didn't last ten min- 
utes, because he saw lying was useless, in face of 
the evidence. When the verdict was given, he 
was placed on a wagon, with a rope about his neck, 
and driven to the nearest tree, under which the 
wagon stopped. The other end of the rope was 
quickly thrown over a branch, the man was then 
told that if he had anything to say, or a prayer 
to make, he had better be quick as there was but a 
few minutes to live. 

**He said, *I don't know no prayer, pards, nobody 
ever told me any, and I never knowed who my dad 
and marm was. I was jest kicked out into the 
world 4o hustle f er myself, and it was poor grub- 
bing; I didn't have no friends, and stealing cum 
kinder easy, and I didn't make more than a poor 
living. The men I sold tha steers to, knowed I 
didn't cum by 'em honest, and when I woke up in 
the morning after being full of rum, I didn't have 
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a dollar left, an' that's the way it was most tha 
time. I tried to be honest, but it wnz no use, no- 
body would give me a job, an' I had to have some- 
thing to eat. I'll do anything if you only give me 
a chance. I never killed a man in my life, I jest 
stole. Don't kill me fur that, pards, I'll do right 
after this, jest give me a chance, jest one chance.' 

**But there was no mercy. I implored the men 
not to kill him, and it was for that purpose only 
that I was there, but it was of no use, they knew the 
laws of the range country, and while they were 
the best hearted men, nothing would turn their 
hearts to stone so much as a horse thief. 

**The horses pulled the wagon from under the 
man, who dangled, and writhed for a few moments, 
then there was a volley from a score of revolvers, 
and all was over with the poor wretch. I can see 
it yet, and I am afraid it will never be effaced from 
my memory." 

"Just see that beautiful range of mountains to 
your right; that is an off shoot of the *Chusca 
Mountains.' It is said that they contain rich de- 
posits of gold, but as there are few prospectors 
come this way, very little can be learned about 
them. At the other end of the mountains is Fort 
Defiance, the soldiers acting as a sort of police for 
this section of the territory. Part of the Troop 
visit us occasionally, and they are jolly fellows. 
While there is very little danger, yet it is a sort of 
comfort to know that they are here. Most of the 
Indians are friendly, yet across the border is a 
tribe of Apaches that make considerable trouble 
at times, and get very ugly, but we haven't been 
bothered by them now for some time. We have 
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heard, however, only lately, that they are getting 
restless." 

In an hour's time they had reached the Cotton- 
wood Pork, which they safely forded, and where 
they watered and rested the horses, and ate their 
lunch. They then started on their last ten miles 
to Jim's. About a quarter of the distance had been 
traversed, when Mr. Hunter suddenly exclaimed, 
**What in thunder is tha trouble over thar?'' at 
the same time pointing to the northeast, where 
some black objects could be seen in a cloud of dust. 
Jack said it looked like Injums. Fred, not being 
accustomed to the Plains, couldn't tell whether they 
were Indians, horses or cattle, but he saw it was 
evidently something, and he commenced to think of 
all the Indian stories he had ever read about, in 
which stampedes, cattle raising and horse stealing 
were intermingled. Jack pulled the horses to a 
stop, in order to get a steady view. **As near as I 
can make out, father, thar air three Injums racing 
like mad, an' thar coming this way. One seems ter 
be a little ahead uv tha others ; now I kin get a bet- 
ter view; tha fellor ahead is a Navajo, an' by jim- 
miny, I believe tha other two air Apaches. If 
that's so, tha Navajo 'ull need help, or I'm no 
judge; those two behind air pressing him pretty 
close, an' act as if they would like ter send him ter 
tha happy hunting ground. Here, father, yer take 
tha reins, an' I'll get out tha guns." He reached 
under the seat and pulled out four army revolvers 
and gave one to each, Nell being quite an adept in 
its use. 

**We won't have long ter wait fur tha wind up, 
'cause they'll be here in a few minutes, an' if thar 
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first fellow needs help, Mr. Winsted, you an' me 
'uU have ter give it." 

**Why father, it's tha young Chief Deerfoot an* 
his Bronco. It's putty well blowed, those Apaches 
air drunk, thar goes a lariat, ah! good, it missed, 
tha other fellow is going ter throw, he's got him, 
drive up thar quick, father, Mister Winsted get 
yer gun ready, an' don't make any bones about it. 
Plunk inter tha varmints as soon as yer get a 
chance, in the meantime Deerfoot had been jerked 
from his horse, and was being dragged along the 
ground, in the direction in which they had come. 
Mr. Hunter gave the horses a free rein, and they 
went towards the group at a gallop, the Indians, 
seeing that the team was gaining, stopped suddenly, 
the one who had first thrown the lariat, jumped 
from his horse, and ran back to the prostrate Chief, 
evidently with the intention of finishing the job, 
and taking away a little memento from the top of 
his head. On the instant of raising his knife, 
Jack's revolver rang out, and at the same time the 
Indian toppled over in a heap. His mate had cut 
the lariat, and was about to make off, but the crack 
of two revolvers almost simultaneously stopped 
his progress, or rather that of the horse, which was 
seen to fall, the Indian picked himself up, and 
started to run, but a lucky shot of Fred's brought 
him to earth hard hit. 

All attention was given to the young Chief, who 
lay unconscious, there being no water about, Mr. 
Hunter poured some whisky down his throat and 
after considerable rubbing, he opened his eyes, 
rather startled at first, but when he saw that he 
was in the hands of friends, he became composed. 
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It was found that besides the bruises occasioned by 
being dragged over the ground, he had received a 
bullet wound through the fleshy part of his right 
arm. The other two Indians were now good In- 
dians, their spirits having gone to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. 

There was quite a good natured controversy be- 
tween Nell and Fred as to who hit the horse of 
the fleeing Indian. Their revolvers had been dis- 
charged about the same time, but there was only 
one bullet that had taken effect. Fred, after teas- 
ing Nell for some time, finally agreed that the credit 
belonged to her, but as the horse was badly 
wounded in the groin he was put out of his misery 
by a bullet in the head. 

Fred gathered up some mementos from the bodies, 
together with the revolvers, which were found to 
be empty, and out of which only one shot had taken 
effect, the Indians' poor aim, no doubt, being 
caused by their oversupply of fire water. 

The young Chief, after Nell had bound up his 
arm, was carefully assisted to a seat in the buck- 
board alongside of Mr. Hunter, while Jack mounted 
the Chief's horse. They proceeded slowly, and as 
the sun went down, arrived safely at Jim's hotel. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In answer to Mr. Hunter's^* Hallo thar Jim/' 
Mr. Liscomb, a fine specimen of manhood, appeared 
in the doorway. He was over six feet tall, straight 
as an arrow, and built in proportion, a manly head, 
and chin covered with a long flowing grey beard. 

**Waal, Mr. Hunter, howdy, mighty glad ter see 
yer back, an' thars Jack an' Miss Nell too, an' bless 
my eyes, an Injum." **Yes Jim, an' he's badly 
hurt. I want yer ter fix him up." *'Sartingly I 
will. ' ' Oh Bill, Bill, I say. " ^ * Yes Boss, I 'se com- 
ing," and a coal black negro followed the voice out 
of the barn at the other end of the yard. **Take 
tha horses an' put 'em up; see they git good care, 
too, yer black rascal." **Deed I will Boss, they 
doan git any betta care dan dis nigger kin giv 'em." 

V*Now folks, kum right in, hold on thar, I'll give 
yer a lift with tha Injum. Waal, he is bunged up 
some sure; we'll git him round right howsumever. 
Oh Liza, Liza, where be yer?" **.Coming Jim," 
and a buxom motherly woman appeared as they 
entered the doorway. '*Waal, Mr. Hunter, I'm 
glad to see yer and Jack and Miss Nell too; you're 
all good fur sore eyes, but what's the matter with 
the Injun, he looks done up?" ** That's jest it, 
Liza, and yer got a job on yer hands ter fix him 
up, we'll git the story arterwards." 
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*' AH right, Jim, jess you sit him thar in tha chair, 
till I can fix a lay down, it won't be but a minute,** 
and off she hustled. 

Fred had been an interested observer of the en- 
tire proceedings, and had remained in the back- 
ground, but now Mr. Hunter brought him forward 
and introduced him to Jim, who grasped his hand 
like a vice, which made him wince inwardly, al- 
though outwardly he appeared delighted. **Waal, 
stranger, I'm mighty glad ter see yer; yer'e a 
putty sturdy looking chap fur a tenderfoot, an* 
yer going with them as*ll take good care uv yer.** 
**0h, he*s all right,** Jack said, ''it wasn't but 
about two hours ago he stopped an Apache with his 
gun.** ''Good boy, yer beginning first rate, I 
knowed yer had tha right stuff in yer ; I tell yer old 
Jim*s jedgement is good yet. '* "Now Jim, all ready 
fur the Injum, bring him right in.*' "All right 
Liza. He*ll be glad ter lay down I reckon,** and 
with Jack on one side, and Jim on the other, they 
partly carried Deerfoot to a mattress, laid on the 
floor of an adjoining room, where Jack left him with 
Jim and his wife. 

"Waal, Fred, you*re having quite an introduc- 
tion ter Arizona.** "Yes, Mr. Hunter, since I 
started for the West, I*ve had enough adventures 
to almost fill a book, but now that I*ve gone through 
it I*m glad I*ve had the experience, although that 
last one, 1*11 confess made me feel a little shaky.** 

"Waal, that's natural, my boy, being tha first 
time, but nobody would had knowed it if yer hadn't 
said so, yer did first rate. Nell here can kill an 
Injun without blinking." "Now papa, I think 
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that's real mean. Fred will think that I'm a per- 
fect amazon, if he doesn't already." 

**Not at all, Nell, I'm sure I'm glad to see you so 
full of grit. I like to see a woman who can shoot 
a pistol without shutting her eyes, or ride a horse, 
and who won't faint at the sight of blood. It 
doesn't take away any of her womanly qualities, 
and she can still be a good housekeeper. If some 
of our mothers and fathers of the East would allow 
their daughters more freedom in outdoor life and 
sports, instead of dressing them up like dolls, to ap- 
pear in society at night in the drawing room, or 
the theatre, with late suppers, followed by a rest- 
less sleep and a headache in the morning, they 
would be more robust, and instead of being bored 
they would find there was something in life after 
all." 

**Well, Fred, I wouldn't be one of those society 
girls for anything, I couldn't bear it, I would feel 
like a prisoner. Here with the wide expanse of 
plains, the glorious climate of Arizona, as Papa 
calls it, one feels like a bird, and as free as the air. 
I wouldn't want anyone to think for an instant 
that I hadn't any womanly feelings. But I have 
been brought up on the ranch, and among cow- 
boy life, which is rough at its best and what a 
society woman would think was horrid, I would con- 
sider as a matter of course, and although my col- 
lege life has given me what some people would call 
a polish, yet if needs be I am still the cattle man's 
daughter, to ride a horse, to stop a stampede, or to 
get a meal. '* Bully for you, daughter, you're a 
girl arter my own heart." *'And mine, too," put 
in Fred. 
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'*Now, Mr. Hunter, I jest hope you will excuse 
me, I've been so busied with the Injun that I clean 
forgot to give yer yer rooms, so that yer could wash 
up for supper. Jim's putting the finishing touches 
on the Injun so that I could git away. Jest yer 
cum this way, and I'll show yer which rooms yer 
ken have, and when yer ready yer ken cum right, 
down to the table." 

Mrs. Liscomb gave the best room to Nell, and to 
Mr. Hunter the room adjoining, while Fred and 
Jack were assigned to a comfortable room across 
the hall; everyone being very hungry, no more 
time than was necessary was lost in cleaning up, 
with the result that in a very few minutes they 
were all seated at table with Mrs. Liscomb at one 
end, and Jim at the other. The meal, while plain, 
was well cooked and substantial, and Fred felt it 
was one of the best meals he had ever eaten. The 
conversation was chiefly carried on by Mr. Hunter 
and Jim, who was anxious to know all about the 
shooting scrape, as he called it, the narrating of 
which had hardly been completed, when Jim was 
compelled to leave to look after the wants of a 
new arrival. 

Supper being over, the party adjourned to the 
front room, where in fifteen or twenty minutes, Jim 
appeared with the information, **That tha devil 
of your'n is here, Mr. Hunter." ** Who's that, 
Jim?" **Why, tha fellar they call scarf ace Char- 
lie; I suppose he's cum over ter fill up, an' that 
means trouble fur some one; he's in thar now with 
my boys, but I guess tha last wallooping I guv him 
is sticking in his crop yet, but he's an ugly devil 
when he's full, an' no mistake." 
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**I ean't fathom him, Jim, he cum from sum- 
where in tha East, he'd never tell where from, or 
what he lit out fur, but I reckon if he hadn't cum 
here he'd a gone ter jail. He looks like a man that's 
seen better days, an' bad habits has brought him 
ter what he is. He does his work waal, an' I can't 
.find any fault with him. I tried ter draw him out, 
time an' agin, ter see if I couldn't steer him clear 
uv tha liquor habit, but it ain't no use, as soon as 
pay day cums he'd oif, an' he don't stop till his 
money's gone. Too bad, too bad, if sumthing 
could happen ter him sumtime, that would open 
his eyes, it might make a different man uv him. ' ' 

''Waal, Mr. Hunter, yer may be right, but I'll 
allow tha only thing that will happen ter him is 
a bullet, an' that'll close his eyes, then he'll be 
good, 'cause he kan't help himself. 

''Waal, children, I'm going ter bed, I'm tuckered 
out." "I guess I'll go, too. Papa," said Nell, "I 
confess I'm very tired. Good night all." 

Fred and Jack bid them good night, as they in- 
tended to stay up a little while longer. Fred 
wanted to enjoy his first moonlight night on the 
Plains, and they walked out through the door. 

The hotel was a long rambling structure, but sol- 
idly built of logs, the front part being two stories 
high, while the rear was a long, low building used 
as dining room, bar and sleeping quarters, for the 
cowboys and farm hands. Jim not only kept quite 
a herd of steers, but also did considerable farming. 
His hotel was frequently patronized by other cat- 
tlemen on their way to the railroad with herds 
for market. On these occasions, with the bellow- 
ing of the corralled cattle, the boisterous laughter 
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of the men, the sound of the fiddle, and the shuffling 
of feet, the place was lively indeed. So it was to- 
night, the small windows were brilliantly lighted, 
the song, the clink of glasses, and an occasional 
oath could be heard. Suddenly a door opened, 
allowing a flood of light to shoot forth, in the centre 
of which appeared the form of a man. As he 
stepped out, closing the door behind him, one 
could see from his unsteady, and halting step, that 
he was drunk. Mumbling to himself, he staggered 
toward the barn, through the open door of which 
the light of a lantern could be seen. Bill was doing 
his chores for the night, and cussing the last arrival, 
for allowing his horse to get so wet. He had 
rubbed it with straw until his arms ached, 
and yet it was not dry. He had left for the 
moment, partly to give his arms a rest, and 
also to make up the beds for the other animals. He 
was thus engaged, when the drunken man entered. 
Bill, hearing the unsteady footsteps, looked up and 
saw scarface Charlie. Knowing the man, and how 
dangerous he was when in his **cups,'' he felt a 
creepy sensation, and was already calculating on 
a possible means of escape, but the man forestalled 
him. *'See here, nigger, whar's my Bronco?*' 
** Eight ober dar Boss, he's powerful wet, guess 
you didn't low de grass ter grow under his feet dis 
trip." **Wet, hey! Pull him out an' let's see 
him. " ' ' Sartingly , sar, tain 't bekose I didn 't work 
hard on him dat he ain't dry. I jest worked till 
my arms wuz so tired I couldn't lift 'em, deed I 
did, boss, but de trouble is de haar's so long. I 
doan believe he'll dry up 'fore de middle of de 
night." 
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While Bill was talking he had loosened the halter, 
and was leading the horse into the light of the lan- 
tern, which he had no sooner reached than Charlie 
made a lunge for him, at the same time uttering an 
oath. He missed him and fell, but in doing so 
caught hold of Bill's legs and pulled him down. 
The horse, becoming frightened at the tumbling 
men, ran out of the door. 

The men continued their struggle, first one on 
top, and then the other, but while Bill was thor- 
oughly frightened he fought gamely, and his stub- 
born resistance worked Charlie into terrible fury. 
The conversation, while disjointed, was animated. 
* * I 'm going to kill yer, do yer hear, nigger^ " * * Pur 
the lawd sake, lemme go boss, lemme go, I doan done 
nuffen. I worked hard on dat boss, deed I did, 
lemme go." ** Worked hard did yer, look at him, 
yer ain't going to work no more, yerVe tended yer 
last boss, now, dam yer, I got yer whar I want yer, ' ' 
and Bill was in real danger, being underneath, 
while Charlie was on top, and fumbling for his 
knife. Bill yelled for help, which luckily was 
heard by Fred and Jack, who were on their way to 
the barn, having been attracted by the noise, and 
runaway horse. They started on a run upon hear- 
ing Bill's yell, and arrived just as Charlie was 
preparing to strike with the knife. Fred being the 
quicker, reached him first and with a powerful blow 
on the side of the head, sent him over on his back, 
yet while partially stunned, his ugly nature was 
still uppermost, and instinctively his hands went 
towards his holster, but Jack's revolver already cov- 
ered him. His senses were not so dumbed but that 
he could realize his position, and the folly of fight- 
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ing three men. He got up, and looking at Fred, 
with a venomous leer said, ''Stranger you an' me 
haven't met fur tha last time, you an' me will be 
on the same ranch from what I keu hear, and I'll 
square this account if its takes ten years." 

Jack, who stood with his revolver still in posi- 
tion, said, **Mr. Winsted, just oblige me by taking 
that man's gun and bowie." Fred proceeded to 
do as he had been asked, jerking them out with a 
vim. **Now, Mr. Charlie, you're made a threat, 
I'll make one. If yer touch so much as a haar on 
Mr. Winsted 's head, I'll bore yer so full uv holes 
yer won't be fit for a seeve, do yer hear that, yer 
dirty drunken bum? That's what's tha matter 
with yer, liquor. When yer sober, yer all right, 
but when yer full uv pizen yer all wrong. Git 
back to ther hotel now, an' sleep it oflf, an' termor- 
row morning bright an' early, git back ter tha 
ranch, as fast as yer bronco 'ull carry yer, or you'll 
be out uv a job, an' when I think it's time yer '11 
git yer gun an' bowie." 

With his means of defence taken away, he felt 
his helplessness and obeyed Jack's commands like 
a child. After he had gone. Bill turned to Fred. 
**Boss, dat was a mighty powerful whack, but it 
saved dis poor nigger's life, deed it did, an' you 
got a frien' right here in dis poor nigger, so long 
as he libs, dis nigger's lernt a lesson, dats what he 
hab. He's going to tote a gun after dis, and if 
dat scarf ace Charlie komes monkeying round here 
agin, de same as he hab, he's going to git hurt fur 
sure." With this parting shot. Bill went out to 
look for the horse, while Fred and Jack went to 
th^ hotel and to bed. 
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Bright and early next morning they were all 
seated at breakfast, and orders had been given to 
Bill to have the team ready for an immediate start. 
Jack surprised his father by an account of the pre- 
vious night's adventure, and Jim with the intelli- 
gence that Charlie had gone. 

**Waal, Fred, my boy, things seem ter be coming 
your way putty lively. Yer kinder have tha knack 
uv gitting in 'em, an' tha knack uv gitting out uv 
'em too; sum men air born ter die one way, an' 
sum tha other, an' whatever way you're born ter 
die, that's tha way you'll end. That's my belief, 
sum men 'uU fall from a ten-story building ^n' 
get up laughing, an' sum men '11 fall oflf a step 
an' be dead in a minute; sum men air born ter be 
President, an' sum to be sandwich men, an' no mat- 
ter what yer do yer '11 fetch up jest as yer wuz 
born to fetch up. Mind I don't say, 'cause a man 
thinks that he's going ter be President, that he 
oughter sit right down an' do nothing, an' jest wait 
until sumbody cums along, picks him up, an' slams 
him down in tha President's chair; no siree, he's 
jest got ter be like tha busy bee, an' work all tha 
time Do his best, according ter circumstances an' 
if he winds up carrying a sign, he kin make up his 
mind that's what he wuz born fur. Maybe yer all 
think that's funny talk, but if yer '11 keep yer eyes 
about yer, an' live as long as I have, an' se© things 
tha same as I've seen 'em yer won't think it so 
funny arter all. I've seen men, yes, an' whole 
families, who had so much money that yer would 
be willing to gamble they'd never hear tha wolf at 
tha door, an' yet tha next year tha wolf wuz there, 
sure 'nough. I read in tha paper only tha other 
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day, where tha widow uv a man who wuz worth 
millions, but lost it all 'fore he died, wuz buried 
from an undertaker's, an' without a friend at her 
funeral. On tha other hand, ther's sum that wuz 
poor a few years ago that's rolling in wealth ter 
day. Sum men start out as ministers and wind up 
in jail, an' so it goes; that's what"! call 'fate.' 

**Now, getting back ter that thar Charlie, I kal- 
kulate tha best thing I ken do is ter let him go, but 
I don't like that thar threat about getting square 
with Fred. If I let him go he'll be ugly 'nough ter 
carry it out sure, but if I ken hold onto him, an' 
keep him away from liquor, maybe we ken reform 
him yet." 

**Waal, father, I think if we can keep him sober 
he'll be a different man. I got his gun an' bowie, 
an' I told him when I thought it wuz time I'd give 
'em back; he's a valuable man ter us, an' we'd 
better give him another chance." ** Don't dis- 
charge him on my account, Mr. Hunter, I'm not 
afraid of his threat. I'll keep my eyes open, and 
be on my guard. I intisnd to do considerable prac- 
ticing hereafter with a revolver, not only in shoot- 
ing straight, but also in learning how to handle 
it quickly." 

' * What do yer say, daughter ? " ' * Well, papa, as 
Jack says, he's a valuable man on the ranch, and 
if he can be kept sober I don't believe he'll make 
any trouble, but at the same time I wish he hadn't 
made that threat ; it will make me feel uneasy until 
the danger is passed." **I wouldn't be uneasy a 
little bit. Miss Nell, that thar tenderfoot kin take 
care uv himself an' I'll stake my head uv steers 
on that. He's as quick as greezed lightning, an' 
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when he knows how to sling his gun he '11 be a match 
fur any man on tha range. " * * Waal, cum along chil- 
dren, so be it, we'll give him one more chance, but 
only one, mind that, ' ' and they left the table to pre- 
pare for the home stretch, much to Fred's relief, 
as he was not partial to compliments. 

**Here Jim, is fifteen dollars extra pay fur tha 
Injum's keep, an' if it's any more, let me know. 
How's he getting along?" ''First rate, Liza's as 
good a doctor as he could have; he'll be ter rights 
in about a week. I know a little Injun an' I've 
been talking ter him. He says he owes his life 
ter you people, an' he'll never forgit it, an' any 
time yer need his help day or night, yer ken count 
on him." ''Horses all ready, boss." "All right 
Bill, be thar in a minute. Cum boys, we'll bid 
the Injun good-bye." They found Deerfoot 
propped up on the mattress with his arm bandaged 
in clean white linen, and looking as comfortable as 
could be expected undei the circumstances. 
"Waal, Chief, we're going to leave yer, but ye 're 
in good hands, an' when yer ^it so yer can travel 
jest stop at tha ranch on yer way home; jest tell 
him what I say, Jim." Deerfoot 's countenance 
showed expressions of gratitude, as he uttered, 
"Ugh, pale face good." He looked at each one, 
his eyes resting longest on Fred, as if making a 
mental picture of his face. 

They passed out and bundled into the buck- 
board, Bill standing patiently at the horse's head. 
Jack took the reins, "All right Bill, I see yer friend 
lit out." "Deed he has. Boss, but he's no fren' ob 
dis nigger's. I kep ma eyes open mos all de night, 
jes wondering what I'd do when he cum to git his 
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hoss in de morning, an' I wuz mighty glad when 1 
missed him. ' ' ' * Here 's a dollar, ' ' said Mr. Hunter, 
throwing him a silver piece. *'By the way, Jim, 
I mos' forgot, if yer hear of any one that's got 
calves, I'm in the market fer about two thousand 
head." ''All right, Mister Hunter, I'll keep my 
eyes peeled." '* Good-bye Mrs. Liscomb, good-bye 
Jim, good-bye Bill," and with exchanges of good 
will from the three they started for home. 

**Nell, what in the world is your father going to 
do with two thousand calves, and how is he going 
to feed them unless the mothers come too? In 
the East when the calf is taken away from the 
mother it goes to the butcher." Nell patiently 
waited until Fred had finished, and with a smile 
upon her face, replied, **Pray excuse me Fred for 
smiling at your question although it is a natural 
one. The calf you mean, and the one papa means 
are very different. Yours is the two or three weeks' 
old kind, while papa's is two years old, and while 
there is such a vast difference in their ages, the 
prices are not so wide apart. Your Eastern calf will 
bring five or six dollars in New York, while papa 
can buy his two year olds for eight or nine dollars 
on the range. He keeps them until they are three 
or three and a half years old, and sells them for 
about $30.00. ' ' '' Well, I don 't wonder you 're smil- 
ing at my ignorance, it is only one evidence of how 
much there is for me to learn before I can say I 
know the business, but the profit, Nell, is enormous, 
isn't it?" '*Yes and no. If papa could realize 
the difference between say $9 and $30 on every 
head he purchased it would be. There are, how- 
ever, several very important things to be taken 
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into consideration. Firstly, papa mnst keep them 
from a year to a year and a half before they will be 
ready for market; in the meantime some will die, 
either by sickness or killed in a stampede, some are 
stolen, and some are what are called poor feeders, 
that is, they don't put on flesh, and are therefore 
poor sellers. All these things you will learn in due 
course, and from a better teacher than I am." **I 
must disagree with you there, Nell. I'm sure I 
couldn't have a better teacher, at least such an en- 
tertaining and agreeable one." '* There you go 
again, Fred. What was our understanding ? Then 
you say agreeable, and yet you disagreed with me 
when I had finished the lesson." **What I meant 
was — " **No explanation, sir, I won't hear it," at 
the same time clapping her hands over her ears. 
Fred, to test her, suddenly exclaimed, ** Indians," 
and burst out laughing, when she as suddenly 
turned her head and asked excitedly, ** Where?" 
**0h on the reservation, I suppose." ''You're a 
horrid thing to take advantage of a woman so." 
Forgive me, Nell, I'll try not to do it again." 
Honor bright ? " ' ' Yes, honor bright, and there 's 
my hand." As his grasped hers he thought how 
soft it felt, and yet how strong, and how different 
to the handshake of the society girls he had known, 
who condescended to allow you to touch the tips 
of their fingers. 

Fred's pleasant thoughts were interrupted by 
Mr. Hunter, ''See that mountain yonder, my 
boy?" "Yes, sir." "Waal, our home lays in tha 
valley jest this side uv it, near tha other end." 
"Indeed! Why it seems quite close; we'll soon 
be there. " " Yes, in about four hours ; that 's twen- 
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ty miles away. " ' * Is that so ? If I had been guess- 
ing I should have said about five.'' **No doubt, 
no doiibt, but jest walk it once, an yer'll change 
yer mind. That's old Squash Mountain, but yer'll 
• have plenty uv time ter get acquainted with it; 
that's whar I corral my sheep. Jack tells me sum 
consamed critter has carried off quite a bunch uv 
'em." *'Why, do you have sheep thieves here, too, 
Mr. Hunter?" ^*Yes, four legged ones, an' we'll 
have ter stop him, too, sumhow; that's one kind uv 
loss we run up against in this business. ' ' 

Coming to a long steep hill they all alighted to 
stretch their limbs and ease up on the horses. At 
the top they stood a few minutes, which Fred took 
advantage of, in viewing the wide expanse of 
plains, broken here and there by mountains of 
more or less proportion, and when he saw there was 
no sign of life in such a vast territory, realized that 
the United States hadn't begun to fill up yet, and 
that there was still room for millions more. 

The ride from there on was uneventful, conver- 
sation lagged. They were all feeling the effects of 
the long journey, especially Nell, who confessed she 
was very tired, and no wonder, 160 miles in four 
days even in a buckboard, not only for a woman, 
but for a man, is no ordinary jaunt, and Fred felt 
she must have considerable grit to have attempted 
it. 

*'I don't see, Mr. Hunter, how you keep in touch 
with the outside world, being at such a distance 
from civilization." ** Telegraph wires, my boy, 
laid under ground, an' some of these days I'm go- 
ing to have a telephone. I 've been watching tha ex- 
periments, an' I think it's a putty good thing. 
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When I do, that '11 be a job fur you ter take charge 
of tha gang that does tha work." **I should like 
it immensely ; it will be a little practical experience 
in my line.'' Turning to Nell, he said in a low 
voice, * * I want you to be at the other end, to receive 
the first message, when it is completed." ** Won't 
that be delightful, Fred ? " * ' I hope so, it certainly 
will be to me." 

The ranch loomed up now quite plainly, being 
but a mile away, and there were evidences that 
they had been seen. Men could be discerned run- 
ning here and there, gathering in bunches, and as 
they intermingled, formed a good sized crowd. As 
the wagon drew nearer a small group could be seen, 
in which Mr. Hunter recognized his wife, his chil- 
dren and the household servants. 

* * Apparentl}^ Mr. Hunter, you're going to get 
a rousing reception." **Wait till yer hear 'em, 
my boy, wait till yer hear 'em," and his face lit 
up with a pleasant expectation, as of a child who 
was to receive a piece of candy. The horses were 
as anxious as the riders to reach home, and they 
went in at a spanking gait. Taken altogether it 
was an animated scene, the roar of welcome from 
a hundred throats, the hand shaking, the kissing, 
and his own introduction to the assemblage, and to 
Mr. Hunter 's family, made an impression upon 
Fred's mind that he often recalled with pleasure. 



CHAPTER V. 



The house was a large, comfortable building, two 
stories and attic high, with a large hall through the 
centre, the stairs leading to the second story being 
in the rear. A large kitchen was attached on the 
south side of the house at the rear end, allowing 
of an entrance directly in the dining room, and 
from there into the living room, on the other side 
of the hall was Mr. Hunter's office, in which the 
familiar tick a ta tack, tick a ta tack of the telegraph 
instrument was heard, and which was in charge 
of Mr. Powers, to whom Fred was introduced. Ad 
joining the office was a music and reading room. 
Each room was supplied with large, old fashioned 
fire places. The floors were laid in hardwood, and 
covered with rugs and skins purchased largely from 
the Navajos, upon whose reservation the ranch 
was located. The ceilings showed the timbers, and 
the side walls were covered with a thick paper, a 
different tint for each room. Upstairs were seven 
sleeping rooms, and much to Fred's surprise, a 
bathroom supplied with water pumped from a 
spring nearby, into a tank above in the attic. The 
servants of the household had their rooms over the 
kitchen. 

The furniture was of a solid character and good ; 
a few pieces would be classed elegant, a large ma- 
hogany carved sideboard with French plate beveled 
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looking glass, and dining table to match, a large 
grandfather's chime hall clock, whose sweet tune 
sounded pleasantly, especially in the still hours of 
the night. In the reading and music room were a 
handsome upright piano, a small pipe organ, and 
comfortable leather lounging chairs; altogether it 
was a cheerful and harmonious home. 

To Fred was assigned a corner room at the head 
of the stairs, in which he found a single white 
enameled iron bed, a bureau and wash stand, a 
large bear rug upon the floor, a comfortable arm 
chair, and two smaller ones. The two small win- 
dows on the side and rear were tastefully draped 
with curtains, a few lasty pictures hung on the 
wall, and on one side of the room was a good sized 
clothes closet. His trunk having been placed in 
the room immediately upon his arrival, he pro 
ceeded to pick out a clean shirt, collar and cuffs, 
and after a good wash, put them on. He then 
brushed the dust from his clothes, which inter- 
mingling with the bar of sunshine entering the 
room, gave that appearance of a long streaming 
thing filled with life, and at the sight of which a 
cleanly housewife would hold up her hands in hor- 
ror. While standing at the window cleaning his 
nails, the welcome sound of a large dinner bell was 
heard throughout the house. 

The summons was immediately obeyed by the 
desperately hungry travelers, they having had 
nothing to eat since early morning, and it was now 
three, as proclaimed by the booming of the clock 
in the hall. 

Fred was surprised to see a Chinaman waiting 
upon the table, and the manner in which he was 
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dressed, contrasting pleasantly with the mahogany 
furniture of the room. His long coat and flowing 
sleeves were of a cream color, his pantalets a yel- 
low, below these could be seen white stockings, 
and the white sandals upon his feet were embroid 
ered with a black braid. Down his back hung i\ 
long, black pig tail. His young face was covered 
with a rich brown color, out of which shone two 
sharp black eyes, his movements seemed slow and 
easy, yet he served quickly. When he had reached 
Fred's place, Mr. Hunter said, ''Sam, this is Mr. 
Winsted, he 's going to be a member uv tha family, 
and yer want ter treat him right." Sam, looking 
at Fred, and bowing and smiling, said good na- 
turedly, *'Howlee,'' and to Mr. Hunter, ''me takee 
clare of tlenderfoot bully." When he had disap- 
peared in the kitchen, Mr. Hunter told Fred how 
he had secured him in Frisco, fresh from China two 
years ago, and what little English he knew he had 
picked up on the ranch. He was an excellent ser- 
vant, and was quite a character; his movements 
were always slow and methodical, and he was never 
known to hurry; he played many a trick on the 
servants, and contributed largely to the life of thai 
part of the household. 

Mrs. Hunter, a pleasant faced motherly woman, 
was seated near her husband, but having eaten her 
meal at mid-day, joined only in the conversation. 

"I hope, Mr. Winsted, yer '11 like it here, an' that 
yer won't git homesick, coming from such a busy 
place as New York must be. Mr. Hunter wrote me 
about yer father's trouble, an' I wuz real glad when 
I learned yer wuz coming along with him. Now 
yer here, I want yer ter make yerself ter hum, an' 
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not feel as if yer wuz a guest, 'cause yer're not, 
yer're jest got ter be one uv tha family." 

'*Why, Mrs. Hunter, I am delighted to have come. 
It is a change from the Bast, but a delightful one, 
and I won't be homesick a minute. I feel already 
that I am a member of the family, but would feel 
a little more so if you would just call me *Pred'." 

** That's what I call him. Mama; saying Mr. 
"Winsted is so formal, you know, and we decided on 
the first day that we would call each other by our 
Christian names, didn't we, Fred?" **We cer- 
tainly did, Nell, and it seems quite natural to do 
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Very well," laughingly said Mr. Hunter, 
**Fred it 'ull be, thar air two more uv our children 
yer haven't seen yet, Ella an' Willie. They rode 
over ter Squash Mountains jest arter dinner, but 
'ull be back soon." *' Indeed, you have quite an 
interesting family, and I look forward to man}'^ 
pleasant times togethier. ' ' 

The dinner passed off smoothly, and was remark- 
ably well cooked, which was accounted for when 
Fred learned that a French chef was lord of the 
kitchen, while his wife filled the position of cham- 
bermaid. 

**Pred, would yer like ter go outside an' take a 
look around?" *'Yes sir, very much." *'Waal, 
cum along then, better smoke up." Mr. Hunter 
took a pipe off the mantle and filled it with tobacco 
from a small stone jar, while Fred dived into one 
pocket for his pipe, and into the other for his pouch. 

Standing on the broad piazza Fred saw a space 
of about three acres enclosed, including the house, 
by a log fence, or rather stockade built, Mr. Hunter 
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explained, as a protection against Indians, who 
were troublesome at times, generally Apaches from 
across the border in New Mexico, and for the same 
reason, the windows were made small in the house, 
which when necessary could be filled up with blocks 
made for that purpose. 

To the right of the gate was a long, low building 
also built of logs, where the cowboys were domiciled. 
One end contained the kitchen, over which a Dutch- 
man presided, then came the dining room, in which 
was a long board table, next to this was the sleeping 
quarters with bunks ranged against the wall three 
feet high. Against the other fence, and facing the 
house was a long stable, in which the best horses 
were kept, and the implements of the ranch, brand- 
ing irons, forges, blacksmithy, horse shoes, and the 
numerous necessaries, in a place isolated from civ- 
ilization, and compelled to rely upon its own re- 
sources for everything. They next paid a visit oiit- 
side the enclosure, where Fred saw a good sized 
stock yard. There was a main street and side 
ways, so arranged with gates that when any par- 
ticular section was filled by the incoming cattle, 
it could be shut off, and the surplus would be com- 
pelled to follow a passageway into a new section. 
At a distance was another enclosure called the Hos- 
pital, where the sick cattle were placed, and shel- 
tered; then there was an immense barn in which 
was stored the feed. There were two large wind- 
mills which pumped the water from artesian wells, 
a slaughter house for home consumption, a retort 
for burning the bodies of cattle that had died of 
disease, and a good sized pen for the branding of 
cattle. 
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The entire ranch was under the management of 
the superintendent, Mr. Maxwell, who knew the 
business from A to Z, having entered it, as the 
saying is, when he was knee high to a grass hopper. 
Upon him devolved everything, the number of 
cattle to be placed in a pen, the selection of those 
fit for market, those rejected to be sent out again on 
the range for further feeding, the picking of the 
men to take charge of each particular herd, the 
particular section where each herd was to feed, 
which might be near or twenty miles away; then 
there were the *'*rail runners,'' who came in every 
day to report as to the fences and the condition and 
location of the different herds, and going back 
again with orders to shift their position, or to pick 
out their best and send them in for shipment, and 
finally the selection of the gang to take the cattle to 
the railroad, load them on the cars, and accompany 
them to market. E^ch gang had its own particular 
section to work in, and over each was a sub-superin- 
tendent, who was held responsible for the herd 
under him, and yet withal everything worked 
smoothly. The little building which Mr. Maxwell 
used, both for ofiice and sleeping quarters, for him- 
self and oflSce help, was located near the barn, and 
while it was rather inconvenient, as regards Mr. 
Hunter's oflSce, yet its location was best adapted 
for his duties as superintendent. 

To this building Mr. Hunter and Fred now 
directed their steps, and upon entering found Mr. 
Maxwell examining reports that had just been de- 
livered, which he laid upon the desk, as he arose 
to greet his visitors. A quick glance showed Fred, 

*"Men whose duty it is to follow the fences, to see 
that there are no breaks, and who also act as couriers." 
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a man about fifty, fully six feet, two inches, and 
powerfully built. A fine head, decked with long, 
dark curly hair, a firm but pleasant face, and with 
his flannel shirt partly opened at the neck, and 
rawhide boots in which his pants were tucked, he 
made a picturesque appearance. 

**Mr. Maxwell, let me introduce yer ter Fred 
here, a son uv Mr. Winsted, an old friend uv mine. 
He cum out from New York ter live with us, an* 
learn the business.*' **I'm real glad ter meet yer, 
sonny, an' anything I ken do fur a friend uv tha 
boss's, yer ken count on me sure. I can't stop tha 
devilment uv tha boys, when they get a hold uv i\ 
tenderfoot, but I'll make it as easy as I ken; jest 
yer take things comfortable like, as they cum along, 
an' tha easier yer take 'em, tha easier tha '11 be on 
yer; it's sumthin' every tenderfoot has got ter go 
through with, as tha Boss here kan tell yer, but it 
makes a man uv yer." 

''He's all right. Mister Maxwell, an' he'll sur- 
prise tha boys, mark my words; jest yer ask Jim 
Liscomb what he thinks uv him, he ain't played 
on a football team fur nuthing ; he may be a tender- 
foot, but he's a goldarned good one, but mum's tha 
word, let the boys find that out fur themselves. " 

*'I'm afraid Mr. Hunter is giving me too good a 
reputation." **Not a bit uv it, my boy, not a bit 
uv it, an' the proof uv tha pudding will be tha eat- 
ing uv it. Cum along now, we'll go back ter tha 
house." ''All right, sir. Good day, Mr. Maxwell, 
I'll be ready to start work under you in the morn- 
ing. " " All right, sonny, I '11 find sumthing fur yei* 
ter do." 

As they turned homeward a girl and boy were 
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seen at some distance racing towards them, the girl 
in advance. ''Hello, thar's Ella and Willie/' said 
Mr. Hunter. It was a close race, but the girl kept 
gaining a trifle. Mr. Hunter yelled, *'Stir it up, 
Willie, stir it up, tha heifer's beating yer. ' ' Willie 
spurted and closed the gap a little. *'Now then, a 
little more an' yer got her." But Willie couldn't, 
he'd done his best, and when Ella threw herself 
in her father's arms with a ''Howdy daddy," 
Willie was three paces behind. He had breath 
left, however, to greet his father, and both in turn 
were introduced to Fred. 

Willie was a lad but fifteen years old, rather thin, 
but with promises of being a big man. Ella was 
eighteen years old, a smaller edition of Nell, but a 
blonde, vivacious and pretty, and a regular romp. 
She was the pet of the ranch, and could ride her 
Bronco with the best, or throw a lariat ; she was an 
excellent shot with either rifle or pistol, had learned 
telegraphy and relieved oftentimes the operator, 
Mr. Powers, a graduate pharmacist whom Mr. 
Hunter employed in both capacities. 

As they walked along, Mr. Hunter between the 
two children, grasping each by the hand, laughing 
and chatting together, Fred thought what a pretty 
picture they made and how different from his own 
upbringing. He wished that he was again a child, 
to love, and be loved like that. 

After supper Jack rigged Fred out in full cow- 
boy regalia, sombrero, leather breeches, flannel 
shirt, belt, revolver, bowie and spurs. Fred ex- 
amined each article with interest. He picked up 
the revolver and pointed it at the door knob; his 
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finger, however, failed to find the trigger; he 
looked and found it gone. **Say, Jack, this thing 
has no trigger, how the deuce do you expect a fel- 
low 's going to shoot with that?" ''Easy enough, 
Fred, let me show yer. A trigger's a nuisance. I 
ken shoot twice as quick without it as I ken with it. 
All yer got ter do is ter put yer thumb on tha ham- 
mei* this way, pull her back an' let her go." Suit- 
ing the action to the words, he played a veritable 
tattoo, closing the exhibition by twirling it around 
his finger. ''Ill never be able to do that. Jack." 
"Yes, yer will; all it needs is practice; tha boys 
would laugh at yer if yer used a trigger. Here's 
a box uv cartridges, an ' practice every time yer git 
a chance." 

They went down to the sitting room, where Fred 
found Mr. Hunter telling of his Albany experience, 
and after an hour's pleasant chat the tired travel- 
lers bid each other good-night. Fred did not re- 
tire, however, until he had first tried on his new 
rig, and barring the absence of a swarthy complex 
ion, he made a fine looking cowboy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The sun rose, but still Fred slept soundly, and 
did not awake until the breakfast bell rang. The 
hands on the little alarm clock he had brought 
from college pointed to the hour of seven. He 
dressed hurriedly and on reaching the table, found 
the family there. ''Sleep well, my boyf **Yes 
sir, never woke up until I heard the bell, and I feel 
ashamed of myself for being so late. I suppose 
you go to work here at seven o'clock." ''Hardly, 
my boy, a good deal uv tha work is done by that 
time, but yer excusable, seeing that yer brand 
new. Mr. Maxwell 'ull drive tha rules inter yer; 
he's a hard master, but a good one. By tha way, 
when yer go out tell him I say ter send Charlie 
back on tha range with that herd of rejected cattle 
he's going to send out this afternoon." 

When Fred reached the yard everything was in 
a bustle. Mr. Hunter had telegraphed the orders, 
he had received for the 4500 head as soon as the 
contracts had been signed. The Chicago order had 
left the ranch three days before, and the sorting out 
for the Sante Fe order was now in progress. Mr. 
Maxwell was standing on a high platform erected 
in the centre of the yard, where he could see every- 
thing going on, and where from time to time he 
yelled out his orders. Here Fred found him, after 
considerable work, climbing over rough board . 
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fences into one street, then over more fences into 
another, running a number of splinters into his 
hands, during the operation. *'Hey, sonny, yer 
late, speet yer would be fust time. Sun up is tha 
time we start here. See that man yonder with a 
book; yer jest take his place an' tally tha cattle. 
When they go through that thar opening yer put 
down one fur each head an' when yer got four yer 
stop; when the fifth one passes yer draw a line 
across tha other four, and tha same way with tha 
next five." ''AH right, sir, Mr. Hunter told me 
to tell you to send Charlie back on the range with 
the rejected cattle." ** That's what I'd kalkulated 
ter do ; he's tha man yer going ter relieve ; jest send 
him ter me." Fred started back the way he had 
come. ''Hold on thar, go right down this street, 
tha steers won't hurt yer, tha more afeard uv yer 
than yer afeard uv them. Once in awhile thar's 
an ugly critter, an' if yer run across him git up 
on tha fence." Fred started a little fearfully, but 
as he went along with the cattle, his courage rose 
and he reached the place safely where Charlie 
stood, who handed over the book and pencil, when 
he heard the order, in no gracious mood. 

Fred started in with his work manfully, but it 
was a trying ordeal. When he received the book 
four hundred and sixty-seven head had passed 
through ; they came along about five a minute, and 
a man was stationed near him, to see that none 
halted, thus preventing a block. He counted and 
counted, until at times he became dizzy; he kept 
to his work, however, and finally had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the last one go through about two 
o'clock. He then verified the count with the man 
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who had been stationed near the herd and reported 
to Mr. Maxwell, who told him he could go and get 
his dinner, and as it was his first day, he'd let up 
on him until sun up the next morning, for which 
Fred was duly grateful. He was as hungry as a 
bear, and did justice to the 'meal, and apparently 
much to Sam's edification, who. surprised Fred by 
saying, **Hunglie as helle? Eatee damee goodee." 
**Yes, pretty hungry, Sam, but where did you learn 
to swear, boy?" **Ylep." ^*What, Willie?" 
**Noppe, cowboyee." '*0h yes, to be sure, but 
straight English is better, Sam." **I noee, cantee 
helpee, lernee alle samee." Fred gave him up as 
a bad job, realizing that it was as Sam said, that 
when he learned such English as he knew, from 
the only English speaking people he had ever come 
in contact witK, he never spoke much, but when he 
did, it was generally to the point. 

After the meal Fred lit his pipe and strolled over 
to the stable where Nell and Jack had preceded 
him, and who were examining a saddle equipment 
when he entered. **Say Fred, Nell an' me has 
been picking out yer Bronco rig; cum an' look at 
it." *' That's very nice; what's this long thing 
under the stirrup strap ?' ' * * That 's fur yer rifle. ' ' 
* * Oh to be sure, I had forgotten that is a necessary 
article here when you go riding." **Ken yer 
ride?" **Yes, a little, but not enough to brag 
about." **I suppose that's something else I've 
got to learn in this business." '*Yer bet yer have, 
but I'll tell tha boys yer can't ride, then thar won't 
put yer on tha worst Bronco thar ken find. But 
no matter what Bronco thar make yer ride, don't 
git skeert an' hang on like grim death. Thar 
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y ter git a hold uv yer termorrow, 'cause it's 

iay, an' thar won't be much doin', cept ter 
tha cattle. Now here's tha Bronco that fits 

saddle, an' he's yours as long as yer on tha 
^e; he's half Bronco, an' thar ain't anything 

catch him round these parts ; tha only one that 
. cum near it is Nell's. We call him * Light- 
ning,' " ''I am ever so much obliged, Jack, for 
the horse. He is a fine animal, and I have no doubt 
both the horse and name will be worthy of each 
other, and I shall try to be worthy of both. ' ' 
*'That was very prettily said, Fred. Now I'm 
• going to give you a sugar lump to give him. He 
likes it dearly and it will be a good way to make his 
acquaintance. ' ' Fred took the proffered l«mip and 
went up to the horse, who threw back his ears as 
soon as he patted him. But when he saw that he 
was holding something out to him his ears stood 
up and his nose went down; he sniffed, then took 
the sugar in his mouth and ate it with evident 
relish; when it was gone he rubbed his nose against 
Fred, no doubt in his dumb way, asking for more. 
*'No, Lightning, no more today, I'll see that you 
get a piece every day after this, old fellow." As 
they left Jack and strolled out, Nell said, ''Where 
were you, Fred? We missed you at dinner." 
*'Did you really miss me, Nell?" **Now I think 
that's real mean; I distinctly said we." *'0h yes, 
so you did, but doesn't that mean you too?" 
**Why, I presume so, as I was there. Now, per- 
haps. Sir, you will answer my question." '*Why, 
certainly, nothing easier. At Mr. Maxwell's orders 
I was perched up on the edge of a board, checking 
off that Sante Fe order until I got dizzy, but in- 
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stead of seeing stars I saw cattle." '*0h, that's 
what you were doing; Papa said he thought Mr. 
Maxwell put you at that, because Charlie came to 
Jack and told him he had been ordered back on the 
range, and wanted to know if he wouldn't give him 
his gun and bowie, which he did, as he was very 
glad to have him away from the place." 

They had reached the gate, where in the dis- 
tance could be seen the herd on their way to mar- 
ket, moving along quietly with cowboys ranged 
along on each side, and in the rear. Off to the left 
the herd of rejected cattle were going back on the 
range, and Charlie with them. The ** Chunk" or 
**grub" wagon pulled along by four mules, trailed 
on behind. 

**Why is that wagon going with the herd, Nell?" 
* * That is the grub wagon or traveling restaurant for 
the men. In it are the cook, the stove, potatoes, 
bacon, flour, etc., also medicine for man and beast. ' ' 
** Indeed, affairs are managed in ship-shape manner 
here, and I can see now that it is explained what a 
necessary appendage that wagon is to the herd. 
It seems to me there are surprises at almost every 
turn." ''And there will be, Fred, until you be- 
come a full fledged cowboy, ' ' Nell replied. 

After supper that night the family adjourned to 
the music room, where Nell, Ella and Fred enter- 
tained the family, each taking their turn at the 
piano. Fred brought back sweet memories of his 
college days by singing a few old college songs, 
and when he went to bed they were still in his mind, 
and it made him sad. He wondered what his chums 
were doing at that moment, and if they ever thought 
of him, away off in that far country alone, but yet 
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with good friends. Still he thought, and thought, 
until he wandered into dreamland, where he lived 
his college days over again, and his last game of 
football in the desperate battle for the champion- 
ship. The entire field was surrounded with stands, 
packed solidly with human beings, and no matter 
which way he looked, he saw nothing but faces, 
faces everyivhere. Now one side yelled and 
cheered for their favorite team, and then the other, 
drowning for the moment the music of the band. 
But still the teams fought on, a struggling, fighting 
mass of brawny men. Now the ball was in posses- 
sion of Fred's team, and five yards in the opponent's 
territory, and at every plunge a little more was 
gained. They were doing nobly, but the opponents 
finally held on her thirty-yard line. Now was the 
supreme moment; quickly the signal was given 
and the pigskin was in Fred's hands. As quick as 
lightning he circled the end, and successfully 
dodged the tackle, 'mid tremendous cheering from 
the throats of Fred's friends, who were standing, 
women and men alike, waving the college colors, 
hats, muffs, handkerchiefs, and anything that could 
be waved. Now it was a straight course down the 
field, and none to stop his progress for his Alma 
Mater and glory, whose adherents broke forth in 
renewed roar. Now a yell from the opponent's 
stand, what did it mean ? Fred saw out of the cor- 
ner of his eyes a man bearihg jiown upon him. It 
was the opponent's long legged left tackle making a 
desperate effort to save the day, and at every stride 
he was coming nearer. The entire crowd was now 
cheering, each their special favorite, but as far as 
Fred was concerned, they might as well have yelled 
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in Alaska. His ears did not hear, he could hardly 
see, his brain seemed on fire, his nervous system 
was at the utmost tension. Would he ever reach it ? 
Only five yards more, his antagonist but two yards 
behind, and still gaining, four yards, three, two, he 
felt the touch of outstretched hands, made one 
desperate spring, and tumbled in a heap across the 
line. Then he awoke, found himself on the floor, 
and the bed clothes with him. 

While trying to gather his thoughts together, the 
burr-r-r-r of the alarm clock warned him it was 
time to begin the duties of the day. He dressed 
quickly, and reported to Mr. Maxwell, who placed 
him with the feeding gang. When the cattle and 
horses had been fed and watered, the pens and 
stalls cleaned out, and the streets swept, it was time 
for breakfast. While Fred was busily rubbing off 
his boots, and trying to obliterate as much as pos- 
sible the odor from the stock yards, he was inter- 
rupted by the leader of the gang in which he had 
worked, and who was called by his fellows, *' Ari- 
zona Pete,'' a long, lanky individual. **Say, Pard, 
tha boys wud like ter see yer arter grub." *'A11 
right, old man, tell them I'll be on hand," and he 
thought as he strolled to the house to wash and take 
off his leather breeches before appearing at the 
table, that the sooner the boys had their fun, the 
sooner they would be through with him. 

On entering the dining room everyone was 
seated. *'Waal, my boy, how do yer like it as 
far OS yer 're gott" **A11 right, Mr. Hunter. I'm 
learning something every day, but I suppose I will 
learn more today than I will again for some time. ' ' 
* ' How 's that ? " '' Why, the boys have formally 
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notified me that they would be delighted to have the 
pleasure of my company after breakfast." **0h, 
ho, so they giv yer a call, did they, an' I'm guessing 
they'll take puticular delight in rubbing it in ter 
yer, 'cause yer living here instead uv with 'em. 
Howsumever, I'll allow yer '11 hold yer end up, and 
Jack '11 be thar ter see yer git fair play. Tha rest 
uv tha family '11 stay ter hum, so. yer won't git con- 
flumixed, an' arter breakfast, jest yer lay off in one 
uv them easy chairs fur about twenty minutes, ter 
kinder let yer stomach git settled," which advice 
Fred followed. He then went to his room and pre- 
pared himself for the ordeal. He put on his col- 
lege jersey with the letter upon his breast, and his 
leather breeches. Then he fastened the sombrero 
upon his head, a bandana around his neck, and 
joined Jack, who was waiting below. 

*'Good luck, Fred, do be careful, won't yout" 
** Thank you, Nell, I'll be as careful as circum- 
stances will permit." **Come along, Fred, these 
women folks '11 make yer think yer going ter a 
slaughter." **You're a horrid thing, Jack, I never 
meant any such thing." 



CHAPTER VI. 



Upon their arrival at the other end of the stoe!. 
yard they found the boys gathered together, evi 
dently concocting schemes for Fred's discomfiture. 
*' Howdy, boys, this is Fred Winsted, a son uv an 
old friend uv my father's; he's cum out ter live 
with us an' learn tha business. He is a sure enough 
tenderfoot, an' don't rub it in any harder than yer 
can help. I'll jest stay here an' see that he gits 
fair play." *'A11 right. Boss, we won't giv it ter 
him any harder than he ken stand ; ain't that right, 
boys?" ** Right yer are, Pete, now then three 
cheers fur tha * tenderfoot."' They were given 
with a will; evidently Fred had made a favorable 
first impression. 

On being invited to take a walk, Fred joined 
Pete, who placing his arm in his, started away 
from the group, and had not gone far when the 
noise of rushing hoofs were heard coming on be 
hind. Fred felt Pete's grasp tighten. '*Now, Cub, 
jest walk right along steady an' don't jump ter 
either side." **A11 right, old man, I'll do just as 
you say. ' ' The horses were now very near. Sud- 
denly Pete, in a bending position, jumped behind 
Fred, grasping his body at the waist and bringing 
him to a stop. In a second more he felt as if he 
had been shot out of a cannon and was flying 
through space between two horses whose riders had 
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grabbed him under the arms. They stopped, 
wheeled around and carried him back to the crowd, 
who greeted him with cheers. 

*'Now then, Cub, thar's a gentle little Bronco 
that's jest dying to have yer ride him." Fred saw 
a meek looking animal ready saddled, and except- 
ing the eyes, which were small and black, appeared 
gentle enough for a girl to ride, but he was soon 
to be disillusioned. A man stood at his head, and 
one on each side. Fred walked up firmly, however, 
jumped into the saddle, grasped the reins and 
pressed the calves of his legs against the sides of 
the beast. ''AH ready, CubT' ''AH ready j 
Pete, let go," and all near jumped away. Fred 
had never ridden such a horse in his life. He had 
read of Bronco busting, but he realized that be- 
tween merely reading of it, and being one of the 
participants, there was a tremendous difference. 
The horse suddenly bolted and had he not had a 
firm hold on the reins he would have gone over 
backwards. Then he suddenly stopped and Fred 
saved himself from going over the horse's head by 
catching the rear of the saddle. Then he swung 
to the left, and then to the right, Fred each time, 
saving himself by grasping the pommel of the sad- 
dle. At each unsuccessful effort of the horse to 
displace him Fred was greeted with encouraging 
yells from the boys, who were enjoying the spectacle 
to their heart's content. Fred was getting warmed 
up, and so was the horse. Now he ran along with a 
peculiar wriggling motion, and then made several 
genuine bucks, jumping in the air, coming down 
on four stiff legs, his back humped in the middle, 
and each time he struck the earth, Fred thought his 
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teeth would come out, they rattled so. Then the 
horse reared. Fred pulled on the reins, perhaps 
a little too hard. At any rate they both came over 
backwards to the ground, the battle was over and 
with victory to neithei*. 

*'Yer did well, Cub, an^ no mistake; yer a gol 
darned good tenderfoot, and well let yer off till 
next Sunday, then we'll have tha wind up; ain't 
I right, boys?" ** That's right, Pete," a conces- 
sion Fred was very grateful for, as he was consid- 
erably jarred and perspiring. Violent exercise in 
ninety-seven degrees was not what could be con- 
sidered a cool atmosphere. He went over to the 
house, and after a good bath put on his store clothes. 

The next day Fred was sore and stiff, but he grad- 
ually limbered up through the exercise of his work 
during the week. At every spare moment he took 
lessons from Jack, in learning to shoot and throw 
the lariat, both on and off horse. By Sunday he 
was fairly proficient. 

After breakfast he and Jack strolled over to the 
rendezvous, where the boys were already waiting, 
who greeted them with a ** Howdy, Boss, howdy, 
Cub," and both returned the greeting. Tied to the 
fence and saddled were four Broncos which, as 
Fred and Jack came up, were untied and mounted 
by four of the best ropers on the range. When 
Pete's command rang out, **A11 ready, boys," the 
gates of the main street were thrown open, and out 
rushed four steers. They had run perhaps three 
hundred yards when the riders started after them, 
yelling as only a cowboy can yell. The Broncos 
looking as if they would have yelled, too, had they 
known how. Each man picked out his steer, and 
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when at the proper distance, threw his lariat with- 
out a miss. One steer after the other was bowled 
over in the dust. It was an interesting sight to 
Fred, and is to anyone who has never seen it. The 
exciting race, the cloud of dust, denoting the fall 
of the steer, who could be seen lying on the ground, 
the tight lariat reaching back to the faithful 
Bronco, who knew his duty was to keep it tight, 
thus preventing the steer from rising, while his 
rider runs forward to tie the horn and fore leg, 
a proceeding quickly accomplished. 

When they returned with the captive animals, 
who were driven into their pen, Pete came up to 
Fred. * ' Say, Cub, tha boys ud like ter see yer rope 
a steer ; yer ken take yer pick uv them Broncos, an ' 
three uv tha boys 11 go out ter keep yer company. ' ' 
Fred selected the one of his choice, and mounting, 
took the lariat off the pommel and arranged it in 
his left hand, with which he also grasped the reins, 
while his right held the end of the lariat containing 
the loop. ''AH ready?" ''Ready, Pete, let go." 
The gates swung open as before, out rushed a single 
steer; when it had run about the same distance as 
the other Pete yelled out, '"Now then, Cub, it's 
yer turn." Off Fred started with a vim, and yell- 
ing with the rest. He had caught the fever, and 
if he didn't succeed in roping the animal it 
wouldn't be for lack of spirit. The steer seemed to 
be speedier than the rest, perhaps picked out for 
that reason. He was no match for the Bronco, 
however, who overhauled him at every leap. Fred 
waited until he was within twenty feet, then hv 
slowly swung the loop around his head, let it go, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it drop neatly 
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over the horns. In his excitement he forgot one 
very important thing, with the result that when 
the Bronco braced to receive the shock Fred went 
over his head, struck the ground about the same 
time as the steer, and turned two or three somer- 
saults, fetching up in a sitting posture rather crest- 
fallen. One of the boys ran over and secured the 
animal, then Fred mounted his Bronco, and led 
the steer back to the pen. 

**Yer did fust rate, Cub, being it's yer.fust steer, 
an' thar's many a man ud done worse, ain*t that so, 
boys?" ''Right yer air, Pete, now then. Cub, yer 
got a race on yer hands. You an' 'Dutch Jake' air 
ter ride yer Broncos half way 'tween Squash Moun- 
tains an' here, an' I'll tell yer, yer got tha fastest 
pair in tha bunch to run against ; yer ken take any 
Bronco yer like." "All right, Pete, I'll take my 
own," and he and Jack went to the stable and sad- 
dled "Lightning" who, when Fred mounted him, 
pranced around in fine fettle. ' ' Say, Fred, yer keep 
behind the Dutchman 'bout three quarters uv tha 
way, then give 'Lightning' his head an' yer '11 see 
sum speed." "All right, Jack, I'll follow your 
advice." 

Upon his arrival Pete selected two men to see 
that a fair start was made. The four then rode 
away together. When they reached the place each 
man got off to carefully examine the girth and 
straps, and then remounted. The man selected for 
starter laid down his rules. "Say, Pards, git back 
thar 'bout a hundred feet, 'cause yer going ter 
have a flying start an' when yer git ter me, if yer 
even, I '11 blow my gun, then yer off. ' ' Accordingly 
they went back as directed and came up together. 
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Bang! The race had commenced, the Dutchman 
setting the pace, and a fast one too, evidently with 
the intention of winning hands down. Fred kept 
in his rear, but it was hard work. ** Lightning'' 
seemed possessed, and every now and then would 
forge ahead, which made the Dutchman put on an 
extra burst of speed. To those waiting at the fin- 
ishing point it looked like a neck and neck race. 
There had been considerable private betting among 
the boys, and it meant something more than a mere 
race to many. When there was but half a mile to go 
Fred gave ** Lightning'' his head, who immediately 
closed the gap. The Dutchman put on more speed, 
but Fred gained steadily, and when within an 
eighth of a mile of the finish, touched ''Lightning*' 
with the spurs, who put on a wonderful burst of 
speed, winning by one hundred feet, amid great 
cheering from his backers. 

''Say, Cub, yer did great, an' I allowed ye'd git 
beat; tha Dutchman cost me ten shiners sure 
'nough, but I'm kalkulating to git 'em back, arter 
grub. " " How 's that, Pete ?' ' " Why, yer see tha 
boys think a rastling match 'ud be 'bout tha proper 
caper ter wind yer up with. " " What do you mean , 
you'll be through with me after that?" "Yer 
guessed right, hey boys?" "Right yer air, Pete. 
Tha man we picked is 'Lariat Pete,' he ain't no 
relation uv mine, howsumever, but seeing as how 
he's downed any man that cum against him, we 
allowed he wuz tha proper pusson ter meet yer,. 
an' he'll jest 'bout fit yer clothes." "All right, 
Pete, I'll be on hand." "Arter that, Cub, win or 
lose, yer one uv us, ain't I right, boys?" "Right 
yer air, Pete." 
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Fred walked home; he didn't relish this horse 
play on Sunday, but as it was evidently one of the 
customs of the country, he realized that he must 
join, at least for the time being, and felt relieved 
to know that after this day and every Sunday there- 
after he would be permitted to follow his own bent. 

At the dinner table Fred told the results of the 
morning and they were all pleased that he had done 
so well. **I told Mr. Maxwell you'd surprise tha 
boys, an' I'm prophesying right now that yer'U 
lay that air Pete in tha dust, an' I tell yer why. 
You an' him air about uv a size, an' thar yer even, 
but he's mighty strong; maybe thar yer ain't even, 
but yer putty near it, but whar yer '11 lay him out 
is in yer city tricks. He don't know nuthing about 
'em; all he knows is jest plain everyday rastlin'. 
But don't yer low him ter git his arms clear 'round 
yer, or he'll squeeze yer like a bear." **I'm much 
obliged to you, Mr. Hunter, for that advice, he 
won't squeeze me if I can help it." 

*'Jack, come up to my room, will you, I'll want 
some of your assistance." Jack followed wonder- 
ingly, but he didn't wonder long. Fred stripped 
and the muscular development that his body showed 
surprised even Jack, hardy man that he wast 
'*Now, old man, you're got to use some muscle if 
I'm going to be fit for this thing," and he set him 
to work, slapping, pounding and rubbing the mus- 
cles in his back, legs and arms. ''I don't suppose, 
Jack, you've got such a thing as alcohol in the 
house, have you ? " * ' Sartingly we hev, I '11 go 
right down an' git it." ''Bully for you; while 
you're gone I'll stretch out on the bed, and suit- 
ing the action to the words, threw himself face 
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down full length, relaxing every muscle. Jack, 
appearing with the alcohol, he bathed Fred, who, 
after Jack had left him, laid perfectly quiet for 
fully twenty minutes, then got up and dressed, feel- 
ing fit to fight for his life. Arriving at the place 
selected, he found the boys already there, talking 
as excitedly and making bets as lovers of sport 
would have done at any of the great horse races at 
**The Oaks,'' ''The Derby" or ''The Suburban,'' 
Fred having quite a few supporters who were will- 
ing to risk their pile on him. 

"Air yer all ready. Cub?" "All ready, Pete." 
"Form a circle thar, boys, an' give 'em plenty uv 
room, an' tha man that gits tha best two out er 
three wins. ' ' Pete threw off his sombrero and shirt, 
but Fred merely layed aside his sombrero, preferr- 
ing to keep on his college jersey, no doubt feeling 
that the recollections of what it represented would 
give him renewed strength. 

Time being called each combatant stepped into 
the ring. Pete was a powerfully built man, and 
with his broad chest, round bullet-like head, thick 
neck and square jaws, he looked a formidable an- 
tagonist. Each circled around looking for a hold, 
which they both apparently found at the same time, 
for they came together with a bang and clinched. 
They swayed this way and that, backwards and 
. forwards, straining every muscle, each one trying 
to catch the other unawares. Fred realized that 
he had a strong man to battle with ; he did not dis- 
pair, however, nor did the "now yer got him, Pete" 
or "lay him on his back, Cub," disconcert him. 
He watched his opportunity, and when it came, 
made a quick backward movement, then forward. 
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and putting his right leg quickly behind Pete, threw 
him on his back, amid great cheering from his sup- 
porters, and such phrases as first blood fur tha 
Cub, bully Cub, yer had him that time, do him up 
brown, greeted his ears. Both were allowed a few 
moments to rest, although neither showed that they 
needed it; their hair, it was true, was somewhat 
disheveled, and Pete 's back showed the contact with 
mother earth, but when time was called, they 
stepped quickly in the ring for v the second round. 
Pete, with a determination to retrieve lost honors, 
and Fred as fully determined to prevent him. They 
circled around as before, then clinched, Fred hav- 
ing the better hold, but try as he might, he could 
not get Pete in the position he wanted him. 

Finally Pete rushed him, and in bracing against 
the attack, Fred's foot slipped, he went down on 
one knee ; quick as a flash Pete Ijowled him over on 
his back, winning the round amid great acclaim 
from his backers. Now was the critical moment, 
when time was called for the third and last round 
Pete realized what defeat would mean, not only 
in the loss of that prestige which had been his so 
long, but in being beaten by a tenderfoot. 

Fred, on the other hand, thought if he was 
beaten he could console himself with the fact that 
it would be by the best man they could pick; 
that it had not been of his own choosing, but that 
he had been practically forced into it. He made up 
his mind, however, if he did lose, Pete would have 
to work harder than he did before. They circled 
around, but took a longer time, neither one appar- 
ently wishing to take the initiative, but goaded on 
by such remarks as ''go on Cub, yer ken do 'em" 
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and **yer got him skart, Pete,'* they came together. 
Pete managed to get the outside hold, and his arms 
went slowly inch by inch around Fred's back, evi- 
dently with the intention of getting him in that 
hug Mr. Hunter had particularly warned him 
against. Fred realized his danger, and as slowly 
pushed his body away from Pete, until he had suf- 
ficient room, then quick as a flash, his head went 
down, his right arm shot behind the calves of Pete's 
legs, which he lifted clear off the ground, throwing 
him flat on his back, and the match was his. Such 
a yelling and commotion Fred hadn't seen since the 
championship game of '78, when the only and de- 
ciding goal was made that day. The boys seemed 
possessed, yelling, dancing and throwing their 
sombrero in the air; finally they came up, shook him 
by the hand, and slapped him on the back with such 
endearing epithets as **Cub, yer a dandy." **Yer 
our Cub sure 'nough." *'Yer no more Tender- 
foot." '*Say, boys, the Cub is one of us, ain't 
I right ? " ' ' Yer bet yer life, Pete. " '' Waal, then, 
we'll jest giv him three cheers, now then, hip, hip," 
and winners and losers together rent the air with 
their good will. ''Whar's Lariat Pete?" '^Over 
yonder, putting on his shirt; Pete." ** What's 
wanted ? " '' Cum yer. ' ' Pete shuffled up. ' ' You 
an' the Cub shake jest ter show tha ain't no hard 
feelings." As their hands met, Fred said, ''Pete, 
I'm sorry you lost, but we couldn't both win, old 
man." ''That's all right. Cub, you wuz tha best 
man, an' if tha boys don't think it, let em try it." 

Turning to the crowd Fred said, "Boys, I sup- 
pose I can call you Pards (yer right Cub) as 1 
understand that I am now to be one of you (right 
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yer air) I want to say that I am glad of that privi- 
lege, not only because you are men, but because you 
have treated me fairly, and there hasn't been a 
moment when I thought you would do otherwise. 
I came among you a stranger, but with confidence, 
because I saw in your faces that which no words 
can tell. That you were honest and brave, that 
yqu were fun loving and good hearted, as willing to 
lay down your life, as you would your last dollar, 
to help a friend that needed your help. It is a 
pleasure to know such men. Where I come from 
it is largely a matter of dollars and cents and the 
more a man's got the more he is respected ; the poor 
devil that hasn't got a dollar is of no account. Out 
here a man's a man, dollars don't count, and your 
way is nearer God's way to love your fellowman for 
himself, and not for his wealth. In my work on 
the ranch I will need your assistance from time to 
time, and I know I can count on you for any infor- 
mation that will be useful in learning the business. ' ' 
'*Yer dead right. Cub, day or night." 

On his arrival at the house Fred went directly 
to his room, took off. his jersey, which he found had 
been slightly torn in the melee, and while looking 
at it, wondered if Nell would mend it. He laid it 
aside and put on his flannel shirt, took a wash, and 
made himself presentable, then joined the family, 
who were seated on the broad piazza, sheltered from 
the rays of the sun. 

'* We've heard the good news, Fred, and we are 
all so glad that you came off victorious." ''Thank 
you, Nell, I'm sure I'm glad that it is over with." 

''Nell's been sitting here fidgeting for the last 
hour, and when you camp around the corner she 
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said, *See the conquering hero come/ *' ** Hardly 
a hero, Miss Ella, but just a tenderfoot, who's cut 
his eye teeth." '*You're a regular tattle, Ella, but 
I '11 get even with you, Miss ; when the troop comes 
ni have some tales to tell Lieut. Brown.'* 
*' Humph, do you think I care for Lieut. Brown," 
and with a saucy shake of the head she went into 
the house. 

As if in challenge to her words the sharp notes 
of a bugle rang out, quick step, halt, dismount, and 
in a few minutes Lieut. Brown made his appear- 
ance, walking quickly, his clanking scabbard and 
jingling spurs keeping time with his step. He was 
covered with dust, evidently having ridden long and 
fast. 

A hasty glance showed Fred a well built young 
fellow about thirty years old, of medium height, 
hair and mustache of the very light blonde type, 
which was no doubt responsible for the *'nom de 
plume" among his brother officers, and on the quiet 
among the men of ''"Whitey." 

As he came up to the group he saluted Mr. 
Hunter in strict miitary form. *' Captain Bates 
presents his compliments and desires to say that 
the Apaches have broken out of their reservation, 
and he fears there will be trouble before he can 
round them up." *' Great Scott, when did tha git 
loose, Lieutenant?" ''Yesterday, Sir, but we 
didn't find it out until this morning. It appears 
that two of their band had been missing for some 
time. One of them was the young Chief Black 
Eagle. They sent out searching parties and found 
their dead bodies somewhere this side of the Cotton- 
wood Fork. Both had bullet wounds, and they 
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claim it is the work of the whites, and swear ven- 
geance. As I have been dispatched to warn the 
ranchmen and settlers on this side of the range I 
hope you will excuse my hasty departure/* **Sar- 
tingly, Lieutenant, sartingly, business is business, 
but 'fore yer go, shake hands with Mr. Winsted. 
He cum out from New York ter live with us.'' 
**Very happy to meet you, Mr. Winsted, I hope we 
will see more of each other." *' Thank you. Lieu- 
tenant, I hope so." ** Please pay my respects to 
Miss Ella, Mr. Hunter." **I sartingly will, Lieu- 
tenant." '* Good-day, all." He had hardly dis- 
appeared when Ella made her appearance. 
'* Didn't I hear a bugle. Papa?" *'Yer sartingly 
did, daughter.' *'But where are the troop?" 
At that moment the bugle sounded, mount-forward- 
march-trot-gallop. Being familiar with the bugle 
calls, she exclaimed, '*Why, Papa, they are going 
away." '*They sartingly air, daughter; tha Lieu- 
tenant wuz here an' said tha Apaches had broken 
out, and he has gone ter warn tha rest uv tha peo- 
ple. He left his respects fur yer, howsumever." 
'*To think I didn't see him; why didn't some one 
tell me?" ** Because we thought you didn't care 
for Lieut. Brown," answered Nell, mischievously. 
**0h, fiddlesticks," and she flounced into the house, 
with the intention no doubt of having a good cry. 
''Jack, run over and tell Mr. Maxwell how the 
land lays, and tell him ter send a couple uv men ter 
get out the window plugs. Tha gates 'uU have ter 
be shut at nights, an' tha winders facing tha fence 
'ull hav to be plugged up. Confound the var- 
mints ; this means a peck uv trouble, tha herdsmen 
hav all got ter be warned, an' they've got ter bunch 
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together. That last herd uv rejected cattle is tha 
only one I'm afeard nv; they've gone up putty 
close ter tha line, an' thar liable ter be tha fust ones 
tha Injuns 'ull run across." 

Jack, returning, electrified the family with the in- 
formation that there was an Indian coming across 
the plains, but said he thought it looked like Deer- 
foot, as it turned out to be, who upon his arrival 
dismounted, allowing his horse the freedom of the 
enclosure. Then turning and advancing towards 
the group, greeted them with the invariable 
** Howdy." Mr. Hunter asked if he felt good, to 
which he answered, '*Ugh," no doubt meaning that 
he did, and excepting for his arm, which was still 
in a sling, he looked perfectly well. 

'* Willie, run over ter Mr. Maxwell and tell him 
ter send * Injun' here, an' Jack, go in an' fill up 
one uv my long stem pipes fur tha Chief." When 
Jack handed it to him, after Mr. Hunter had taken 
two or three puffs, he smoked away in perfect con- 
tentment, until Willie appeared with the inter- 
preter, who was a half-breed, and very useful on 
occasions of this kind. 

*' Injun, jest tell tha Chief here 'bout tha 
Apaches, an' ask him if he'll stay with us over 
night." As he explained the situation, Deerfoot 
showed unmistakable signs of subdued excitement, 
and seemed to be asking a number of questions. 
When he had finished, *' Injun" told Mr. Hunter 
that Deerfoot was very grateful for the offer, but 
that he must go to his tribe at once ; he would eat 
something and accompany the boys who were going 
his way to warn the herdsmen that night. 

When Deerfoot left with *' Injun" to feed his 
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horse, and to satisfy his own hunger at the boy's 
table, the family adjourned for supper. Ella ap- 
peared less chipper than usual, and her eyelids were 
somewhat red. No remarks were passed, however, 
although all could guess the cause. In the midst 
of the general conversation, as to the probable out- 
come of the Apache trouble, and when the meal was 
about over, they were startled by the most un- 
earthly din coming from the kitchen, as if all the 
tin pans in Christendom had entered into a con- 
spiracj'^ and struck. The three men rushed to the 
passage-way, and almost knocked ' ' Sam ' ' over, who 
was coming in his even slow way to remove the 
dirty dishes. ' ' What 's tha trouble, Sam V * ' Oh, 
damme Frenchee f allee downee. ' ' On entering the 
kitchen a laughable sight was witnessed. The 
chef, a heavy man, was with considerable trouble 
just getting up from the midst of a number of milk 
pans which lay scattered over the floor, swearing 
volubly in his native tongue. When questioned as 
to the trouble he said, ''Zat Samee's one deevil, 
ee's make ze string tight, by ze leg of ze table zere, 
zen ee ' makes eet tight on ze pan, I go zo ze table, I 
hit ze string, parbleu ze pans come one, zo, free, all. 
I schump, ze stool ees in ze way, I fall, zat Sam ees 
one dam eediot. ' ' 

Mr. Hunter called Sam in to have the matter 
straightened out then and there. ' * Sam, yer yaller 
devil, did yer tie tha string?" '*Ylep, me tiee 
stringee." ''Oh, ho, so yer tell tha truth once in 
yer life, hey; now what did yer do it fur?" 
''Frenchee sayee me likee alle Chinamen, eatee rat- 
tee, me gettee sqlare." "Waal, I guess you two ken 
settle this thing atween yerselves." He said it 
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fluickly, and the three hurried out, to give vent to 
their suppressed mirth, as they had passed the 
safety notch of self control, and had they remained 
a minute longer, the spontaneous explosion of 
laughter would have turned the chef into French 
conniption fits. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Outside affairs had taken a more serious vein, the 
saddling of the horses and the preparation of the 
men Mr. Maxwell had picked for the perilous jour- 
ney was anything but humorous. Deerfoot had 
promised Mr. Maxwell, through the interpreter, 
that the Novojos would assist in subduing the 
Apaches. When all was ready they mounted and 
went out into the night. 

After their departure quiet reigned, the gates 
were closed at nine o'clock, as they would be here- 
after, until the trouble was over. The window 
plugs had been fitted into the openings on the side 
nearest the fence and the others were ready for 
immediate use. 

All the next day everyone waited anxiously for 
word from the herdsmen, but none came ; the next 
day following, however, towards night, a single 
horseman was seen coming across the plains from 
the direction of Fort Defiance, who proved to be 
''scarf ace Charlie," both horse and rider about 
ready to topple over with fatigue. The crew he 
was with had been attacked by the Apaches, seven 
out of the ten men had been killed, and he, with 
the other two, had been captured and taken with 
the herd across the border. He had managed to 
escape in the night, but had been badly wounded 
in the shoulder. He had ridden to the Port, where 
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the surgeon dressed his hurt. He told Captain 
Bates about the fight, who had immediately dis- 
patched a detail in pursuit. He had also sent for 
reinforcements, fearing that the force under him 
was not large enough to ^ cope with an uprising 
that promised to be very serious. 

The next three days brought no further news, 
but on the fourth the men who had been sent out 
came straggling back and reported that all the 
men in the different herds had been warned and 
were no doubt by this time bunched together near 
the ** Novo jo'' Tribe, where they had been ordered 
to go. The two men who had been dispatched to 
warn the herd that had been captured had found 
the dead bodies of the seven men and the charred 
remains of the grub wagon. They had also met 
the troopers, who were in hot pursuit. 

Fred foolishly, as it turned out, had been in the 
habit every afternoon of taking long rides over 
to Squash Mountains and along its base. This 
day fate had decided him to go further than usual, 
never thinking that the Apaches would venture so 
far in the '* Novo jo" reservation, but in this he was 
mistaken, as he soon found, on coming to a clump 
of trees in the center of which was encamped a 
small band of Indians. He at first thought they 
were ''Novojos,'' but on seeing him they let out a 
blood-curdling yell, and commenced firing. The 
bullets whistling all around him, he immediately 
turned '* Lightning'' about, gave him the spurs, and 
was rapidly being carried away from the danger 
line, when he felt a sharp pain in the leg and real- 
ized that he had been shot. His leg became use- 
less, and the stirrup slipped from the foot. He 
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hung on as long las he could, but finally lost his bal- 
ance and toppled over on the ground. * * Lightning ' ' 
continued on in a mad gallop. 

When Fred regained consciousness he found him- 
self a prisoner, and tied to the back of a Bronco. 
The pain in his leg was very great; he wondered 
why they had not killed him outright, and shud- 
dered when he thought that they were possibly sav- 
ing him for future torture, as the direction they 
were taking was towards the ** Apache" country. 

*' Lightning" in the meantime had reached home, 
his body covered with lather, and blood was upon 
the saddle. He rushed through the gate to the 
stable, where Nell was about ready to mount for 
the purpose of meeting Fred, as was her usual 
custom, to accompany him back. But as soon as 
she saw the horse and blood she realized that some- 
thing serious had happened him. She uttered a 
piercing scream, and ran towards the horse, crying, 
**Papa, Papa." Mr. Hunter rushed out. **What 
in thunder's tha matter, Nell?" **0h. Papa, some- 
thing has happened to Fred. * Lightning' is back 
covered with fpam, and there's blood on the sad- 
dle." ** Damnation," was all that Mr. Hunter 
said, but he was a man of action. He rushed over 
to Mr. Maxwell, Nell close at his heels, and gave 
orders that every available man should be sent out 
to find him, and if they didn't succeed to go on to 
Deerfoot's Tribe and tell him the help he had of- 
fered was needed now, and quickly realizing that 
he could never forgive himself, nor have the heart 
to tell Mr. Winsted if Fred had been killed. 

The boys lost no time in getting things ready, 
and they were soon fully equipped, taking a full 
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supply of cartridges, and with their saddle bags 
full of food, they left, under the leadership of 
Pete, with a yell that boded ill for anyone who 
might be responsible for Fred's mishap. Mr. 
Hunter had his hands full in trying to quiet Nell ; 
she wanted to go with the men ; she could not bear 
to remain at home quietly, tortured by thonghts of 
what had befallen him, and waiting, waiting for 
news, which she dreaded to hear. She had worked 
herself into a hysterical condition. Mr. Hunter, 
never having seen her in that mood, was quite 
alarmed. He put his arm around her, ^^Itll be all 
right, Nell, tha boys '11 find him, let's go over ter 
tha house. ' ' Mrs. Hunter had been patiently wait- 
ing on the stoop for their return, and was rather 
startled when Mr. Hunter said, **Jen, jest take 
Nell in tha house an' give her sum quieting stuff, 
she seems kinder worked up." After mother and 
daughter had gone, Mr. Hunter stood in deep 
thought, which finally found utterance in words. 
** Confound the gol darned trouble, any way, an' 
thar another thing, that girl is in love with tha boy, 
as sure as shootin'. I wonder what his feelings 
air, I never kalkulated on this thing when I brought 
him out, but yer kan't never tell what's going ter 
happen. Twouldn't be a bad match, nuther, I'll 
sound' tha boy if he ever cums back. What am I 
a thinking uv, course he'll cum back, tha boys '11 
find him, if he's above ground." And with this 
consoling thought he too went to the house. 

Nell was quite sick the better part of the night. 
But with the assistance of quieting medicine she 
fell asleep, and awoke the following morning quite 
herself. 
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About noon-time the mail carried from the 
Springs arrived, bringing bad news, to the effect 
that the troopers sent in pursuit o£ the Indians, not 
having returned. Captain Bates became uneasy and 
had sent out scouts to hunt them up. They found 
them in a ravine, but what a terrible sight met their 
eyes. Every man and horse dead. They had evi- 
dently been caught in a trap, yet by the position of 
the bodies they had died fighting to the last; each 
man lay behind the dead body of his horse, scalped 
and mutilated. Their sabers, revolvers and car- 
bines missing. They would fight no more; theirs 
was the soldier's life, yet what a sad ending. It 
recalled to the author's mind the first two stanzas 
of ' ' The Bivouac of the Dead. ' ' 

The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few ; 
On fame's eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread. 
And Glory guards, with solemn round. 

The Bivouac of the Dead. 

No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thoughts, at midnight haunts, 

Of loved ones left behind. 
No vision of the morrow's strife, 

The warrior's dream alarms. 
No braying horn nor screaming life 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

They were placed in one grave, and a pile of stones 
left to mark their last resting place. The scouts 
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then returned to the post, where they reported the 
result o£ their search. 

Every man o£ the troop swore vengeance, and 
reinforcements having arrived. Captain Bates de- 
cided upon immediately carrying the war into the 
enemy's country; accordingly, he and Lieut. Brown 
set out with three hundred men. At about the 
same time, Pete with his seventy-five men, and 
Deerfoot with four hundred braves, started together 
from the other side of the range. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



At this time Fred and his captors were nearingr 
the main Camp of the Apaches. The pain in his 
leg was almost unbearable ; he was very thirsty and 
made signs for water, but he might just as well have 
made signs to the rocks. They descended into a 
valley, and finally reached the *' Apache^' Camp, 
where his captors received a great welcome. They 
crowded around Fred, and several made attempts 
to kill him then and there. But his captors in- 
terfering, he was untied and pulled from the horse 
in no very gentle manner. They sat him down 
against a tree, to which he was securely fastened, 
then held a pow-wow. One of his captors was evi- 
dently telling of his capture ; as he continued they 
became greatly excited and were examining some- 
thing in his hand very intently. Once, in holding 
his hand higher than usual, Fred saw the thing 
was the revolver belt he had been wearing. He 
realized now what the excitement was about, it 
was the belt he had taken as a souvenir from the 
body of one of the ''Apaches'^ he had helped in kill- 
ing, and which proved to be ** Black Eagle's." 
'*Well, my mutton is cooked. What a darn fool I 
was to wear that belt. ' ' And yet how little he knew 
of fate's plans. It was the very thing that had 
saved his life. Had he not worn it he would have 
been killed where he lay after his fall from ''Light- 
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ning/' but recognizing the belt, the Indians con- 
cluded that he had been in some way connected 
with the killing of their young Chief and decided 
to take him back to the vengeance of their tribe. 

Now that they knew, he expected every minute 
to be killed, and even wondered why they delayed 
his torture, which was great, in mind as well as 
body, and thought that as he was to be killed, the 
quicker it was accomplished the better. But they 
had other plans, and were evidently waiting for 
some one, who proved to be **Gray Eagle," the 
Chief of the tribe, and father of ''Black Eagle,'' 
who was expected back at any moment. He did 
not arrive until dusk, and when informed of the 
capture he immediately called a council. 

To one who was merely a spectator, and not a 
prisoner waiting for their verdict, the gathering 
would have appeared highly picturesque. A circle 
was formed, composed only of the high men of the 
tribe. In the center of this circle a fire crackled 
and blazed, which lit up the painted, swarthy faces 
and gaudy trappings of the braves. The high 
heavens, with its twinkling stars, was the only 
canopy. 

The brave who held the belt was the first to 
speak; he evidently referred with particular stress 
to the fact that the belt had been found on the pris- 
oner, as he held it up several times in the course of 
his speech, and pointed in Fred's direction. His 
audience seemed to agree with what he said, as they 
interrupted him from time to time with their gut- 
tural *'Ughs." When he had finished, four or five 
others arose, one after the other, and addressed the 
council, and when they had finished a general de- 
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bate seemed to be going on. Finally silence 
reigned, then **Gray Eagle'' arose in all his ma- 
jesty. He at first spoke low, but as he continued, 
his voice gradually rose in volume, until he had 
worked himself into a terrible passion, concluding 
evidently, with an appeal to heaven for vengeance 
on the slayers of his son. 

Affairs were now nearing a climax, the council 
disbanded, two of the braves commenced digging a 
hole, while others went in search, as Fred surmised, 
of a suitable stake, to which they had, no doubt, de- 
termined to bind him for torture. He wondered if 
there was any possibility of rescue ; he felt that his 
friends would leave no stone unturned to find him, 
but would they be in time; he thought not, and 
had practically given up hope. 

It was true, help must come quickly if at all, 
the stake was now in place, and four braves were 
on their way to get the captive. 

Deerfoot and Pete had divided forces, the 
Novojos going around the northern end of the 
Sierra De Tuncha Mountains, on the other side of 
which he had agreed to meet Pete and his men, who 
had gone along the base of the mountains, to an old 
footpath, which led over and down. While going 
up this path, Pete found here and there a drop of 
fresh blood, and concluded that they were hot on 
the trail. On reaching the top he had a grand view 
of the valley beneath, and soon located the 
** Apache" Camp. While they were hurrying 
down the mountain side as fast as it was safe for 
their horses to go, for at times it was very steep, 
Deerfoot and his tribe could be seen coming rapidly 
down the valley. In the meantime the troopers 
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under Captain Bates had passed through Camp- 
belPs pass, and were as rapidly coming up the val- 
ley. The troopers from Fort Wingate further to 
the south had been ordered to work in conjunction 
with Captain Bates, and had passed around the 
southerly end of Mesa de Lopes Mountains, taking 
a northeasterly direction, for the purpose of hem- 
ming the ** Apaches'' in the rear, whose position 
had been ascertained by the scouts. While Deer- 
foot and Pete had not known of the plans as ar- 
ranged by Captain Bates, yet their arrival almost 
simultaneously with the troopers, could not have 
been bettered. And it wds time. The war dance 
was going on, with Fred tied to the stake in the 
center of the circle. There was the bundle of 
fagots arranged around him ready to light. Every 
now and then a brave would detach himself from 
the rest, dance over in front of Fred, and with all 
his hideousness, make passes with his knife close 
to Fred's face; another would come and pretend 
to brain him with his tomahawk, and still .another 
would prick him on the cheek with the point of his 
bowie. Finally the Chief gave an order, three 
braves rushed to the fire nearby, and each grabbing 
a burning fagot, rushed back towards Fred. But 
they never reached him. A rattling fire came out 
of the darkness, accompanied by the war whoop of 
the ' * Novojos, ' ' and the yell of Pete 's men. A short 
distance up the valley a rocket was seen to shoot in 
the air, and was answered by one in the Bast, im- 
mediately after a bugle sounded the charge. The 
Apaches were panic stricken, and knew not which 
way to turn, some fell where they stood, others ran, 
and a number were sabered by the charging troop- 
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ers, who were not only making good Indians, but 
were revenging the death of their comrades. In 
the distance, another bugle sounded the charge, and 
the other troop came up, blocking further progress 
of the retreating ** Apaches,'' who, seeing resis- 
tance was useless, surrendered. 

Both Deerfoot and Pete, after the first volley, 
went to Fred's assistance. He had lost conscious- 
ness, the result of the reaction from a possible 
horrible death, to life and freedom. He was cut 
loose and laid on the ground. The surgeon of the 
troop poured whiskey down his throat, and after 
he had regained his senses proceeded to dress his 
wound, which was in a very bad condition, from 
lack of care. 

The casualties, although the fight did not last 
over fifteen minutes, were quite severe; the killed 
among the Apaches numbered thirty-two, the 
wounded forty-eight; the Novojos had two killed 
and seven wounded; Pete's men escaped with three 
wounded, while the troopers had but one killed, 
and he belonged to the Ft. Wingate Troop. 

Everyone pitched camp for the night; a strong 
guard surrounded the Apaches, whose weapons had 
been confiscated. The two surgeons of the troop 
had their hands full, the wounds being of a mis- 
cellaneous character. There were bullet wounds, 
bowie and saber cuts, and even a few tomahawk 
wounds. The majority of cases were compara- 
tively simple ; there were, however, five or six very 
serious, and these received first treatment. 

Camp broke the next morning. The Commander 
of each troop detailed one hundred of their men, 
under the command of their Lieutenants, to scour 
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the country to the East and North for straggling 
bands of Apaches, while the main body took the 
captives back to their reservation some two hundred 
miles South. The captured herdsmen were never 
heard of again, but the larger part of Mr. Hunter's 
cattle were found, and these were taken back on the 
range by some of Pete 's men. The remainder went 
home by way of Campbell's pass, while the Novojos 
went back around the mountain. The Apaches 
were given a salutary lesson when the braves who 
had killed the troopers were found guilty and shot. 
So ended what promised to be a very serious Indian 
War, and only because it had been nipped in the 
bud. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



The progress of Pete and his men was necessarily 
slow on account o£ the condition o£ Fred's leg; 
he was unable to ride a horse and a couch was im- 
provised, **a la Indian*' style. Two saplings were 
cut, one end of each resting on the ground, while 
the other ends were fastened on each side of a 
Bronco. On these, near the ground, twigs and 
branches were bound, making quite an easy resting 
place. It was in this way, after four days of travel, 
Fred finally reached home, where he received a 
royal welcome, news having been sent on ahead that 
he had been found. He was carried to his room, 
undressed, and redressed in pajamas, then put to 
bed. Mrs. Hunter dressed the wound, then gave 
him some gruel to drink; being very tired he fell 
asleep, and awoke in the morning much refreshed 
but weak. 

Among the mail that had been delivered during 
his absence, two letters were for him. One from his 
father and the other from his college chums. He 
opened his father's first, who acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of his letter, and congratulated him on coming 
out of his Albany encounter so successfully. He 
also thanked him for sending the little piece of 
pOTetry, and said he would endeavor to follow the 
advice, but he found it hard work. Affairs had 
not changed much, although he had settled with his 
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creditors. They had left him his stock exchange 
seat, but he could not part with that, as it would 
be his only mainstay in trying to get on his feet 
again. His mother was very much cast down, and 
could not seem to accustom herself to the changed 
conditions. They were living in a small flat in 57th 
Street, but as he facetiously wrote, some distance 
from Fifth Avenue. There were certain schemes, 
however, which he had under way, and if they 
turned out as he hoped they would, his burdens 
would be considerably lightened. His sisters were 
well, and Martha Was still with them, being the 
only servant they had retained. He ctosed this 
not very cheerful letter by asking him to write soon, 
informing him of his health, and how he liked his 
new home, and also to give his best regards to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hunter. 

Fred laid the letter down, it made him sad. He 
knew his father had tried to write in a cheerful 
mood, but there was a certain strain of sadness 
about it. '*Poor father, I hope he will be able to 
get on his feet again ; I wish I could do something 
to help him, but that is impossible at present. " He 
picked up the other letter, and it was like coming 
from under a cloudy sky into the bright, warm sun- 
light. It read : 

**February3, 1881. 
''Dear Old Chum:— 

**The fellow that's writing this is trying to get 
down what three fellows want to say, and when you 
consider that two fellows are trying to speak at 
once, together with the writer's own thoughts, 
there's bound to be a collision, and whatever is 
saved from the wreck I hope you'll understand. 
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''For instance, Jack said, *TelI him we miss him 
like sin.' Dick said, 'No, don't tell him that, it'll 
give him the blues, just tell him we're sorry he's 
gone, but that he ain't gone forever, because we 
know where he is.' Then Jack said, * That's a nice 
thing to tell him, yer chump, here, let me write that 
letter.' Then I had to assert my rights and tell 
thein that as I had been selected to write it, write 
it I would, and if I heard any mo;re scrapping, I'd 
leave what they had to say out, and just write me- 
self; then they promised to be good little boys. 
• ''They want me to say (when I say they, that in- 
cludes the penhandler) that the box of clothes, etc., 
arrived 0. K. and when it was opened there was a 
sort of a 'ruff' house. Each man put his hand on 
the same thing at the same time. The thing hap- 
pened to be a pair of big square checked trousers. 
It must have been the pair you spoke about grad- 
uating. If it is they graduated all right. Jack 
laid in the corner with one leg, Dick in the center 
of the floor with the otlrcr, and yours truly was 
jammed in the box, holding on to the left pocket. 
We called a truce and decided we would make the 
selections in rotation, the writer first, (who sug- 
gested the idea,) because he saw the first thing on 
top was a beautiful pair of blue and red check 
trousers. After that things went along 
swimmingly. 

"We read with interest the account of your es- 
cape from jail, and decided that if we had done the 
rescue act, we would have stolen the mut, because 
if he wasn't worth anything on the outside, may- 
be he had valuables inside, swallowed a diamond, or 
a roll of bills or something of that sort. 
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** We suppose that by this time you have got three 
or four Indian Princesses on a string, or do they 
use a rope out there. We also hope that you have 
located one or two gold mines, because we're very 
much in need of several ; we would like to have one 
mine that would turn out chunks about three feet 
square, the rest could be smaller. 

**We wonder if there's anything else we can 
say. Oh yes, it still snows and it is white. It is 
also cold, and there are no blue jays or robbins 
singing on the lawn. The frdshies wish they were. 
Oh those kidlings, what thoughts of old times they 
bring back. Just now some one yelled, 'fresh fire,' 
and we'll wait a minute to gather our thoughts. 
There, it's all over, now we can proceed. 

** We've been thinking, you know, old man, when 
we think it means hard work, so just listen. As I 
said, we've been thinking that maybe if we can find 
enough fellows to raise the dough, so that we won't 
have to, that we might possibly or pretty near it 
bring them out near where you are, and live on the 
mountains, if they ain't too hard. So just send 
us full particulars, how much, where to, and which 
way, also palace carfare, boarding house, and 
where the best free lunch is to be found, and if any- 
body gets sassy and wants to know when we expect 
to paint the place, tell them about the latter part 
of June. 

**Now, old man, as the old bell has just struck the 
last stroke of ten, we must git on our bases. Re- 
member us to the steers, mules and all inquiring 
friends, and write before you get old. 

^*From the three left, 
'*Dick Sheldon, Jack Dolsen, Harvey Dick." 
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*'Dear old chummies; let me see, it is only about 
a month and a half since we parted, and yet I have 
gone through more than some fellows will go 
through in their whole lives. If any seer had told 
me what I was to go through in that short time I 
would have no more believed it than if he should 
tell me now of something that was absolutely im- 
possible. I begin to think as Mr. Hunter does, 
there is something in fate after all. I wonder what 
else it has stored up for me." In a short while a 
heavy step was heard' coming up the stairs, and Mr. 
Hunter came into the room. ''Waal, my boy, how 
air yer gitting along V * * Very well, Mr. Hunter. ' ' 
**Qot any pain?" *'Not very much, sir, there is a 
little. " * ' Oh, waal, yer 11 cum around all right. I 
tell yer there's nothing like young blood to heal 
up quick. Now if it wuz me there 'd be a different 
story ter tell. " * ' I shouldn *t think so, Mr. Hunter, 
you're a pretty rugged man." ''Maybe so, maybe 
so, but I'm getting old, my boy, getting old; thar 
wuz a time when I could stand jest as hard knocks 
as the next one, but I got ter stand aside now, an' 
let tha next one take 'em. 

"When yer boss cum back, I didn't know a 
dumed thing about the trouble. I wuz writing a 
letter. I heard tha hoss come in, but I kalkulated 
yer wuz on him, when all ter once I heard Nell yell- 
ing ter me like blazes. I run out on the stoop, 
thinking the Injuns had cum, then she told me yer 
hadn't cum back, but tha hoss had, an' that thar 
wuz blood on tha saddle ; it kinder upset me fur a 
minute, then I ordered tha boys ter find yer, an' 
not cum back till they did, an' 'tween yer an' me, 
mind ye, an' no one else, I had all I could do ter 
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keep Nell from going with 'em; she went on like 
a crazy steer, an' I had ter bring her ter her 
mother, an' she put her ter bed, an' give her sum 
quieting stuff. I never saw her act like that before, 
an' my own private opinion, mind I said private, is 
that she wouldn't a went on so if it had been 
Charlie or Pete, or even Mr. Maxwell. She kinder 
took ter yer, as soon as she set eyes on yer, I'm 
afraid." ''Mr. Hunter, whether it is true in her 
case or not, I admired Nell very much as soon as 
we had met, and I could kick myself for giving her 
such a scare." ''Have yer told her what yer 
thought uv her, my boy?" "No sir, you see Nell 
seems different to me from other girls I have 
know. I can't explain it, except that I think more 
of her than I do of all the other girls put together." 
"I'm glad ter hear it, my boy, jest yer tell her. 
Maybe, old boy, fate brought yer away out here ter 
git a wife, who knows. I spect it'll git kinder 
tedious laying in bed, an' kind a lonesome, too; 
I'll tell Nell ter run up once in a while an' read ter 
yer a bit." "Thank you, Mr. Hunter, it will be 
very pleasant, and I am ever so much obliged for 
your visit." "Tut, tut, jest thought I drop in, ter 
kinder cheer yer up a bit. I'll cum in once in a 
while, ter see how yer gitting along, an' don't yer 
allow any grass ter grow under yer feet. 

As he went chuckling down stairs he said to him- 
self I guess thar's tha making of a gal durned good 
team. 

Fred lay a long while, thinking over what Mr. 
Hunter had said. He loved Nell with all his heart, 
but refrained from telling her for two reasons. 
One was that he felt they had not known each other 
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long enough for him to broach the subject, and be- 
ing but a poor hand at love making, he might make 
a botch of it. The other, that he had not yet con- 
vinced himself that Nell had the same feeling to- 
wards him, although she had appeared very 
friendly. This last doubt, from what he had 
learned through Mr. Hunter, had been practically 
removed, and he determined at the first favorable 
opportunity, to get up enough courage to express 
his thoughts, especially as Mr. Hunter had prac- 
tically given his consent, and this removed the next 
hardest ordeal for one seeking the hand of a father's 
daughter. 

Sometime after the dinner dishes had been 
cleared away Fred heard through the open door, 
and with palpitating heart, a feminine tread of 
feet on the stairs, then a dainty knock on the wood 
work, and the question,** May I come inf ** Cer- 
tainly, Nell, delighted to have you.'' As she en- 
tered, Fred thought what a lovely woman, and what 
an excellent cure for the blues. 

**I am awfully sorry I can't get you a chair, but 
you are at liberty to take your choice. It's very 
kind of you to visit me." **Not at all, you poor 
fellow, I felt it was a duty, although I was a little 
backward about performing it, until papa suggested 
that T come up once in a while and read to you, but 
I didn't know how you would take the intrusion." 

**It is not an intrusion by any means; I am de- 
lighted to have your company whenever you have 
the spare moments or the inclination." 

** Thank you. Now I shall feel more at ease. 
T was so sorry when you came back wounded. But 
we were so awfully relieved when we learned thai 
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you had been found. It was a great shock when 
* Lightning' came back without you, and with blood 
upon the saddle. Faithful horse, had it not been 
for him I'm afraid your rescue would have come 
too late; he has had a double allowance of sugar 
lumps every day. I 'm afraid we are spoiling him. ' ' 
''Never, Nell, none could be spoiled by coming with- 
in the atmosphere of your presence. You bring 
sunshine wherever you go." ''Nonsense, you silly 
fellow, that won't do, I must read you something. 
I have a book here with several stories ; there is one 
about a shipwreck, another about a battle on the 
seas, and still another about a runaway locomotive ; 
which shall I read?" "None, Nell, that is at pres- 
ent, just draw yoiwr rocker nearer, won't you? I 
have something of very great importance that I 
want to speak to you about." "Why certainly, 
Fred," at the same time drawing closer in some 
trepidation. "I hope you are not going to tell 
me that you are more ill than we supposed. ' ' The 
thought had arisen, no doubt, from the serious ex- 
pression that was now on his face. "Don't be 
alarmed, Nell, I am ill, but it is of a kind that needs 
only one cure, and you are the only person that can 
effect it. The ill I speak of is of the heart. " " Oh, 
Fred, I'm afraid I must go." "Pray don't go, 
Nell, until you have heard what I have to say. You 
already know a considerable part of my history, 
how my foks, having been once rich, are now prac- 
tically poor, and how through great kindness of 
your father, I came out to your country with noth- 
ing in the way of capital, excepting my college ed- 
ucation ; I had never been brought up to know the 
meaning of love in its true sense, and the day I saw 
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your father with Ella and Willie, walking back 
from Mr. Maxwell 's office, hand in hand, like three 
children, I realized then what love meant. I 
yearned for it, and wished that I could be born 
over again, to love and be loved like that. The first 
day I saw you there came over me a change. I 
could not have expressed it in words then, because 
the feeling was a new one, but I can now, and i1 
takes us back to the time of Adam and Eve, where 
love was first born. Need I say more, Nell ? I love 
you with my whole heart, and have since we first 
met. The yearning for you has been increasing 
day by day, and I ask you now in all manliness, will 
you be my wife? I haven't much to offer you, but 
I will make you a true and lo¥ing husband. The 
short time I have known you convinced me that you 
would make any man a good wife." Silence 
reigned for a few moments ; Nell sat perfectly still, 
with a confused but happy expression upon her 
face, finally she looked up, taking Fred's hand, 
which laid upon the coverlet. **You poor fellow, 
we have known each other such a short time, but I 
must confess that when we first met, the descrip- 
tion of your feeling towards me, I am afraid tallies 
with mine towards you. I did not realize how 
much, until the day 'Lightning' came back alone, 
then I knew." She knelt down, and as he placed 
his arm about her and their lips met in the betrothal 
kiss, he murmured, ''Thank God." 

Sweet moments have their ending. Nell arose, 
kissing Fred on one cheek while patting the other. 
"You dear fellow, I must go and finish my work, 
I'll come in again for a few minutes, before you 
go to sleep." "Do Nell, I'll be more lonesome now 
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than ever, come in every chance you get, won't 
you?" ''Every chance, dear. I'll leave this book, 
you will find the stories very interesting, and they 
will help you to while away the time." She turned 
as she went through the doorway and threw a kiss. 

Fred did not read the stories just then, he was 
too busy with his own thoughts, and with a new sen- 
sation. A new life was opening before him. His 
new and future responsibilities did not bother him, 
however; she was his and he treasured the 
possession. 

Nell did not tell of her happiness at once, but 
after a while Mrs. Hunter asked her to come into 
the music room, as she wanted to speak to her. 
When they were alone, she said, *'Let me feel yer, 
Nell, yer eyes look kinder like a fever, thar so 
bright," at the same time feeling her forehead, face, 
and hands. ''No, don't seem ter hav, but what 
makes yer look so?" "Why, do I look unusual, 
Mama?" "I must say yer do, air yer feeling 
sick?" "No, Mama, but very happy; Fred has 
asked me to be his wife." "For tha lands sakes, 
Nell, yer don't say so, an' what did yer say?" "I 
told him I would." "Bless me, I'd never thought 
it." "Oh Nell, why didn't yer wait a little 
longer? I. don't want ter lose my girls so soon," 
and she clasped Nell in her arms as if that instant 
she expected her to vanish from her sight forever. 
"Dont cry. Mama, you make me feel real bad; I'm 
sure Fred will make a good husband, and as for go- 
ing away, we haven't thought of it. We'll just 
stay right here, the same as ever." Mrs. Hunter 
had had her cry and kissed Nell. She felt better. 
I suppose it's all right, Nell. I like Fred very 
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much, he's a good young man, an' no doubt he'll 
make yer a good husband, but it wuz a kind uv a 
shock; being tha first time it's happened ter me, I 
suppose it's sumthing we mothers hav got ter expect 
sooner or later. Does yer father know?" ''Not 
yet, Mama, Fred will tell him." '*Waal, then, 
we '11 send him up thar as soon as he smokes his pipe. 
When air yer going ter git married?" "Oh, that 
hasn't been settled yet." ''Let's go in tha sitting 
room, I'm clean beat." 

On entering the room, there sat Mr. Hunter in a 
big easy chair, before a log fire, dozing. The tem- 
perature outside had gone down to 56 degrees, and 
the comfortable warmth from the fire had no doubt 
made him drowsy, but on hearing Mrs. Hunter's 
stern, "Henry," he sat up quickly, allowing his 
pipe to fall on the floor. "What in thunder is tha 
matter, Jen?" "Fred wants to see yer upstairs." 
' ' Yer don 't say so, anything tha matter ? " " Gro up 
an' see." "He ain't sicker than he wuz, is he?" 
"No, guess not." "Waal, what in thunder's tha 
matter then?" "Go up an' see; yer could hav 
been thar by this time." "Waal, of all tha con- 
sarned critters, thar's nothing ter beat a woman," 
and off he went. 

He entered Fred 's room in a hurry, ' ' Howdy, my 
boy?" "Getting along first rate, Mr. Hunter, I'm 
feeling a great deal better now, than I did this 
morning." "Waal, I'm glad ter hear it, but T 
wonder what tha women folks sent me up here in 
such a hurry fur? They said yer wanted ter see 
me. "I suppose, Mr. Hunter, Nell has told her 
mother that she promised to be my wife." "Yer 
don't say so, thar's my hand on it, my boy, an' I'm 
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mighty glad ter hear it. Yerll make a rip roar- 
ing fine team. Now I'll jest go down an' make her 
feel easy." A resolve he immediately carried out, 
as soon as he reached the roomr. ' ' Cum here, daugh- 
ter, trying to fool yer old Pop, wuz yer?" And 
folding her in his arms, kissed her. *'Thar's my 
blessing, but yer didn't fool him. I seen this thing 
coming sometime ago." ''Why, Henry, how yer 
talk. " ' ' Yes I did, Jen, jest ask Fred if I didn 't. ' ' 
''Why, yer a regular old match maker." ''That's 
all right, Jen, Henry Hunter aint too old yet to 
know when two singles 'uU make a good team, hey, 
daughter t" and he playfully poked Nell under the 
arm, as she stood there blushing. She blushed still 
more when Ella, Willie and Jack, coming in from 
the stable, congratulated her upon hearing the 
news. 

Mrs. Hunter left Nell to the tender mercies of 
her youthful sister, while she went upstairs to dress 
Fred's wound for the night. Fred heard her com- 
ing, and surmised it was she, as the steps were 
heavier than Nell's. As she came in pufiSng and 
blowing, she declared in her cheery manner, "I do 
believe it gits harder and harder fur me every time 
I cum up those stairs. I must be gitting old." 
"Nonsense, Mrs. Hunter, you're not beginning to 
get old yet; I can't even see a grey hair. I'm 
sorry, though, that I'm the cause of making you 
take extra steps." "Why Fred, don't think uv it 
fur a minute, you're not a bit uv trouble, yer jest 
as patient as ken be. It's little enough I do fur 
yer. Now let me take off tha bandage." She 
deftly unwound it. "My it's looking ever so much 
better; in a few days more you'll be able ter cum 
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downstairs. ' ' She bathed it with a carbolic solu- 
tion, and then wound it up again neatly with a 
clean bandage. 

"That feels ever so much better, Mrs. Hunter, 
you make a very good doctor.'' *'Waal, I do tha 
best I ken. I've gone through a good deal uv ex- 
perience since we came out here. What with my 
own family an' tha boys I've had my hands full a1 
times. Those boys are jest like children full uv 
deviltry. Sometimes in their rough hoss play one 
'11 break a leg, or another an arm, an' then they'll 
cum ter me ter git fixed up. I do tha best I ken, 
but if it's very serious I jest send over ter tha post 
surgeon." ''That's quite a long call for a doctor 
isn't it?" ''Yes it is, but it's a comfort ter know 
he's as near as that." 

"I suppose, Mrs. Hunter, Nell has told you of 
our engagement?" "Yes, yer bad boy, an' I've 
been waiting all this time ter hav yer tell me; il 
wuz a shock at first, coming so sudden like, but I've 
got over it ; I do hope yer both know yer own minds, 
because yer know yer hav 'n't known each other 
very long, an' I'd jest hate ter see any mistake. 
Nell's been a good daughter ter me, I must say, an* 
it almost broke my heart when I thought I wuz go- 
ing ter lose her, but she says yer going to stay right 
here arter yer married, an' that makes it seem 
easier. I do hope, Fred, yer '11 make her a good 
husband, an' from what I've seen uv yer, I think 
yer will." "You can be perfectly easy in your 
mind, Mrs. Hunter, I think too much of her to ever 
intentionally cause her to regret even for a moment, 
that she cast her lot with me." "I believe yer, 
Fred, an' I wish yer both all tha happiness thar is 
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to be got out uv this world. ' ' She bent down and 
kissed him, then bid him good-night. .As she went 
out of the door, Fred thought what a good, kind- 
hearted motherly woman she is, as a mother-in-law 
I know she won't have any terrors for me. 

Nell came in for a few moments, then she too 
kissed him good-night, turned down the light, and 
left him to his slumbers. 



CHAPTER X. 



As Mrs. Hunter predicted, Fred was able in n 
few days to go down stairs and sit on the piazza, 
Nell being almost his constant companion, and time 
passed pleasantly and quickly. They swapped 
stories of their college life, and when they had about 
exhausted that subject, she would read to him. 
When alone he wrote to his father and chums, tell- 
ing them of his happiness and rescue from the 
Indians. 

In another week he was able to walk about; 
everyone had heard of the engagement, and con- 
gratulated him. That is a mistake. There was 
one who did not, and he was Charlie. If black 
looks are any indication of one^s feelings, Fred's 
life would not be safe were the two to meet in some 
secluded place with the advantage in Charlie's 
favor. As it turned out afterwards, he too loved 
Nell, and had cherished a hope that some day for- 
tune would smile upon him and he could woo her 
openly. Now that chance had apparently van- 
ished ; this was the second time Fred had inter- ^ 
fered with him, and the more he thought, the more 
his wrongs became magnified, until he could stand 
the strain no longer. He resolved to drown his 
troubles in drink. He knew where there were two 
quart bottles of whiskey, and bided his time. When 
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the boys had gone to sleep he crept to the kitchen 
cupboard, and stole them. By morning, which 
was Sunday, there was but a half bottle left. He 
went out with the rest of the men to work, but he 
was so blind staggering drunk, Mr. Maxwell sent 
him back. He went to his.bunk and slept until late 
in the afternoon, then finished the balance of the 
bottle. He lay until about eight o'clock, then got 
up and staggered over to the house with one t^and 
on his revolver, muttering to himself, '*Dam tender- 
foot, cum out here will yer, first knock me over, 
then steal my girl, hey ; ought ter hav killed yer in 
tha barn that night, then yer wouldn't hav had tha 
girl. Yer ain't going to hav her now if I ken git ji 
bead on yer, yer measly faced coyote." A light 
streamed from the music room, and towards this 
he now directed his unsteady steps; when near 
enough to look in, there stood the cause of his 
hate beside Nell, who was seated at the organ. As 
he went nearer to get a better aim, the sweet melo- 
dious tone of a hymn broke the stillness of the 
night; he stopped and these words came to him 
to him through the open windows : 

A few more suns shall set 
'er these dark hills of time, 
And we shall be where suns are not, 
A far serener clime: 



A few more storms shall beat 

On this wild rocky shore. 

And we shall be where tempests cease, 

And surges swell no more: 
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A few more struggles here, 

A few more partings o'er, 

A few more toils, a few more tears, 

And we shall weep no more ; 

Tis but a little wiile. 

And he shall come again. 

Who died that we might live, who lives, 

That we with Him may reign ; 

CHOBUS. 

Then, my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that glad day; 
wash me in thy precious blood. 
And take my sins away. 

Charlie stood as one petrified, then the hand hold- 
ing the revolver dropped slowly to his side, finally 
the revolver dropped to the ground. He felt limp, 
a lump came in his throat, tears welled up in his 
eyes, and as the last sound of the organ died away, 
he collapsed completely, throwing himself flat on 
the ground, and gave vent to the pent up memories 
of years. ''Listen, Fred, I'm sure I hear some one 
sobbing, who can it be?" Fred went to the win- 
dow and looked out. ''You're right, Nell, there 
is some one out there; I'll get a lantern and see 
who it is." He found one in the office, lighted it 
and went out. The sobbing still continuing, he 
walked rapidly in that direction, until the rays of 
light showed him the form of a man, laying face 
downward. "What's the matter, old man, are 
you hurt?" And he turned him over. "Why, 
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Charlie, what are you doing here? Let me help 
you up," and he grabbed hold of him with that in- 
tention. *' Don't, Cub, don't touch me, I ain't fit 
ter be touched." ** Nonsense, let me help you." 
** Don't do it. Cub, don't do it, yer don't know what 
I wuz doing here. I'll tell yer. If that song 
hadn't been sung jest when it wuz, yer'd been a 
dead man by this time." "Why, what do you 
mean, Charlie? I don't understand you." *'Yer 
will when I get through, 'cause I'm going ter tell 
yer everything, everything, do yer hear?" and 
he sat up, resting on one hand. **When yer give 
me that whack on tha side uv tha head, that night 
over at Jim's, I made up ma mind I git square 
sumtime or other, an' I wuz waiting fur that time 
ter cum, then on top uv that cum the news that you 
an' Nell wuz going ter git married; that broke me 
all up. I 'd sworn off from liquoring, but I couldn't 
hold ter it, when I heard that, an' I drank a good 
load, 'cause I thought more uv that girl than sum 
people think. Tha liquor made me desperate; I 
kalkulated ter kill yer, an' run tha chance uv get- 
ting away, but that hymn saved yer, and me too, 
yes. Cub, me too, an' I'll tell yer why. 

**When I cum here no one knew whar I cum 
from, or what I cum fur, an' they tried many a 
time ter find out, but they never did, an' I guess 
they put me down as a bad lot, an' so I wuz, and 
hav been tha best part uv my life. I don't deny it, 
but I wasn't always that way. I had as good bring- 
ing up as most boys, but when my father died my 
mother an' me left tha old New England town, an' 
went ter tha city ter live. I thought tha world an' 
all uv mother, an' she did uv me, but city life didn't 
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agree with her. We didn't hav much money, an* 
had ter live in a tenement. Mother tried her hand 
at dressmaking while I sold papers on tha street. 
It was a different life ter what we 'd been used ter, 
'cause when father wuz living we had our own 
house an' servants an' a horse an' carriage, but 
before he died he'd lost most uv his mpney. I see 
mother wuz getting thinner every day, an' it broke 
ma heart ter think I couldn't help her. Things 
kept getting worse, an' I'll never furget tha last 
Sunday we went ter church. As she went out uv 
tha house she could hardly walk. I said, 'mother, 
don't go ter church ter day, yer're too weak^ better 
go back.' 'No, Charlie, I sumhow feel that this 
will be my last time, an ' I want ter go. ' I held her 
up an' when we reached tha church we had ter sit 
down in tha last pew, 'cause she didn't have 
strength ter go any further. We listened ter tha 
sermon, an ' it seemed ter do mother good, an ' when 
they cum ter tha last hymn mother an' me stood 
up an' sung it all through. That hymn was tha 
one yer and Miss Nell sung ter night. I knowed 
tha tune as soon as I heard it, an' it took me back 
ter tha time mother wuz alive. She died that week ; 
there wuz hardly enough money ter bury her with. 
''When she wuz gone I didn't have a friend in 
tha world, I drifted from one place ter tha other, 
picking up a living tha best way I could, an' so it 
went on fur years, from bad ter worse. Tha crowd 
I mixed in with wuz a hard lot ; I learned ter drink, 
ter swear, yes, an' ter steal. The wind up cum one 
night when I wuz going ter my bunk under tha 
dock; that's what I'd cum ter, a dock rat. A 
drunken man wuz cumming towards me. As he 
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cum under tha gas light, I saw he wuz out of his 
neighborhood; he had on good clothes, thar wuz a 
diamond in his shirt an' a gold chain on his vest. I 
couldn't stand tha sight of so much wealth on an- 
other man, when I wuz starving. Tha devil got a 
hold uv me, and when tha man passed .1 slipped up 
behind an' hit him a crack on tha back uv tha 
head with a black jack, an' he went down like a log. 
It wasn't long 'fore I had tha diamond, his watch 
and chain, an' a roll of bills. That night I changed 
my sleeping quarters an' tha next morning I read 
in tha papers that a man wu^ found dead on that 
street. Then I lit out, worked myself out West, 
an' finally landed here. Now, Cub, yer've heard 
my story, it's a bad one I'll admit, but that hymn 
has made a better man uv me ; I 'm going ter turn 
over a new leaf, I 'm going ter start over again, but 
not here. I'm going away ter night, let me go in 
peace, away over tha plains, no one 'uU know where 
I go, nor who I be when I get thar. ' ' During this 
recital Charlie had risen to his feet. Fred had not 
uttered a word, while Nell had been an interested 
listener. As soon as she learned that the man was 
Charlie she had rushed upstairs for her revolver 
and had stolen out of doors, ready to assist Fred 
in case there was need. As the story of the man 's 
life was being told, she came nearer and nearer, and 
before it was finished she was leaning on Fred's 
shoulder with tears in her eyes. 

''Nell, I'm glad yer here, I've thought a heap 
sight uv yer, an' more than anybody 'uU ever 
know. You an' yer father have done what yer 
could fur me, but it warn't no use, 'cause I had tha 
devil in me. But yer knocked him out ter night 
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with that hymn, an' tha ain't nuthing else cud a 
done it. I desarve all I got, an' a heap more be- 
sides, an'. Cub, you desarve all yer got, 'cause yer 
done what's right. I ain't agoing ter ask either 
uv yer ter take my hand 'cause it's done sum dirty 
work, but I hope neither one uv yer's got any hard 
feelings against me, an' that yer '11 forgive me fur 
what I've done." 

**Here, Charlie, is my hand, I'm not afraid to 
take yours; you've done wrong, there can be no 
question about that, but the people you were thrown 
amongst are largely j*esponsible, and if it will do 
you any good to have my forgiveness you can have 
it willingly. You've led a bad life, but at last youi* 
eyes seem to be open to the good there is in your 
future, and all I can say is that I hope you will 
succeed wherever you go, and Crod go with you." 
**Here, Charlie, is my hand, too, and I say all that 
Fred has said. Before you ever again commit a 
crime, think of your dear mother in heaven as vou 
thought of her tonight." ''I will. Miss Nell, I 
promise. Bless yer both." He turned and went 
out the gate. As Fred and Nell stood by the open 
window talking over the night 's episode, they heard 
what they concluded was Charlie and his horse go- 
ing out on the plains. They never saw or heard of 
him again. 

Fred started in the next morning to work. Mr. 
Hunter had made deals for 1800 calves and they 
had been coming in for the past week. The men 
had been kept busy putting the brand upon their 
haunches. Mr. Maxwell told Fred he could assist 
the men at this work, and he accordingly went to 
the branding pen. Pete, who had charge of the 
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gang, put him to work assisting the men whose duty 
was to throw the calf and secure him, while others 
kept the irons hot by means of a good sized forge, 
and Dutch Jake did the branding. 

While the work was laborious, yet everything 
went smoothly and quickly. One calf at a time was 
driven into the pen, which he no sooner entered 
than a lariat was around his horns, and one each 
around his hind and fore legs ; he was on the ground 
before you could say ** Jack Robinson," and in such 
a position that he could not move. Jake's iron 
would sizzle for a moment, then the calf was hus- 
tled out on the other side with a double H marked 
on his haunch. 

By working hard they managed to finish the 
branding by Saturday night. The calves were 
then ready to go on the range. 

Mr. Maxwell came up to Fred as he was aboul 
ready to go the house and almost took his breath 
away, when he said, ** Sonny, how would yer like 
ter go on tha range with tha calves?" '*Why, er, 
all right I guess, Mr. Maxwell." **Um! but you 
don't seem to ketch at it as if it wuz a sugar plunr 
hey sonny." */0h yes, I'd like to go first rate, Mr. 
Maxwell. " * ' Now see yere, sonny, I know what yer 
thinking of, it's Miss Nell, an' I don't blame yer a 
bit, but yer see, if yer going ter learn this business, 
yer can 't learn it ter hum, yer got ter git out whar 
it tis, an' thar ain't no better chance ter learn this 
part than going out with two year olds, 'cause 
it 's thar first time, an ' tha putty scarey fur a while ; 
I don't send any but ma best men with such a herd. 
I'll let 'em rest easy ter morrow, an 'by Monday 
morning they'll furgit all 'bout tha branding, so by 
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sun up, thar'll be ready ter go. Lariat Pete 'uU 
have charge, an' he'll take 'em over by tba other 
end uv Squash Mountain. So yer see, sonny, yer 
won't be going such a terrible way arter all, an' 
once in a while Pete 'uU let yer off in tha arter- 
noon, so yer ken kum hum ter see how tha folks 
are getting along, but yer must git back by night, 
as that's tha mos ticklish time fur tha critters, as 
yer '11 find out by experience. 'Bout two weeks, I 
low, 'ull be 'nough, then I '11 send a man ter relieve 
yer. ' ' 

Mr. Maxwell had confused Fred by his straight- 
forward talk, and his reference to Nell had caused 
a flush to overspread his face, but he realized that 
he was right, and resolved to do his duty. 

**A11 right, Mr. Maxwell, I'll be on hand; I can 
see it's quite a necessary thing to learn by ex- 
perience, and as you say, it can't be learned at 
home, so I shall have to adopt the old motto, 'Busi- 
ness before pleasure.' " **Yer right, sonny, tha 
pleasure '11 come arterwards, an' it won't sour eny 
fur tha waiten. ' ' 

Fred told at the supper table, about the new work 
Mr. Maxwell had given him, and the news was re- 
ceived with more or less satisfaction by the family. 

**I told yer, my boy, Mr. Maxwell was a hard mas- 
ter, but when yer git through, yer can bet yer raw 
hide boots yer won't have ter learn it over agin, an' 
fur that particular kind uv business a young herd 
is tha best, 'cause tha 're pesky critters, an ' a coyote 
'ull almost send em scooting; then's thar time it 
puts yer on yer mettle. 

*'I suppose it's all right, Papa, but I think Mr 
Maxwell was real mean to send Fred out so soon 
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after being hurt/' ** Why, yer feel all right, don 't 
yer, my boy?'' '*Yes, Sir, I'm feeling first rate, 
but Mr. Maxwell 's proposition came so sudden that 
I 'm afraid I hesitated at first. He explained, how- 
ever, what a great chance it was to learn with a 
young herd, and I was forced to admit that my 
personal inclination ter stay ter hum, as he said, 
wouldn't learn that part of the business. He 
further said that two weeks would be long enough, 
and that Pete would let me off once in awhile in the 
afternoon to come home. " ' ' Then you 're not going 
very far away, Fred?" *^No, I believe somewhere 
near the other end of Squash Mountain." ^^ In- 
deed, Ella and I can ride over and see how you're 
getting along, can't we, Ella?" '*0h, of course, 
if you'll promise to ride over with me to see how 
the troop is getting along." '*Why, Ella, that's 
very imperlite." '*I know it is. Mama, but I was 
just returning the slap she gave me about Mr. 
Brown ; now we 're square, sister dear. Fred knows 
I didn't mean anything else." At this juncture 
Mr. Hunter left the table, saying * ' skit scat, ' ' which 
set every one laughing, and they all followed him 
into the sitting room. Fred was thoroughly tired 
out from the week's work, and as all the men who 
had been selected to go with the young herd had 
been excused from work on the morrow, he decided 
to retire early and sleep long, with the result that 
it was nearly nine o 'clock before he awoke, but feel- 
ing tip top. 

Nell had waited breakfast so that they could en- 
joy the meal together. **I'm awfully disappointed, 
Fred, that you're going away; I think it's real 
mean. " * * Don 't mention it, Nell. If Mr. Maxwell 
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had knocked me down I could not have been more 
disagreeably surprised. He saw it, too, because I 
wasn't a good enough actor to hide it, and he 
guessed the cause first time. " * * What did he say ? ' ' 
**He said he knew it was of you I was thinking, and 
he didn't blame me a bit, but business came before 
pleasure, and the pleasure wouldn't sour any for 
the waiting." **The old cross thing, I wonder 
what he knows of pleasure, excepting it's tending 
steers and bossing people." **Come, Nell dear, 
you mustn't take on so, it will all come out right in 
the end; I didn't want to go, and I don't want to 
go now, any more than you want me to, but you 
realize as I do that it is necessary, if I am to learn 
a business that seems so full of things to learn, and 
besides, we are not going very far, and it won't take 
me very long to get here, once I get a chance to get 
away. ' ' 

** That's the only redeeming feature about the 
whole outfit. Ella and I can come over and see 
you occasionally." **Yei5, won't it be nice, but 
you must come in time to return before dark, be- 
cause I should feel uneasy otherwise." 

'*Fred." '*Yes, dear." **When do you think 
we should be married." **Well, er, I hadn't 
thought just when, but if you have any particular 
date, I'll agree." **Well then, suppose we make it 
ten years from now. " * * Nell, you don 't mean it ! " 
His hand went down with such force that he upset 
his cup of coffee, which made such a racket that 
Sam came in. **Wantee me?" **No, Sam, not 
just now." **Alle light, ling-belle, next timee, 
hey?" ''Yes, Sam." ''Thinkee wantee coffee 
next timee?" Fred looked at Nell, then at Sam, 
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who thought maybe he had asked enough questions 
for the present, especially as Fred's looks spoke 
more than words, and which told him that Fred 
knew he was having a little Chinese fun all by him- 
self. * * AUe lightee, goo byee. " * * Good-bye, Sam. ' * 

**Fred, that proposition seemed to startle you. 
I can't understand it, after you said you would 
agree on any date I choose." '*But Nell, ten 
years!" Well, what is there wrong about that?" 
**Why, we'll be old and grey headed by that time." 
**Well, suppose we say five years, how does that 
suit your majesty?" *'Not at all, Nell, make it 
one year." **0h, well, if you want to wait as 
long as that, very well, sir." **As long as that? 
Why, you were going to make it ten years; I can't 
understand you, Nell." 

''You silly, couldn't you see I was joking?" 
**No dear, I thought you were in earnest. You 
see, I've never been married before, and every- 
thing's new." ''And pray, sir, isn't it also new 
with me?" "Forgive me, Nell, of course it is. 
Come now, don't tease me any more; let us settle 
on a date." "I'll agree to agree with you provid- 
ing it is not too long." "Well then, those college 
chums of yours are coming here about the latter 
part of June, and of course you will want to have 
a good time with them for about a week." Notic- 
ing a look of surprise on Fred's face, she con- 
tinued, "you see, I don't intend that they shall 
monopolize you all the time they are here, so 1 
thought July 4th would be an agreeable date." 
"Glorious, I'll agree to that, Nell." "The boys 
won't care, I hope. I'll show them around enough, 
so that they can take care of themselves after- 
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wards. They Ve learnt how to do that before this. ' ' 
''Well now, what else is there on the programme?'* 

* ' The night we 're married, Papa says W€f can have 
a dance in the barn. He'll arrange to have the post 
band over, and he'll send out invitations to the 
troopers, the neighboring cattlemen, to Deerfoot, 
and a few of his braves." ''My, but that will be 
a record breaker, won't it, Nell?" "Yes, I rather 
think it Will, and just think how picturesque. 
There will be the troopers in uniform, then the 
Novojos, in all their gaudy trappings, the cowboys 
in theirs, and I suppose your friends will bring 
along their dress suits?" "Of course they will, 
when I tell them they are coming to a wedding. 
That's what I call a splendid arrangement, and 
suits me to a tee." "Wantee tee?" Sam had en- 
tered just in time to catch the last word, or possibly 
he had been standing there patiently wondering 
when they were ever going, and had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity so that he could clear away 
the dishes. At any rate it had the desired effect. 
"No, Sam, all through, you can come in now," and 
they joined the family on the piazza. 

Fred found time in the afternoon to write his 
father and chums, giving them the date of his wed- 
ding. He told his father he should like to have the 
family, if it was at all possible, witness the event, 
and to his chums all the particulars they wanted to 
know regarding the route, fare, etc., and if they 
would let him know how many were coming he 
would arrange to have conveyances meet them. He 
then accompanied «Tack to the stable to look over his 
horse equipments, so that they would be in shape 
for the morning. 
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After supper he had a long chat with Nell, then 
retired, knowing that he would not have the com- 
fort of a bed again for some time. He slept 
soundly, and did not awake until the alarm clock 
warned him it was time to get up. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Nell was awaiting him in the dining room and 
they ate breakfast together. She warned him about 
taking cold, and to be sure to take sufficient blan- 
kets, and a poncho for wet weather. In fact, she 
talked to him as any sensible girl would talk to a 
person she thought needed the advice, and it was 
well that she did, because Fred had not even 
thought of a poncho. 

After breakfast Nell went with him to the stable 
and assisted in packing his blankets, etc., in a roll 
which was strapped to the rear of the saddle; all 
being secure, he gave Nell a few hearty kisses, 
jumped in the saddle, touched ** Lightning'' with a 
spur, and was off. 

**We're waiten fur yer, Cub,'' was Pete's greet- 
ing on his arrival at the yard. *'Yer stay here an' 
take yer place with Dutch Jake an ' his men in tha 
rear uv tha herd. Now then, all ready." The 
gates were swung open, and out stalked eight or 
ten old steers; after them came the young ones; 
here and there Fred noticed a few more old ones, 
put there, as he learned afterwards, to help keep the 
young ones steady. 

Pete placed himself on the right, while another 
man took his position on the left, and as the herd 
came out, each man took the place that had been 
selected for him, until the whole body was on the 
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move. Pred, Dutch Jake, two other men and the 
grub wagon, bringing up in the rear. Fred looked 
back and saw Nell standing in the lookout on top 
of the house; every now and then he would turn 
around and wave his sombrero, until the distance 
became too great. 

The grazing grounds were reached late that af- 
ternoon, and the cattle were glad to lay down after 
their long walk. Camp was speedily prepared and 
supper eaten, then the men were selected for the 
different tours of duty of four hours on, and four 
hours off. Fred being in the first gang, he was in- 
structed not to make any noise that would have a 
tendency to startle the cattle, and if he found they 
were getting restless, to talk to them or sing a little, 
and if they stampeded, to try and keep them in a 
circle, but in any case not to get in front of them, 
as it would mean almost certain death, a warning 
which needed no second telling. 

The grounds selected were particularly well 
adapted for a young herd. They were well cov- 
ered with the famous Grama grass, among which 
Mr. Hunter had caused to be planted a large quan- 
tity of tallow weed seed, which to the cattle was 
like sugar on oatmeal to a child, and relished as 
much. For water a branch of the Rio de Chelle 
was used, being but a short distance away. 

Fred's first tour was uninteresting in so far as 
excitement was concerned, but the novelty of his 
first duty as a cow puncher on the plains was not 
unpleasant. Towards the last end of his tour a 
crescent moon appeared, and as its faint rays over- 
spread the scene, Fred pulled his horse to a stand- 
still to drink in what he thought would make a 
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splendid picture. Here lay the whole herd sur- 
rounded at intervals by mounted cowboys; in the 
distance was the camp fire blazing merrily, still 
further on loomed up Squash Mountains, while to 
the right the silvery moonbeams danced upon the 
water, and it was with regret that he left his post 
when relieved by the second tour man. 

On arriving at camp he lit his pipe and sat among 
the men for a half hour listening to their yarns, 
then rolled himself in a blanket and fell asleep. 

Before morning he had finished another tour, 
and was again asleep, from which he was awakened 
to eat breakfast, consisting of eggs, bacon, coflfee 
and corn cake, being hungry as a bear he did jus- 
tice to the meal. 

The cattle, having arisen with the birds, and be- 
ing also hungry, had spread out and were busily 
eating, and as they ate they advanced until at night 
fall, when camp was pitched the second time, it was 
at a considerable distance from the night previous. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Nell, true to 
her word, accompanied by Ella and Jack, visited 
the camp, and were received by Fred as if he had 
not seen them in a month. Nell, of course, received 
most of his attention and upon their departure he 
accompanied them part way, returning in time to 
do his tour, feeling somewhat homesick. On Sat- 
urday Pete circled the herd back towards Squash 
Mountains, and on Sunday told Fred he could 
go to the ranch, but that he must be back by night 
fall, as he couldn't tell what night he would need 
every man he had. Fred promised, and lost no 
time in getting away, nor in getting there. As the 
horse rushed through the gate he almost ran over 
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Sam, who was walking slowly towards the kitchen 
with three headless chickens in one hand, and an 
ax in the other, all of which he dropped and ran for 
his life, thinking the old boy was after him this 
time sure. The spectacle so convulsed Fred, that 
between laughter and the pulling up of the horse, 
he nearly fell out of the saddle, but was caught by 
Jack, who with the rest of the family had been 
seated in their usual places on the piazza, and had 
all jumped up on hearing the commotion. He re- 
ceived a royal welcome, as everyone had missed 
him greatly, even Sam, and while Jack looked after 
his horse, he sat down beside Nell and kept company 
with Mr. Hunter in a smoke. 

At dinner Fred looked at" the chicken, then at 
Sam, who pretended that he didn't see him. Fred 
did not propose to let the opportunity escape, how- 
ever, and after he had been served and had eaten a 
morsel, he turned to Sam. *' Pretty good chicken, 
Sam.'' ^^Plente muchee goodee?" **Yes, very 
much; I didn't see him run either." '^See him 
runne chickee yard, headee on, no headee, no see, no 
thinkee debble catchee." **Well, you always keep 
your head on, Sam, and you'll never get caught. 
If you run the way I saw you today, you'll make a 
good sprinter, if you train a little." **Me big 
splinter, no burnee." Sam had evidently misun- 
derstood Fred, and he in turn did not know whether 
Sam was making a joke or not, so concluded to 
switch the conversation. ^'Really, Mr. Hunter, this 
chicken is very nice and tender." '^Yes, my boy, 
our chef tells me he thinks a chicken should be 
cooked 'bout two hours arter it's been killed, and 
'fore it gets stiff, an' I guess he's about right, fur 
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somehow it seems ter taste better than one that's 
been killed a day or two. Thar's many a rinkle 
these Frenchmen know about cooking, but there's 
many a time my mouth just watered fur a good 
old New England dinner, corn beef and cabbage, 
turnips, carrots, beets and tomatoes with a pump- 
kin pie thrown in, that's tha time Mrs. Hunter 
gets a chance." **I agree with you, Mr. Hunter, 
a Yankee dinner is good at any time, and I hope 
Mrs. Hunter will get a chance to cook one soon. 
Some of my Eastern friends, who think I have come 
out to the wilderness, would be surprised to know 
that we can have the choice of three kinds of cook- 
ing, the Yankee, the French or the Dutch." **Yes, 
my boy, and by tha best cooks in either uv 'em. ' ' 

After dinner all adjourned to the piazza, where 
the men lit their pipes and conversation was re- 
newed. 

* * How 's tha calves gitting along, my boy ? " * * As 
nearly as I can judge, they are getting along splen- 
didly." **Did yer notice any poor feeders among 
'em ? " * * Not many, there were two or three. Pete 
said they were the best lot of calves he ever saw." 
**I'm glad ter hear it; yer ken bet yer boots he's 
putty near right." **Air they lively?" **Yes 
sir, very ; so much so that Pete was anxious to have 
me back tonight because he said he couldn't tell 
when he would need every man he's got." **I kal- 
kulate he's about right, an' what he's got ter look 
out fur, an' what I allow he meant is a thunder an' 
lighten time. Yer haven't had eny yet, but I tell 
yer, when it comes on ter a young herd, with its 
boom a te boom, boom, bang, it 'uU set 'em crazy, 
an' if tha men ain't as quick as tha lighten, they'll 
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stampede sure as preachen, an' if tha do, my boy, 
don't get in front uv 'em; if yer do, waal, thar's 
always a chance in everything they say, but I'm 
telling yer thar's a mighty slim chance fur tha 
man that gits in tha front uv cf azy steers, but yer 
seem ter have been born kind a lucky, an' yer 
may find yer way out. ' ' 

**Fred, you will be very careful, won't you?" 
' * Indeed I will, Nell, I 'm not at all anxious to learn 
by experience in that line. I have heard the men 
telling of thrilling escapes, and what this one did, 
and that one, some of them were so thrilling that 
my hair had a tendency to stand up straight. ' ' 

**Well, I won't be happy until you are home 
again." *^ Neither will I, but as Mr. Maxwell says, 
business is business." **0h bother Mr. Maxwell." 

**Waal, I ken tell yer my boy, if yer do git inter 
a stampede, thar ain't eny horse that ken git yer 
out of it eny better than that thar one uv your'n." 

*^That is my thought, Mr. Hunter, and I have 
every confidence, when I am on his back. He's a 
great horse. By the way I see it is going on for 
three o'clock, and it's time for me to start; I shall 
probably be back next Sunday." He and Nell 
went towards the stable. *' Lightning" was very 
frisky, and they both had their hands full in getting 
him ready. When everything had been arranged, 
Fred walked over to Nell, who was holding * * Light- 
ning" by the head, but as he drew near *^ Light- 
ning" started forward, and Nell was forced to go 
with him. Fred made another attempt, but with a 
like result. I do believe, Fred, this horse knows 
what you want to do, and he is having lots of fun. ' ' 
* * Do you think so ? I '11 try him again. ' ' He did, but 
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'* Lightning '^ would let him come only so far. 
*^Well, this is interesting, what am I going to do, 
Nell?'' *^I'm afraid, sir, you will have to be sat- 
isfied with throwing me one/' *^ Nonsense, just 
run the reins through that ring and tie it, that will 
fix him. There, you rascal, I guess we won't have 
any more interference from you. ' ' But as he made 
another movement towards Nell, ** Lightning" 
swung his body around, so that they were still sep- 
arated. The manoeuvers of the horse were so 
ludicrous that they both laughed heartily. Fred 
finally went out of the door, around to the one at 
the other end. '^Here I am, Nell, in spite of him, 
and I 'm going to take three or four for the trouble 
I've had. There, there and there, and there's one 
for good measure. ** Aren't you ashamed of your- 
self, Fred? And 'Lightning' looking right at 
you." *'Not a bit of it, Nell, he deserves to see 
more of it." **Well, he's a good horse, so he is; 
here's a nice sugar lump, and as she put it in his 
mouth she patted him on his glossy neck, while Fred 
untied the rein. '*Now we're all ready." **I'm 
awfully sorry you've got to go, Fred." *' Can't 
help it, Nell, business is business. " ' * Oh, I suppose 
so, but it's just horrid." *'So it is, but we are nol 
our own bosses yet. I'll have to find a gold mine, 
that's all there is about it." **Well, find a big one, 
Fred, while you 're about it. " * ' I will, sarten sure ; 
here, dear, one more. There, now I must go. ' ' And 
with one leap he was on ** Lightning 's " back. 
' ' Good-bye, Nell. " ' ' Good-bye, Fred. " As he went 
out the door he gave the horse his head, and it was a 
flying good-bye, indeed, he gave the family as he 
went past the house and out through the gate. He 
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reached the camp in good season, and after supper 
laid down to rest for the next tour. 

The following day Fred made a very neat catch 
of a young bull, who had been ugly for two or three 
days, and apparently had finally made up his mind 
to take matters in his own way, by taking French 
leave at a rapid pace. When he started Fred was 
fully one hundred yards away, but he immediately 
gave * * Lightning ' ' the spurs, and before many min- 
utes Mr. Bull was laying flat on the ground, '* Light- 
ning" keeping the lariat tight, while Fred was 
deftly securing the animal, who was much subdued 
when led back to the herd, and Fred was compli- 
mented by Pete for his quick work. 

On Wednesday it was very hot, and towards 
evening, what little air had been stirring entirely 
died out, and it became very close. The cattle felt 
it as well as the men, as was indicated by their 
panting. Black clouds appeared in the West, and 
as evening advanced, a distant rumble could be 
heard. Pete stood up and sniffed the air. ** Peers 
ter me, boys, we 're in fur a hard time ter night. ' ' 
Just then there was the reflection of distant light- 
ning, and in the course of a minute or so a low, 
sullen rumble. Then another flash and another 
rumble a little nearer. Then came a little puff of 
air. That settles it, boys, every man up an' sur- 
round tha herd. Do yer level ter keep 'em quiet, 
an' don't let 'em git away from yer. Cub ; yer want 
ter sing ter night, as yer never sung before, an' if 
yer don't know how ter sing make up somethin' so 
long as tha critters can hear yer. ' ' Every man took 
his post, the artillery of heaven was now booming 
in quick succession, and coming rapidly nearer. 
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As the cattle became more nervous, first one herds- 
man and then another broke out in song, until they 
-were all singing. The wind, a forerunner of the 
storm, had reached them and seemed to increase at 
every moment. The zig zag flashes here and there 
were quite blinding, followed almost immediately 
by the thundering boom. The wind increased to 
half a gale, and the trees in the distance were bend- 
ing low, the cattle were beginning to bellow with 
fear, in spite of the brave efforts of the herdsmen 
to keep them quiet. At every flash Fred could 
see Pete giving additional instructions to the men. 
At last, and as a climax, a bolt of lightning struck 
the herd, fairly in the center. With the deafening 
clap came a roar from the frightened animals and 
as if by common signal, every steer seemed to jump, 
the old as well as the young. Notwithstanding 
every effort was made to keep them moving in a 
circle, they broke on Fred's side, and the stampede 
had begun. Fred did not realize his danger until 
he found the steers were running past him on each 
side, then he gave ** Lightning '' the spurs, and the 
race for life began. Had he been able to reach the 
open he would have had no trouble in out-Tunning 
them, but being hemmed in as he was, it was hard 
work to make headway. Both horse and rider for- 
tunately kept their senses, and slowly but surely 
they forged ahead, first past one steer and then an- 
other. Fred thanked heaven that Mr. Hunter dealt 
in short horn cattle, and thus modified the danger 
there would have been among Texan steers. 
Finally there were but two steers between him and 
free space. He pulled out his revolver, and by the 
aid of the next flash of lightning was lucky enough 
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to shoot the leading steer in the rump, who im- 
mediately slackened his pace. The steer in front 
of Fred went to the right of the wounded animal, 
while ** Lightning'' went to the left. Just as he 
passed him into the open, the poor beast fell, and 
over him climbed and tumbled a writhing mass, the 
steers behind pushing those in front, until this pile 
of flesh became as a pyramid, around which the 
other circled, until they met again, and the onward 
rush continued, but now in a different direction, 
towards Squash Mountains. There was nothing for 
Fred to do, but keep on ; he tried to break away to 
either side, but the cattle having spread out, he 
found it was too risky a work to attempt. As they 
neared the mountain he noticed the gradual incline 
of the ground, and the thought occurred, that if 
they once started fairly up the elevation would soon 
tell on them, and they would be forced to stop from 
sheer exhaustion, and that was the very thing that 
happened, Fred bringing them sooner to a stop by 
firing right and left into the herd, each bullet either 
wounding or killing a steer, and each steer that 
fell making a little pyramid of flesh but not as 
large as the one on the plans, and so ended Fred's 
first and last stampede experience. 

Pete and his men had followed closely. When 
the herd had stopped, they were immediately sur- 
rounded and driven back to the plains, and when 
the smiling sun came up in all its radiance, into a 
cloudless sky, both man and beast laid down for a 
much needed rest. 

Along about eleven o'clock the herd was started 
back to the grazing grounds. On their way Pete 
and his men stopped long enough to put out of their 
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misery the poor beasts that were past mending, and 
when the loss from the stampede was counted up, it 
was found that sixty-nine cattle had lost their lives. 

Pete told Fred to go home and tell Mr. Maxwell 
about the loss, and all the particulars relating to the 
stampede, and also that he guessed he had had ex- 
perience enough, and if Mr. Maxwell was willing he 
could stay ter hum, if there was a man to send back 
in his place. 

Fred needed no second invitation, and even 
** Lightning'' seemed anxious to be quit of it all, as 
was evidenced by the way they left the herd behind. 

Upon his arrival his first duty was attended to, 
by giving Mr. Maxwell all particulars of the pre- 
vious night, and was pleased when he said, * * Sonny, 
I guess you've had enough fur awhile, anyway, an ' 
yer can stay ter hum ; I '11 send out another man in 
yer place. ' ' When Fred had told him, as requested, 
the exact location of the dead steers, for the pur- 
pose, as he afterwards learned, of saving meat, he 
went to the house to surprise Nell. 

As he reached the gate he dismounted, and slap- 
ping ^^ Lightning" on the back, sent him to the 
stable. He then entered the house, and hearing 
Nell singing somewhere upstairs, directed his steps 
thither, but making as little noise as possible. Nell 
and her mother were in the latter 's room, both 
busily darning socks, which they dropped as they 
jumped, and uttered a wee bit of a scream, as Fred 
suddenly entered the room, proceeded by the little 
word '*Boo." 

**0h, Fred, how yer frightened us, aren't yer 
mean, and we wuz just talking about yer, wonder- 
ing if yer would be back Sunday." 
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Pardon me,. Mrs. Hunter, if I frightened you, 
but I couldn't resist the opportunity to surprise 
Nell. I'm back for good.'' ''Is that so? How 
nice." ''Yes, I believe I have learned enough, even 
about a stampede." "Did you have a stampede, 
Fred?" "Yes, a bully one last night, and I was 
right in front." "And you're alive to tell of it? 
How fortunate. Do tell us all about it." "Yes, 
Fred, sit right down, fur I'm jest as anxious as 
Nell is ter hear it. ' ' So Fred was compelled to re- 
count the night's adventure, but to an interested 
and appreciative audience, and again to Mr. Huntei* 
and Jack at supper that night, while Willie sat per 
fectly still with wide-open eyes and mouth. 

"That's thar cheapest stampede I've had in 
years, only sixty-nine out of 1800 ; I ken remember 
tha time a herd uv two thousand broke away, back 
in '72, an' every consarned critter jumped inter 
tha ravine about 800 feet down, an' fur sum weeks, 
eny one that wuz going that way, gave tha place a 
wide berth. 

"Arter all, my boy, yer looking mighty well, yer 
as brown as an Injun, nothing like tha open ter live 
in, I tell yer. By tha way, I clean f urgot, Deerfool 
wuz here yesterday morning, and he's got sumthing 
mos' particular he wants ter see yer about, yer bet- 
ter take a run up his way, as soon as yer ken, ter- 
morrow perhaps. ' ' 

"Why, papa, I didn't see Deerfoot." "Waal 
that ain't saying that I didn't, daughter. I don't 
see how yer could a seen him or hear him nuther, 
between tha screeching yer wuz doing sumwhere 
upstairs, an tha noise Ella wuz making on tha 
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pianna; nobody could a heard enything, even if it 
had a been tha troop band. ' ' 

*'How yer go on, Henry, Nell was singing *Tha 
Star Spangled Banner. ' ' ' ' ' Yer don 't say, I never 
would a believe it.*' ''And Ella wuz a singing yer 
favorite song, 'Annie Laurie.' '' "Waal, that beats 
me, tha wether must sartingly a been too hot, or 
sumthing or other yesterday. Guess I better take 
a doze uv salts termorrow morning, Jen; jest kinder 
keep me in mind uv it. I ain't gitting exercise 
'nough, that what's tha matter, an' my blood's git- 
ting too rich. Have ter take ter hoss-back riding 
again I guess ; I do believe I '11 go with Fred in tha 
morning as far as Squash Mountains, that is if yer 
going, my boy." "Yes, sir, I think I had better 
go, I don't believe Deerfoot would take the trouble 
to come way down here on a small matter. " "No 
more do I." 

"Are you going on horse back. Papa?" "Yes, 
Nell, I haven't seen tha sheep in a month uv Sun- 
days, an' this 'ull be a good chance." "Can I go 
with you?" "Sartingly." "How jolly, what 
time will we start?" "'Bout eight, even then it 
'ull take Fred till night-fall 'fore he gits thar." 

Don't yer want ter cum, too, Ella?" "No, Papa, 
not tomorrow, I have an engagement. " "A what ? ' ' 
' ' An engagement. " " Yer don 't mean like Nell 's ? " 
"No indeed, Mr. Brown and some of the troop are 
coming over." "Oh, I see, jest tell tha Lieutenant 
I wuz sorry I had ter be away, an' that I left yer 
ter entertain him. I don't know how yer '11 get 
along without me, but yer '11 jest have ter, that's all 
thar is about it. ' ' Mrs. Hunter, noticing that Ella 
was flushing up, interrupted him before he could 
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say more. *' Henry, ain't yer ashamed of yerself 
ter tease Ella so?*' '* Guess I be, Jen, guess I be, 
but what's that some fellow said, *A little fun now 
an' then is pretty good dose of medicine fur tlui 
best of men,' or sumthing like that, an' as I needed 
a dose of sumthing' thought I'd try it, but yer 
kind a made it sour on my stomach, Jen; guess I'll 
have ter take salts arter all. Cum here, daughter, 
and kiss yer. old Pop, jest ter show thar ain't no 
hard feelings." Ella came around the table, put 
her firms around his neck. * * There, Papa, I forgive 
you." *^Yer a good girl, cum on, Fred, let's 
have a smoke up." 

The next morning the three started away. Mr. 
Hunter gave Fred directions how to reach Deer- 
foot's camp, and when the parting of the ways had 
been reached, they separated, but not without 
longing looks passing between Fred and Nell. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Mr. Hunter and Nell rode up the mountain to the 
sheep pasture, a place one could reach, had he a 
clear path, without the aid of sight, relying only 
upon his hearing, because of the hundreds of blablas 
bleated out in the different intonations from the 
deep bass of the ram, to the weak call of the lambs. 
As they neared the group and passed on towards 
the herder, a sheep followed, another joined him, 
then another, until there were hundreds. When 
Mr. Hunter stopped they stopped, but continued 
moving among each other like a kaleidoscope, ex- 
cepting they were of about one color, a dirty white. 
*^My, my, these air not like tha little Iambics who 
fleece wuz white as snow, that followed tha little 
Marys wherever they did go.'* **No, sir, tha putty 
dirty. Mr. Maxwell wuz up a couple a days ago 
an' said he kalkulated ter give 'em a dip next 
weef ^*Waal, thar sartingly need it, how's thar 
health?" ''Putty good, sir, ain't lost many by 
sickness, but I lost 'bout fifty from a couple uv 
mountain lions, 'fore I could pot 'em." ** Killed 
'em both, did yer?" ''Yes, sir, got tha skins over 
in my lean to. " " How 's it kum that yer let 'em 
git away with so many 'fore yer got 'em?" ''Waal, 
yer see, sir, one ud work on one side uv tha herd, an ' 
tha other on tha tother side, an' when I heard tha 
sheep jump on one side, I 'd run over, but I couldn '1 
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see nuthing but a few drops. a blood; then, when 
I wuz on that side, tha tother critter would git in 
his work, an' atween 'em, they had me 'bout crazy. 
Tha had a regular time ter come, so one night, when 
tha moon wuz putty well up I got over on tha west 
side uv tha pasture lot, 'cause tha wind wuz coming 
that way, so tha critter couldn't smell me, an' 1 
didn't have ter wait long 'fore he cum along, but 
he didn't go far; I wuz mighty pleased when i 
potted him. Two or three nights arter, I got his 
mate an ' I ain 't had eny trouble since ; yer see, sir, 
I'm all alone up here, an' when enything happens 
like that, it kinder sets yer head a puzzling what 
ter do. If I'd go ter tha ranch fur help, maybt 
sumthing else ud happen ter tha sheep 'fore I gol 
back." *^Yer right, an' yer ought ter had another 
man ter help yer ; arter this yer '11 have one. Cum, 
Nell, we 'd better be gitting back. "As they 
wended their way downward, a moving body of 
men could be seen crossing the plains, towards the 
ranch. ** Hello, thar goes tha troop, I guess; 
kinder late, peers to me, less tha going ter stay over 
night." *' Perhaps that is their intention. Papa." 
**Waal, we'll make 'em welcome, 'cause tha putty 
good boys. " 

The troopers, for it was they, numbered sixtv 
men; as they came galloping up, the men bronzed, 
straight as an arrow, the horses lean, and straight 
limbed, the bright metal glistening in the sun, they 
looked as they were, the perfect soldier. As they 
neared their destination the sharp notes of the bugle 
pierced the air, the horses came to a trot, another 
blast halted them, and at the third blast the men 
dismounted. Orders were then given to unsaddle 
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and tether horses. In a few moments everything 
had been accomplished. A small circle was blazed 
to prepare for the camp fire, the guards placed, 
while the rest of the men were given their liberty 
until feeding time. Lieut. Brown, for it was he 
who had command, immediately directed his steps 
to the Hunter homestead, while the men sought the 
companionship of the cow punchers, many of whom 
were old acquaintances, as having been previously 
employed by Mr. Hunter, but tiring of ranch life, 
had drawn their pay and joined the troop. 

**Well, Mr. Brown, it is a long while since we 
have had the pleasure of your company, come in 
and sit down. I believe your last visit was so short 
you didn't have time to see everyone. Let me take 
your hat." **None regret more than I, Miss Ella, 
my long absence, and also that on my last visit I 
did not see everyone. I looked particularly for 
you, but was compelled to be content by sending 
you my respects. I was under urgent orders to 
expedite my movements, and when my mission had 
been completed to return to the post with all haste. 

''After the Apaches had been subdued we were 
kept busy scouring the country to the north for 
stragglers; we found three small bands and took 
them back to their reservation ; since then we have 
been policing the southern section of our territory, 
and have, therefore, been unable to visit this most 
pleasant section, until now." **Then you really 
like this section better." '*0h, very much, I can 
assure you." ''Yes, I suppose it must be nice to 
see civilians once in awhile." "Yes, indeed, es- 
pecially the gentler sex. " " Oh, then you don 't come 
to see the men?" "Why, yes, generally speaking 
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I'm glad to see'^ou all. How has your health 
been, Miss Ella ? " * * Oh, putty good, as Dad says. ' ' 
**And your sister?'' Oh, she's feeling tip, top; 
you haven't heard the news?" '^No, I think not, 
pray what is it?" **Nell and Mr. Winsted are to 
be married on the* 4th of July." '^Indeed, that is 
news, they are both to be congratulated I am sure, 
and I shall be delighted to take the opportunity : ' * 

**To what?" **Why, to congratulate them . 

What was it you thought I would do. Miss Ella?" 
**Me, why to congratulate them of course; what did 
you think I thought?" ''Well, really I didn't 
know. You see our visits are at such long intervals, 
and of such a short duration that the reading of 
one's thoughts is a more diflScult problem than if 
our conversation was of an every-day occurrence. ' ' 
*'Why, Mr. Brown, I do believe you would like to 
be a mind reader." ''There are times, Miss Ella, 
when that occupation would be a very pleasant 
one. Will any of the troop receive invitations for 
the wedding?" "Yes, indeed, yourself among the 
number." "How delightful. I trust I shall be 
able to get away." "Do you think there is any 
danger of your not coming, Mr. Brown? Because 
if there is, I shall get Dad to write to Captain Bates, 
that is, if you care very much about coming." 
"Why, Miss Ella, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, and if your father would write, it may 
make a difference. You see we are rather short 
handed while the Fort Wingate people, I believe, 
have a full complement. If Captain Bates decides 
to come I would be left in command, as my senior 
Lieutenant, 'Wilcox,' will be off on a leave of ab- 
sence about that time to attend to some business in 
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the East. '' '' How provoking. ' ' • * * Yes, it will be, 
unless Captain Bates will arrange to have a Lieu- 
tenant detailed from Fort Wingate for a day or 
two." **0h, he must, or I shall never forgive 
him.'' '*If he knew that, Miss Ella, I am sure it 
will be arranged because the Captain has a great 
respect for the ladies.'* **That is very nice in the 
Captain, he will now have an opportunity to shoA\ 
how much respect he has, because I shall ask Dad 
to write him that it is my especial wish you be al- 
lowed to come. That is, of course, if you have no 
objections." **I, how could I, Miss Ella, I am for- 
tunate indeed in having such a staunch champion. ' ' 
* * Oh, I am only doing it because I want you to have 
a good time. I know you don't have many, stuck 
up at the post. " * * Is it really, Miss Ella, only on my 
account, that you are interested ? " * * Only on your 
account, Mr. Brown?" **Well, I mean would you 
personally be very much disappointed if I did not 
come?" **Why, yes, you would miss such a good 
time, and so novel ; just think of the different kinds 
and colors, the troopers, the cow punchers, the girls 
for miles around in all their crude finery, and the 
Indians." ^*Yes, I know it will be novel and pic- 
turesque, but I mean, ohj I can't explain just what 
I mean, but I think a great deal more of you. Miss 
Ella, than I do of anyone else that will be at the 
wedding. You know that every time the opportu- 
nity presents itself, I come here, and why, do you 
suppose?" '*I suppose because you like a French 
meal." Oh, you are so cruel, Miss Ella." **Me 
cruel ; I was never guilty of such a thing." *^Why 
is it ? Come tell me, you don 't help me out a bit. ' ' 
'*If you tell how I can, I sartingly will, as Dad 
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says/' ''Then III take you at your word. It is 
because of you, Miss Ella, that I am always de- 
lighted when my tour brings me in this direction. ' ' 
'*Me, why, how nice, I didn't think I was a person 
of so much importance ; really, I am very much flat- 
tered, Mr. Brown." ''Bert would sound ever so 
much more familiar. Miss Ella, Bert is rather pret- 
ty, isn't it, and so much shorter, and it is easier to 
say." "Let me see if it is. 'Bert,' yes, I believe I 
like it better. " " There, we are getting along finely, 
now to the point." "Is there a point, Mr., I mean 
'BertT' "Yes, Ella, a very vital one to me, can't 
you see that I think a great deal of you, in fact I love 
you ? There, it's out, I love you, Ella, and have for a 
great while ; can I-er-is there, may I hope that you 
care for me in return ? ' ' Just then Mr. Hunter and 
Nell came galloping through the gate. ' * Some one 
is coming, quick, dear, your answer. I am so anx- 
ious before we are interrupted; we may not have 
another opportunity for some time, do you, dear?" 
"I am afraid I do, 'Bert'." It didn't take him a 
moment to clasp her in his arms, and the second 
betrothal kiss had been given in that house, and 
just before Mr. Hunter and Nell entered the room. 
"Waal, Lieutenant, howdy?" "Very well, Mr. 
Hunter. Good afternoon, Miss Hunter, Ella has 
been surprising me, (here Ella gave him a little 
kick,) with the news of your coming marriage, 
and I wish to extend my congratulations." 
"Thank you, Mr. Brown, I trust you will be 
present." I hope so, I'm sure. Ella and 
I have just been arranging a plan, and if it suc- 
ceeds I will certainly attend; I wouldn't miss it for 
the world." Nell and her father excused, them- 
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selves to prepare for supper. As soon as they had 
disappeared, **Bert/' as we will now call him, notic- 
ing that Nell had looked with no ordinary interest 
at his right shoulder, put his hand up and found, 
of all things, a hairpin. * * Ella, the story is told as 
far as your sister is concerned. See what she no- 
ticed on my shoulder,'^ at the same time holding 
the hairpin in view. ''Bert, how careless, give it 
to me.'' ''Not I, Ella, that I shall keep.'' 

It was a jolly party that night at supper, and 
had Fred been there, it would have been complete, 
so thought Nell. Bert kept the conversation going 
by telling of past life, and how they subdued the 
"Apache" uprising. They tarried long at the 
table, much to Sam's annoyance, but all things 
have an ending, so did that, and the evening. As 
Bert excused himself to be in camp at taps, he 
wished that taps was seven days off, and he had 
company in his wish. 

The moon was well up, shining in all her radiance 
over the western world, but upon what different 
conditions. In one place, upon a city lighted by 
the ingenuity of man, filled with all the happenings 
that mankind is subjected to: sickness and death, 
crime and goodness, happiness and discouragement, 
poverty and riches. At another place, upon a town 
struggling to grow, its little country store well 
filled with the leading lights, gossiping or discussing 
matters of local interest. Then out upon the sea, 
showing her beauty to the traveller, racing along 
upon an ocean greyhound, or to the seafarer, pac- 
ing his lonely watch upon the deck of a merchant 
man, or perhaps upon the shipwrecked, watching 
wearily, anxiously for a sail, as he glides up and 
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down the billows, lashed to a raft. Here on the 
plains she finds the troopers, some already asleep 
in their little tents, others reading or writing by 
candle light, which shone through the canvas. The 
horses, too, were like the men, some were up, while 
others lay asleep, the silent sentry watching over 
all. Ella was also viewing this scene, when she 
saw a trooper stand up, something glistened in his 
hand, and when he raised it to his lips, the slow 
sweet notes of a bugle sounding ^* Taps'' broke the 
stillness of the night. 

As the last note died away, every light disap- 
peared, and Ella turned towards the house, filled 
with pleasant thoughts, but none pleasanter than 
those of Bert's. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



When Fred left Mr. Hunter and Nell he went in 
a direction which would lead him to where Pete 
and the herd were. He came up with them in time 
for dinner, and after receiving instructions from 
Pete how to locate Deerf oot 's camp, started off. He 
had a hard afternoon's ride, and it was not until 
an hour after sunset that he dismounted, and led 
*' Lightning'' up a path towards a camp fire which 
he rightly conjectured was Deerf oot 's. He had not 
taken many steps before he was intercepted by an 
Indian. After the customary '*hows" had been 
interchanged, Fred adding the one word ** Deer- 
foot," the Indian started off, Fred following. As 
he entered the circle of sitting braves, he gave 
** Lightning" in charge of the guide, and bowing, 
walked directly over to ** Deerf oot," who arose and 
greeted him. Fred seated himself as directed, 
while Deerf oot . remained standing. As soon as 
silence reigned, he addressed the assemblage, evi- 
dently telling them the part Fred had play in say- 
ing his life from .the Apaches, and the numerous 
ugh's, ugh's, denoted their satisfaction. When the 
speech had ended, the braves dispersed, and Fred 
was treated to a juicy morsel of venison, a bowl of 
coffee, and a chunk of bread. While lighting his 
pipe, he wondered how he was going to carry on a 
conversation, as he knew but a very little of the 
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Indian dialect, and he understood that *'Deerfoot'* 
knew less of English. While thus wondering, 
' * Deerf oot ' ' said, * ' Come, teppee, ' ' and led .the way 
to a large cone shaped tent, made with skins and 
saplings. Upon entering Fred found the interior 
floored with rich black bear skins, and here and 
there the skin of a wild cat or mountain lion. A 
rude box covered with a bear skin did duty as a seat. 
To the centre pole was fastened a pan, in which was 
oil and a floating wick, from this came the only 
light, but it was enough for the purpose. 

Fred seated himself upon the box while ** Deer- 
foot" stood holding something in his hand about 
the size of a walnut, which he had taken from un- 
derneath the box. As he held it up to view he sur- 
prised Fred by saying **Pale face like gold?" 
**Yes, very much." **Take," at the same time 
handing the nugget over to Fred. ''Mine?" 
Deerf oot nodded his head. ** Thank you very 
much." **No thank, me thank, give heap more. 
Pale faces save Deerfoot, old pale face got plenty 
gold, young pale face heap plenty, when sun come ; 
we go half sun," pointing towards the West. 
*'But, Deerfoot, we only did our duty; this is too 
much." Ugh, sleep," and suiting the action to the 
words pointed to a couch of skins, snuffed out the 
light while Fred lay down, then went silently out 
through the flap of the tent. 

Fred» as he lay thinking over the conversation, 
concluded that it was Deerfoot 's intention to start 
at sunrise, go half a day's ride and show him where 
there was gold in plenty, and knowing somewhat of 
Indian characteristics, he reasoned that if Deerfoot 
said plenty, he meant what he said. This gave him 
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food for thought, and dreams. He commenced to 
build castles, that is, how much it would amount to 
in dollars and cents, and what he would do with the 
money. He thought how he would surprise his 
father by walking into his office at the moment he 
was about to give up in despair, and pictured him 
with his head in his hands, leaning on a table, the 
very atmosphere laden with disaster and ruin. How 
with one bound he jumped beside him, slapping 
him on the back with one hand, while with the other 
banging $100,000 on the table. How he would then 
invite him for a walk, which would lead towards the 
river, and on arriving there, step into a smart 
launch, and be swished through the water to a mag- 
nificent steam yacht, upon whose great deck they 
had no sooner stepped than a bell clanged, and the 
throbbing of the engine denoted that they were 
under way. How, on going down the companion 
way stairs, into the sumptuous saloon, the father 
would find his wife and daughters, together with 
Mrs. Winsted, Jr., waiting at a table covered with 
the finest linen, silver, and china ready for a meal 
fit for the gods to eat. How they would chat after 
dinner, over a bottle of champagne, while they 
smoked between times, the finest Havanas. Once, 
in lifting his hand, to take the cigar from his lips, 
the lighted end touched his finger, he awoke, and 
found that in some way he had wedged his finger 
between the teeth of a bear's head, attached to the 
rug upon which he lay, and that it was daylight. 
He lost no time in taking his finger away from such 
disagreeable companions, nor in jumping up and 
going out into the open, where he found the Indians 
already astir. He went to a rippling brook nearby, 
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and had a refreshing wash, and was then ready for 
breakfast, which was waiting. 

When he and Deerf oot started away, it was by a 
different direction from the one he had come the pre- 
vious night, yet it was towards Squash Mountains, 
as he saw, when they reached the plains, but to the 
opposite side from the one he had been in the habit 
of visiting. Fred felt in fine spirits, and so did 
** Lightning.'' How could they help it? The 
early morning air was crisp, the sun was just peek- 
ing over the hills, and the sky without a cloud. The 
aroma from earth and grass was pleasant to the 
nostrils. The birds were flying hither and thither, 
chirping their morning lay. The view for miles of 
mountains, valley and plains, was superb; nature 
was at her best, and as a fitting coating to all, he 
was being led to gold, that very precious of metals. 

Each was silent for some time, busy with their 
thoughts or communing with nature. Deerfoot was 
the first to speak. He turned his head, and looking 
at ''Lightning" said in a questioning manner, 
''Good Bronco?'' "Yes, very good, best on the 
ranch." "Me have good one." "He looks like a 
good one, I'll admit." "Want race?" "Why, 
yes, Deerfoot, a race wouldn't be a bad idea; how 
far shall it be?" "See tree?" pointing to a small 
wood about two miles away, over quite a level plain. 
"Yes, that will be about the right distance. Shall 
we start even? "Pale face go, 'Deerfoot' come." 
My, thought Fred, he must have a good one to give 
me a handicap. "All right, I 'm off. ' ' He touched 
"Lightning" with the spur, who jumped forward 
with a vim. He had gone perhaps an eighth of a 
mile, looking over his shoulder every now and then, 
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before he saw Deerfoot start, then he attended 
strictly to business, urging ** Lightning" a little, 
but not enough to wind him, preferring to wait un- 
til nearer the end, but Deerfoot 's Bronco was com- 
ing on in a quick gallop, and while at the start, 
Fred could not hear the hoof beats, he could now. 
This won't do, old man, faster or you'll lose your 
reputation, and he gave the horse his head. The 
race was on now in earnest, both horses fairly flew 
over the ground; once ** Lightning's" foot went 
into a hole, and for an instant Fred thought he 
would fall, but by a powerful pull on the reins, he 
managed to steady him. This little incident gave 
Deerfoot a chance to draw still nearer, so much so, 
that he was only a horse's length behind. They were 
now less than a quarter mile from the goal; Fred 
gave *' Lightning" the spur, and almost at the same 
moment, Deerfoot let out a most unearthly whoop, 
his Bronco went past '* Lightning" as an express 
train would go past a local between stations, and 
won by two lengths. 

Fred, while chagrined, took his defeat good 
naturedly, and congratulated Deerfoot upon his 
victory, who in turn did not seem elated, merely 
pointing to ** Lightning" with the remark, **He 
good, he lame, ' ' and Fred noticed for the first time 
that ** Lightning" was limping, caused, no doubt, 
by going into the hole. There was luckily a spring 
in the woods, at which they stopped, where Deerfoot 
bathed the ankle, while Fred tore a strip from the 
tail of his woolen shirt, which Deerfoot deftly 
wound around the sprain, and soaked it well with 
water; they continued their way at a lope. In a 
trifle less than three hours they were at their desti- 
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nation, and when they had tethered their horses, 
Fred followed Deerfoot up the mountain about a 
quarter way when they reached a small opening. 
Here they stopped, while Deerfoot gathered some 
fagots, and putting them together, lit them after 
much perseverance, making a very good torch. 

To enter they were compelled to crawl on their 
hands and knees, but once in they stood with per- 
fect ease. The passage for about fifty feet was 
quite narrow, but they soon came to a cavern that 
was as large as a good sized room, at the other end 
of which was a rude ladder leading up to a small 
aperture near the ceiling. Into this they crawled 
for a few feet, until they came to another ladder, 
down which they went, and when at the bottom, 
Fred saw they were in a cave as big as a house. 
Deerfoot pointed to a streak about ten inches wide, 
reaching from floor to roof, with the magic word, 
''Gold.'' Fred couldn't believe his eyes. ''That 
gold?" "Heap gold, young pale faces have, Deer- 
foot have," at the same time holding up three fin- 
gers and counting. "Pale faces work, Deerfoot no 
work." "Oh, I see, we are to go into partnership, 
Mr. Hunter's son Jack, myself and you. Jack and 
me work, we divide. You share. Jack share, me 
share." "Ugh." Deerfoot nodded his head. "I un- 
derstand all right, Deerfoot, we will have plenty." 
"Heap plenty." "You are right, very heap 
plenty, and I can't thank you enough. You don't 
know what if means to me; eTack will thank you, 
too. " "No thank, me feel heap good. " As he said 
this, he walked over to what looked like a pile of 
rubbish, and pulling off the top, unearthed a chunk 
weighing about fifty pounds. Bringing it over to 
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Fred he laid it at his feet. **Me find, take, man 
store he buy. ' ' Fred was speechless. 

Deerfoot improvised a sling which Fred put 
over his shoulders, and into this the chunk was 
placed, they then wended their way back and out. 
When they reached their horses, they fastened the 
chunk more securely with the aid of a couple of 
saddle straps, and then mounted, but before they 
started, Fred took a careful view of the surround- 
ings. Their gait was at a walk, otherwise the 
chunk would have pounded a hole in Fred's back, 
who probably wouldn't have cared much, as he 
was already building castles, and a hole or two 
would not have made much difference. On reach- 
ing the end of Squash Mountains they separated; 
Deerfoot 's only parting salute was the injunction, 
**No tell." '* Never fear, Deerfoot, this is a secret 
worth keeping, 'Good-bye.' " 

It was nearly nine o 'clock that night when Fred 
reached the stable where by good luck he found 
Jack, to whom he imparted the particulars of the 
find. Jack could not believe it until Fred unslung 
the nugget and took off the covering. Jack turned 
it over, lifted it and examined it again. *'Why, 
Fred, old man, thar's thousands uv dollars thar." 
'*Yes, and many a thousand more where that came 
from, and only us three to divide and keep the 
secret." ** That's easy enough fur me and Deer- 
foot, but how 'bout you and Nell?" '*By George, 
Jack, that is a puzzler; of course she'll want to 
know where I've been and what I've been doing, 
and I hate like sin to tell her a lie." *'Yer don't 
have ter, jest tell her part of it; something 'bout 
going to look at a new range Deerfoot 'uU let yer 
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have cheap, if yer wanted ter go inter business fur 
y.erself, 'cause it's a range, only it's gold instead 
uv cattle." '*Well, I'll arrange it somehow. Now 
what will we do with the nugget?" ''We'll put it 
under tha floor fur tha present, an' in a few days 
we'll go ter 'Frisco' an' sell it. Pull 'Lightning' 
out, Fred, and I'll put it under his stall; that's as 
good a place as I know uv." Fred backed "Light- 
ning" out, and eJack pried up the board nearest the 
side, and dropping the precious lump through the 
opening, put the board back. "Now that's taken 
care of. Jack, just look at 'Lightning's' ankle. I 
was having a little race with Deerfoot when he 
stepped into a dog's hole and sprained it." The 
bandage was unwound, and Jack, seeing that it was 
swollen and feverish, went over to the oflSce, and 
procured some liniment and a fresh bandage. After 
the ankle was well rubbed and the new bandage put 
on "Lightning" was fed and his bed made up, then 
Fred and Jack went over to the house. 

"Say, Jack, I wonder if I can get anything to 
eat, I'm as hungry as a bear." "Corse yer ken, 
I '11 see Frenchy, while yer seeing Nell and washing 
lip." 

As Fred entered the house, he heard some one 
playing the piano; he walked directly into the 
room, and it was Nell. She turned her head, and 
as she saw him she jumped up, exclaiming, "Why, 
Fred, I 'm awfully glad to see you, ' ' and threw her 
arms around his neck. If kisses are any indication 
of happiness they were both very happy. 

"Now, Nell, I must go and have a wash up, I'll 
be down directly." "Have you had anything to 
eat, Fred?" "No, dear, but Jack has gone to tell 
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the chef to get me something." **A11 right, III 
arrange the table, and do hurry, I'm awful anxious 
to know all about your trip.'' *'0h, I won't be 
long, Nell. Poor girl, I 'd like to tell her all about 
it, but I can 't just yet, and the confounded part of 
it is trying to keep from telling her. Heigho, the 
weight of money is already bringing its worries." 

Nell hurried to the kitchen, found Sam, and 
between them had arranged the table before Fred 
entered the room. As a final set off, and as a little 
token of love, Nell had placed near his plate a small 
glass vase filled with flowers. She was rewarded 
for her trouble when Fred, on entering, exclaimed : 
**My, Nell, this combination would make a charm- 
ing picture, flowers, clean table cloth, china and the 
nicest girl I ever knew." **Now Fred, you know 
I don't like compliments, that is, personal ones." 
* ' I couldn 't help it, Nell. When a fellow is as hun- 
gry as a bear, and has been taking his coffee out of 
a tin cup without milk or sugar and a bite of veni- 
son in his fingers, this change is so delightful that 
if he does say something nice he's excusable. This 
cold chicken can't be beat, the tea is just right, and 
that fine looking pumpkin pie is just the thing to top 
off with." *'How you go on Fred, and you haven't 
told me one word about your trip." **Come to 
think of it, I don't believe I have, Nell. Now, let's 
see. When I left your father and self I made a bee 
line for Pete's herd, where I arrived in due course, 
and in time for lunch. Then I started again, and 
reached Deerfoot's camp before bed time. I was 
duly received and introduced, then Deerfoot took 
me to my tepee, where we had a short talk, and 
the sum and substance was this: that he felt eter- 
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nally grateful for the part we had played in saving 
his life, and that he wanted to show his appreciation 
in a substantial manner, I pooh poohed it, and 
told him we only did what we would like some other 
fellow to do to us under like circumstances, or 
words to that effect, but he wouldn't have it. He 
pulled out a little lump of ore that he had picked 
up in his rambles and gave it to me. Then he said 
that the old pale face, meaning your father I pre- 
sume, had heap plenty, and wouldn't know what to 
do with any more if he had it, so he was willing to 
help poor struggling young men like Jack and 
yours truly along, by showing us a range that there 
was a lot of money in, if we ever cared about going 
into business for ourselves, with him as a sort of 
silent partner. So the next morning we went to 
look over the ground, and it met with my entire 
iapproval. I've told Jack about it, and he seems 
as well satisfied as I am. Of course our plan is to 
keep the matter a secret at present. You see there 
are some necessary things to buy and Jack suggested 
that he and I go down to Frisco to make the pur- 
chases, take them to the range, and then when every- 
thing is working nicely, to let the cat out of the 
bag." ''Won't that be nice, Fred! But why go 
to Frisco when you can get the cattle and all the 
other things from Dadt" ''Well, you see. Jack 
has some new ideas about how to run the range, 
and your father hasn't the things he wants. 1 
don 't know just what they are, but he says he can 
find them in Frisco, so I'm leaving everything in 
that line to his superior judgment." "Where is 
this range located, Fredt" "Oh, on the other side 
of Squash Mountains." "Is it better than 
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father's?'' *^Yes, I think it is, yet I may be mis- 
taken; it's good enough for a starter." **Are you 
going to build a house for us to live in? You 
know mother wanted us to live with her. Yet, 
while I don't want to disappoint her, if it's for your 
benefit, I'm perfectly willing to go where you go, 
Fred. I won't allow your plans to be upset on my 
account." **True blue, Nell, but I'm not going to 
ask you to make a sacrifice just yet, we're going 
to feel our way, and when we're sure we're on the 
safe track, then we '11 talk about moving. " * * Well, 
I wish you every success I'm sure. By the way, 
you spoke of a nugget, can I see it?" **How 
thoughtless, Nell, here it is in my pocket. There, 
and it's yours." As Nell took the lump she ex- 
amined it closely. **Why, this is gold, how nice of 
him. " * * Yes, I believe it is. " * * You say Deerf oot 
found this?" ''Yes, so he said." ''Did he tell 
you whereabouts?" "No, come to think of it, he 
didn't, and to tell you the truth, I was so excited 
I didn't think to ask him." Fred was getting un- 
easy, because Nell's questions were not only becom- 
ing very pointed, but she was eyeing him rather 
suspiciously. "What are these little shining parti- 
cles on your jersey?" "Where, Nell?" "Why, 
there on your shoulder, and there is some more on 
your arm." "I can't imagine what they are, 
Nell. " " Fred Winsted, look me in the eye. ' ' He 
did as directed, but with no easy conscience, because 
he felt the climax was at hand. And it was, for 
Nell leaned over, and with measured words in a 
stage whisper said, ^'You^ve found a gold mine," 
Fred felt the props being taken from under him, 
but made a brave attempt to keep up the deception. 
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He said, **How ridiculous, Nell, a gold mine." 
** Ridiculous is it, then pray tell me, sir, if you be- 
lieve nuggets like this can be picked up like potatoes, 
and again, how did you get those particles of gold 
on your jersey? Shame, Fred, to try and keep a 
secret from one who loves you best and whose in- 
terests are your interests. " Forgive me, Nell, dear, 
it went awfully against the grain, but I was told 
not to tell, and I did my best. I haven't told, birt 
you have found it out, as I suspected you would. 
All I can ask, and I know you will do it without 
asking, is to keep the secret until the proper time 
arrives to tell it." 

**You dear fellow, none will hear it from me, 
until you say the word. Is it much, Fred?" ''Yes, 
there seems to be a lot of it. We have a nugget 
that weighs about fifty pounds, and Jack arid I are 
going to Frisco to sell it and buy some necessary 
machinery." ** Won't it be glorious?" ''Indeed 
it will, Nell, it's a dream that's come true." "Now 
I have some news for you, guess what it is?" 
"Good or bad?" "Well, some think it's good, 
some think it's middling, and one thinks it's too 
bad." "Umph? that's rather a puzzling thing to 
guess. Does it concern me?" "Well, possibly, in 
a roundabout way." "Your father has sold the 
ranch?" "Nope, guess again." "The chef is go- 
ing to leave?" "Nope, guess again." "Sam has 
struck for higher wages?" How silly, guess 
again." "No, I give it up, what is it?" "Ella is 
engaged. " " You don 't say so ; to Lieut. Brown ? ' ' 
' ' The very one. " " Well, that is news. When did 
it happen?" "Oh, the other night, when he came 
over with the troop." "Does your father and 
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mother know it ? ' ' ' * Yes, Mr. Brown told them be- 
fore he went back to the post. Dad thought it was 
the natural course of events ; Mama thought it was 
too bad, and I thought it was middling, so there 
you have the riddle. Mama is awfully cut up about 
it, coming so soon after our engagement. I don't 
know as I can blame her, it's only natural, although 
Brown is a pretty decent sort of a fellow. " ' * When 
are they goiiig to be married ? " ' * That hasn 't been 
arranged yet, but I think in the Autumn.'' **That 
will be all right, we'll be back from our trip by 
that time. Let us go on the piazza, Nell, and en- 
joy the moon. I see Sam is getting restless, and 
if we remain here much longer, he may be lite 
Melican man, and want pay for overtime." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As Fred entered the breakfast room the next 
morning, Mr. Hunter greeted him with a **Waal, 
my boy, I see yer back.'* **Yes, sir, got here 'bout 
nine o'clock last night." ** Sorry I wasn't up, but 
■ I turned in a good half hour before that. Did yer 
trip pay yer?" **Yes, sir, I think it did; Deerfoot 
gave me a nugget of gold about as big as a goose 
ggg M <<Yer don't say." '*Yes, here it is. Papa, 
and it's mine. Fred and Jack want to go to Frisco 
and see how much they can get for it." ''Waal, it 
tis gold, ain't it ? I wonder whar tha varmint found 
it, 'cause whar that cum from, thar's more, sure as 
preaching." ** That's what Fred thought. Papa." 
**My boy, yer jest stick close ter tha Injun and may- 
be yer '11 find out sum uv these days, 'cause I ken 
see he's taken kinder a fancy ter yer." ''Indeed 
I will, Mr. Hunter, it's an object worth working 
for, and outside of any information I may get from 
him, I like Deerfoot personally, and the more I see 
of him the better I like him. Behind his sombre 
face there is considerable fun, and I had a race on 
horseback, but as fast as I thought 'Lightning' was, 
he beat me. 'Lightning' sprained his ankle, but 
even if he hadn 't he had the better horse. " " Waal, 
then, that's tha only horse that ken beat him." 

"So Jack, ma son, yer going ter take a vacation, 
hey? Waal, it 'uU do yer good, and it 'uU give 
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Fred a chance ter see tha town. When do yer 
start?'' *'I thought we'd make a start after din- 
ner, father, and stay all night at Jim's, then we 
could get ter thar station in time fur tha noon train 
termorrow." *' That's good, wish I could go along 
with yer, but I ain't feeling well enough fur tha 
jouncing. Had kinder a sick spell last night, but 
I'm feeling sum better this morning. Tha old 
man's got ter take better care uv himself, he can't 
stand the knocks tha same as he use ter. " * * Henry, 
how yer talk, anyone 'ud think yer wuz an old 
man." ** That's all right, Jen, I ain't young eny 
more. " * * You 're pretty young for an old man, Mr. 
Hunter." **Waal, my boy, thar air times when I 
feel putty vigorous, I'll allow, but then again thar 
air times when tha old boss feels his age, an' he 
can't take his full measure uv oats. I guess, how- 
sumever, I'm good fur a few years yet." '*Uv 
course yer air, Henry, a good many, now jest yer 
stop talking an' go ter eating, that's what yer here 
fur." **Yer right, Jen, yer always did have good 
sense, an' I believe ma appetite's cumming back. 
Here, Sam, yer rascal, bring me another cup uv 
coffee." '*Allee light, me blingee him qulick." 

After breakfast Nell and Fred walked over to 
see how ** Lightning's" ankle was getting along. 
Well, Fred, you're going to leave me again?" 
Yes, Nell, it's not because I want to, you know 
that I 've struck what the miners call, I believe, pay 
dirt, and I am anxious to have it pay me, quick and 
big, for both our sakes. Not but what you are now 
well provided for, but it will seem so much nicer 
and more independent when I can provide for you. 
To a man of my temperament, to be dependent on 
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any one makes me chafe, but I must say, if I was to 
be dependent upon anyone, your father is the first 
one I would go to, for I consider him one of the 
best and most generous hearted of men." **That 
is very nicely said, Fred, and I honor you the more 
for honoring my father. He is certainly a noble 
man, and I have yet to hear a cross word from him. 
The other children can say the same. 

**How long, Fred, will you be away this timeT* 
**Only a few days, Nell. Just as soon as Jack and 
I can finish the business we will start right back. 
I am anxious to know how much that big nugget 
will bring, because we can gauge from that some- 
what, as to the quality of the .ore in the mine, and 
the better it is the quicker well get rich." 

**Now * Lightning,' old fellow, let's see how you 
are. Back up, that 's all right, now forward a little, 
just a slight limp. The swelling has gone down 
considerably from last night. Nell, 1 11 get Jack to 
give him another dressing, and that should be 
enough, then I '11 leave him in your hands until we 
get back." **I'll see that he gets good care, Fred, 
never fear. Here, you dear fellow, is the lump 
you're looking for, and it's a shame, so it is, you 
haven't had one since Sunday." 

**I want to seejihe nugget, Fred, before you take 
it away." **A11 right, Nell, I'll bring in my big bag 
with a few clothes in it, over here after dinner, be- 
cause I'm going to put it in that. Then we can put 
the bag right in the buckboard, and no one will be 
the wiser. Now let's go to the house, but not be- 
fore I've had two or three or more kisses, because, 
as the two governors of the Carolinas said, **You 
know 'it's a long time, etc' " **You silly fellow, 
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come and take what belongs to you, but not too 
many. There, there, Fred, that will do, Fred, do 
you hear, you are mussing my hair all up, you'll 
make me look like a perfect fright; you must re- 
member that folks have eyes, and they can guess 
what you've been doing." *' Forgive me, Nell, but 
I was really hungry for those." **I should say you 
were starving. " * * But didn 't you like it ? " * * Now 
Fred, what a silly question, come let us go over to 
the house. ' ' 

After dinner Jack hunted up the man who was to 
drive them to the station, and together they hitched 
the team to the buckboard. They were ready and 
waiting when Fred and Nell came over from the 
house. Fred had his big bag with him, which he 
laid by ** Lightning's" stall. Nell backed him out, 
while Fred went for a crow bar. He pried up the 
board, then got down on his hands and knees, and 
felt for the nugget, but he could not seem to find 
it ; he was sure that was the place Jack put it, but 
to make doubly sure, he called him. **Say, Jack, 
isn 't this the place you put the nugget ? " ' * That 's 
tha place, Fred." **Well, I can't seem to find it, 
suppose you try." Jack got down and felt all 
around, but without success. **Waal, I'll be 
blamed. Tha gol darned thing.'s gone, sure as 
shootin'. Let me have a match, Fred." He lit it, 
then as its rays lighted the darkness beneath, he 
made the hearts of Fred and Nell glad when he said, 
* ' I see it, tha thing has rolled down a little hill, and 
I '11 have ter take up a couple more planks. ' ' This 
he did quickly, and in a few moments he had it up 
on the floor. Nell attempted to lift it. **Ooh, it's 
heavy, isn't it, who'd ever think that was gold, and 
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so much of it, isn't it splendid, how much do you 
think you can sell it for, Fred?" ^^t's hard to 
say, Nell, but I should think $10,000 would not be 
out of the way. **Ten thousand dollars for that, 
my what a lot of money for so little/' **Yes, Nell, 
but you must remember gold is valuable." **I 
should say it was, if you can get that money for it." 
Jack had replaced the planks, then Fred opened 
his bag, and the nugget was safely stored away 
under the clothes. ** Lightning" was put back in 
the stall, and as everything was ready, the bag was 
placed in the wagon. **I'll ride with you as far 
as the house, Fred." **A11 right, jump in. I wish 
you could go all the way with us. " * * So do I, and 
I think it 's real mean that I can 't. " * * We can 't be 
bothered with petticoats this trip, Nell." **It's a 
pity. Jack, you haven't a petticoat to be bothered 
with. " * * Oh, I '11 get one some uv these days, when 
tha right one comes along. ' ' When they reached the 
house, Nell jumped out and Jack took his place 
along side of Fred. Mr. Hunter and the rest of 
the family were there to see them off. **6ot yer 
gun, Fred?" ''By George, Jack, I forgot it. I'll 
go get it." *^I'll help you, Fred." **A11 right, 
Nell, come along, time is up." He wasn't long in 
finding his revolver and cartridges, but he spent 
considerable time in holding in his arms the dear- 
est girl in the world to him. So much so, that when 
he reached the porch. Jack said, **01d man, if tha 
time ever cums when yer got ta use yer shottin' 
iron, yer '11 have to git it quick 'n that." Ella 
answered for him. **0h, if Nell hadn't been there 
he'd found it quick enough." Nell, not to be out- 
done, replied, **Well, Ella, maybe some of these 
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days you will try and help Mr. Brown find his, 
people in glass houses shouldn't throw stones/' 
**Ah, ha,' daughter, yer right, tha shouldn't, but tha 
generally throw rocks. ' ' 

**Waal, all aboard, Fred, father I'll keep tha 
team at tha station until we cum back. We won't 
be long." **A11 right. Jack, good luck ter yer 
both." 

They slept at Jim's that night, and reached the 
station the following day, a half hour ahead of time. 
When the train arrived they stepped aboard of one 
of the regular passenger coaches, the Pullman be- 
ing full, where they found a seat together about 
the centre of the car, and deposited the bag between 
them. Nothing of moment occurred until near 
nightfall, when the train suddenly stopped in a 
most desolate place. ** Hello, what's the matter. 
Jack?" **I dunno, Fred, it may be a hold-up. If 
it tis, tha '11 be here directly and tha '11 cum in at 
both ends. If tha do, yer fire at tha feller in 
front, when I give tha word, an' I'll tend tha fellar 
in the rear,. but don't yer miss on yer life." Jack's 
fears were apparently well founded. A fat couple 
of Jewish extraction were seen running through the 
Pullman ahead. The man in front, the woman a 
good second. As they reached the car in which 
Fred and Jack were seated, the man yelled, ** Rob- 
bers, der robbers vas here." Then he turned his 
head, **himmel Eliza run quvicker dey vill catch 
you, we vill get in der last seat of der last car." 
And so they continued to their destination, but 
they left behind them a panic. Both women and 
men were seen divesting themselves of jewelry and 
valuables, hiding them in divers places. Some were 
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seen to lift the seats, and cutting the lining, push 
their money within. Many of the ladies utilized 
the mysteries of feminine attire as depositories. 
They had barely finished their occupations whcjj 
that most unpleasant sound to Western travellers 
of *' Hands up, gents," rang through the car. The 
speaker, a true type of the Western border ruffian, 
with a dirty piece of linen over the upper half of 
his face, and two holes for eyes, stood in a menacing 
attitude, covering the passengers with two nasty 
looking six shooters, and his pal was no doubt stand- 
ing in the rear of the car in a similar attitude if 
one dared look around. At the command, hands 
up, every hand was lifted, but in Fred and Jack's 
were two revolvers. As they raised them Jack said, 
**Now." At the same moment he turned. Two 
shots rang out, and each robber fell with a bullet 
in his head. A few moments later, running foot- 
steps could be heard outside. Jack rushed to the 
front door, just as one of the band, who had been 
busy rifling the safe in the baggage car yelled out, 
** What's tha mattah, Pete, want eny help?" 
Jack's answer was two shots and each one killed 
a man. Another man was seen running away from 
the baggage car. Some of the men passengers had 
begun to get their wits about them, and were now 
sending a sharp fusillade after the fleeing robber, 
but beyond a sharp exclamation, and the putting of 
his hand to his side, there was no other evidence 
that he was hit, as he disappeared from view among 
the undergrowth. The engine, which the robbers 
had compelled the engineer to detach, backed up, 
and the train continued its journey, leaving the two 
dead men where they fell beside the track, and tak- 
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ing along the two men that Fred and Jack had 
shot, because the conductor recognized one as 
^* Black Pete/' and the other as ^^Yaller/' both bad 
men, and for whom there had been a standing re- 
ward of a $1000 each, dead or alive. Both Fred 
and Jack refused the reward, but left word to do- 
nate it to some charitable object. The papers of 
Frisco the next day had a glowing account of tlic 
hold-up, and the killing of the men. They were 
the leaders of the worst band of highwaymen that 
had ever afflicted that part of th« country. They 
had killed a number of men and stolen thousands of 
dollars. The death of these four men had probably 
broken up the gang, and the passengers thanked 
both Fred and Jack for their pluck, especially 
Jack, who had done most of the work. They made 
up a purse, which amounted to $500, and placed it 
in the hands of a gentleman from Frisco, who was 
in the banking business, with the instructions to 
purchase and present to each, watches suitably in- 
scribed in commemoration of the occasion, whicli 
he did. They were beautiful time pieces, the 
banker having added money of his own, because he 
had been saved $150,000 in negotiable paper. He 
purchased Jurgeusen masterpieces, and as they 
went to sleep, the first night after the presentation, 
and the second night after their arrival, they could 
hear the ding, dong dong, of the little chime, and 
the striking of the hour. 

On information furnished by the banker they 
took the nugget to a well known and responsible 
assayer by the name of Bothwell, who gave them a 
receipt, and asked them to call the next day, when 
they would be paid. They took advantage of the 
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interval to look over the city. In their rambles 
they found a second-hand portable fifteen-horse- 
power engine and boiler and a crushing machine, 
which would answer their purpose, together with 
the necessary belting, costing altogether $975.00. 
On these they secured an option until the afternoon 
of the following day. That night they visited the 
theatre and went to bed filled with anticipation of 
the morrow, which kept them long from sleep, with 
the result that it was quite late when they awoke. 
They presented themselves at the assayer's about 
eleven o 'clock. They found the old gentleman busy 
at his desk, but the moment he saw them his face 
brightened up. *'Good morning, gentlemen, that 
was a fine nugget you brought me ; it assayed 62% 
fine, and your account, let me see, I have it right 
here. Ah, here it is, amounts to $6,749.19. How 
will you have it, check or bills?'' Fred was the 
first to find his breath; Jack was still struggling 
with his. ** Bills, if you please. We have some 
purchases to make." **A11 right. Mr. Smith, just 
put on your hat and go around to the bank, draw 
this money in one thousand dollar bills, excepting 
the odd, and that you can get in fives and small. 
That will be satisfactory, won't it, gentlemen?" 
* Perfectly, sir." 

**Now, gentlemen, let me tell you this. Of course 
I don't know where this nugget came from, but if 
you have the mine that it came out of, you have a 
bonanza, and I should like to handle all the nuggets 
you can get hold of. As you can see, I 'm a pretty 
old man, and I've handled gold for a good many 
years, but I never handled any better gold than 
there is in that nugget." 
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*'Well, sir, my partner and self are very glad 
to have your opinion, because we own the mine, and 
while we may not be able to get so large a nugget 
again, yet there seems to be plenty of the same 
quality. We are not going to work it extensively as 
yet, because we want to keep the secret to ourselves ; 
we shall be very glad to accept your oifer, because 
we believe you will treat us honestly. We intend 
taking back with us an engine, boiler and crusher, 
picks, shovels, and canvas bags, in which we will 
make our next shipment, and one or both of us 
will come with it." ''Very good, I shall be pleased 
to do business with you, and as to treating you hon- 
estly, all I can say is, that in my business ex 
perience, and my observations of the results, be- 
tween the honest and dishonest business men, 1 
came to the conclusion that to be honest and upright 
paid in the long run, and I'm too old a man to 
change my opinion now. Here's Mr. Smith with 
your money, better count it, but I guess you'll find 
it all there. ' ' Fred took the money, how his hand 
trembled, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that he counted it. He found it correct, and put 
the thousand dollar bills in one pants pocket, and 
the odd dollars in the other. 

**Well, Mr. Bothwell, we are very pleased to have 
met you, and hope our next visit will be as pleasani 
and successful as this has been. We have your ad- 
dress on the statement, and we'll look you up when 
we come to Frisco again, good-day, sir." ''Good- 
day, gentlemen." 

When they reached the street Jack could hold in 
no longer, "Gee jumping whoopers, Fred, we're 
all right. Did yer ever hear of such luck, let's go 
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around an' buy tha machinery, an' tha bags, an' 
git home as soon as we ken. I've got ter tell some 
one, or I'll bust." **It certainly surprised me, 
Jack, and as you say, we're all right. Things are 
coming our way, but we don't want to lose our 
heads; I don't know as I would tell anyone, except 
it might be your father, because he'll find it out 
sooner or later. In the first place we'll have to get 
about eight horses to pull that machinery to the 
mine, and he'll hear of that, then he'll want to 
know why we want machinery to raise cattle." 
**Yer right, Fred, I never though uv that, an' come 
ter think uv it, that's going ter be a tough job, when 
we cross tha Cottonwood Fork." '*0h, well, we'll 
cross that bridge when we come to it." ** That's 
jest tha trouble, tha ain't any bridge to cross, it's 
jest wallow through tha water." **I know that, 
Jack, but what I meant was there is no use bother- 
ing about it until we get there." '*Yer right I 
guess. " * * Another thing. Jack, I don 't like the idea 
of carrying so much money about me, suppose we 
open an account with the banker, each on his own 
book, and only take Deerfoot's money back with 
us." ** That's a goldarned good idea, let's do it." 
After purchasing the machinery, etc., and making 
arrangements for its shipment, they called on the 
banker and opened their accounts,- each depositing 
$1900, leaving a small balance for spending money. 
Deerfoot 's share amounting to $1915.00, which Fred 
pinned in his inside pocket. 

On their way back to their boarding house, pre- 
paratory to their leaving for home on the after- 
noon train, they passed a very fine jewelry store, 
and in the window Fred saw a splendid array of 
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diamond rings. * * Hold on, Jack, I see something 1 
want, come inside.'' To the polite salesman Fred 
spoke and asked to be shown some solitaire diamond 
rings. Among several shown him he picked out a 
beautiful old mine diamond, costing $250.00. ** Just 
lay that aside and 111 be back in a half hour witli 
the money. Come on. Jack. ' ' When they reached 
the street Jack asked Fred if he wasn't getting 
kind of extravagant. '*Not a bit of it, Jack, that's 
Nell's engagement ring, and I've been wanting to 
buy it from the first, but I didn't have the money. 
Now I have, and she won't lose anything by wait-, 
ing." He felt quite big when he went into the 
banking office, wrote out a check, and received 
twenty-five bright $10 gold pieces, but he felt still 
bigger a few minutes later when the ring had been 
transferred to his pocket. Being possessed of it 
he was more than anxious to give it to Nell and 
watch the. expression on her face, and it was with a 
sense of satisfaction that he felt that afternoon, 
bound for home, but in a Pullman this time. 



CHAPTER XV. 



When they reached Navojo Springs the next day, 
which was Sunday, a happy thought struck Jack. 
''Say, Fred, thar's a man here that toted father's 
wind mills, we'll look him up an' see if we kan't 
strike a bargain with him, ter tote our machinery. ' ' 
** That's a bang up idea, Jack, and if he can do it 
a big contract will be taken off our hands. IVe 
been thinking hard since we left Frisco, just how 
we were going to do it, where will we find him?" 
*'Waal, I don't know, as ter that, but if he's ter 
hum, he'll be in that yaller house yonder." So 
there they directed their steps and luck favored 
them. The man they were looking for was at the 
back of the house, mending a whiffletree. * * Howdy, 
Mister Hunter, what ken I do fur yer?" ** We've 
got sum machinery coming up from Frisco, Bill, 
and we wanter see if yer ken tote it over fur us ter 
tha east end of Squash Mountains." ''What's tha 
heft uv it. Mister Hunter ? " " Waal, I don 't know 
exactly. Bill, thar's a fifteen-horse upright engine 
and boiler, and then thar's a case weighing about 
1000 pounds, ain 't that about right, Fred ? " " Yes, 
I don't think it will weigh more than that, Jack." 
Bill thought for a few moments, "Waal, that's a 
putty hefty load to tote over the plains, but 1 11 al- 
low, I ken do it all right." "How much do yer 
kalkulate it 'ull cost. Bill?" "Let me see, whar 
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did yer say it wuz going?" ''About a mile from 
tha east end of Squash Mountains, on tha tother 
side/' ''How's tha going over tharT' "Putty 
good, ain't it, PredT' "Yes, just as good as it is 
between here and the ranch." "Waal, if that's 
thar ease, I'll allow ter do it fur a hundred and 
fifty dollars." "How's that strike yer, Fred?" 
' ' Why, I should say that 's all right. " " Waal, tha 
job's yours. Bill. Now arter yer git across tha 
Cottonwood, yer ken make a bee line fur tha end of 
Squash Mountains, 'cause I don't mind telling yer 
that us two has got a little scheme on, an' we don't 
want too many people ter know about it jest yet, 
not even tha people ter hum. So if yer could 
kinder keep out of tha way, understand." "Sar- 
tingly. Mister Hunter, yer don't want eny body ter 
know who tha stuff belongs ter, and what's going 
ter be done with it. " " That 's right. Bill. " "All 
right, yer leave that ter me. I '11 git it thar all 
right, but I mayent git it in tha right place; how's 
that going ter be managed!" "Waal, I'll tell yer, 
when yer git pass tha ranch, send one uv yer men 
over on one uv yer horses, an' let him ask fur me, 
then we'll cum over an' show yer whar ter drop it." 
' ' All right, I '11 tend ter it. ' ' After Fred had duly 
endorsed on the bill of lading, "Deliver to William 
Sommers" and instructing Bill to pay the freight, 
for which they would reimburse him, they left to 
get their team and start for home. 

As they reached the street Fred pulled out his 
pipe and pouch. "I believe I'll take a smoke. 
Jack, that fellow is a brick. He's lifted a good 
many things from my mind, not only the getting of 
the machinery where we want it, but also in keep- 
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ing the thing quiet, which isn't the easiest work in 
the world, 1 11 tell you. ' ' ' * He 's a gold brick, Fred. 
Bill Sommers is as square a man as ever breathed.*' 
They hurried to the stable because they wanted to 
make Jim's that night, and it was now past noon. 
They found the rig, but the driver, as the proprietor 
told them, hadn't been around for a couple of days, 
and hinted that they might find him at the hotel. 
Thither they went, after leaving instructions to 
have the horses harnessed, and found him, as Jack 
feared, somewhat the worse for wear. There he 
sat tilted against the corner of the bar room, sleep- 
ing off the effects of his last debauch, as he had 
done on several occasions since Fred and Jack's 
departure. Finding time was his own, and that 
hanging heavily on his hands, and having some sur- 
plus change, the combination was too great. He 
had taken advantage of the occasion like many 
other weak men, and had what they would call a 
rip roaring good time, although his appearance 
belied the words. Hair dishevelled, looked as if he 
hadn't been washed for a week, clothes disarranged 
and dirty, and congealed blood upon his cheek, no 
doubt from the effects of a fall, and yet the chances 
are that when he awoke he would be ready to drink 
again. Such is the power of liquor upon those who 
have not the power to resist, but unexplainable to 
those who have, and an object lesson better than 
many a temperance lecture, because it disgusts. 

**Let the sow sleep, Fred, we'll git a bite ter eat, 
then we'll bring tha rig around and throw him in 
behind." In a half hour they were back. Fred 
held the horses, while Jack went after the man. He 
handled him in no very gentle manner, and when 
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he slammed him down on the rear seat he was con- 
siderably sobered, but Jack did not intend to take 
any chances of his falling out, and thus delay them 
in picking him up, so he tied him securely and it 
was in this way they reached Jim's at 10 o'clock 
that night, although the man was then thoroughly 
sobered and penitent. 

After a good night's rest they started early the 
next morning for home, where they arrived an hour 
after dinner, tired and hungry, but happy. 

After the first greetings were over, Nell hurried 
into the kitchen, routed out Sam, whom she caught 
dozing on the kitchen stoop, and told him to hunt 
up the chef, who was no doubt somewhere enjoying 
his afternoon smoke. Then she went back into the 
dining room and arranged the table. Fred and 
Jack in the meantime had adjourned to their re- 
spective rooms to rid themselves of the dirt of 
travel, and to change their store clothes for ones 
that felt better. In the meantime the chef had been 
found, and a substantial lunch prepared. How 
good it seemed to be back at the home table, with 
loving hands to serve them, and watchful eyes to see 
that they wanted for nothing. Such is the feeling 
a home lover experiences, after having been served 
for a time by strangers among strange surround- 
ings. When they had finished Jack pushed back 
his chair. '* That's tha tastiest meal I've had since 
we've been gone, though Jim's was putty good, but 
I ain't got nuthing ter say 'bout tha other horse 
feed we've been gitting." 

**Yes, Jack, home consumption is good enough 
for me. " * * Guess I '11 go an ' hunt up father or I '11 
bust." As he hurried out Nell turned to Fred. 
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' ' What will he bust about, Fred ? " '' Why, he had 
such good luck, Nell, that he's full to overflowing.'' 
* * Good luck ? Do tell me, I 'm just dying to know. ' ' 
**Well, we sold the nugget for, guess how much?" 
**0h, I can't guess, I'm too anxious." **Just one 
guess, then I'll tell you." '* Horrid thing," and 
her face put on a shade of annoyance, but the next 
moment it brightened with expectation, when she 
said, ** $10,000." *^Not quite, nearly $7,000." 
**Fred, really?" ** Honor bright, Nell, here's my 
share," he pulled out his bank book and showed 
the figures. As she read the amount her eyes 
opened wide. ** Nearly seventeen hundred dollars, 
how lovely, seems almost too good to be true." 
**But it is, Nell, and that isn't the best of it, there's 
heap plenty more, as Deerfoot would say, where 
that came from." **It's awfully nice, and it's aw- 
fully nice to have you back again, Fred, you 've been 
gone six whole days, and I've missed you very 
much." *'And I you, Nell. I've come to the con- 
clusion that it is a hardship for two people who 
think much of each other, to be separated very 
long." **Yes, but they say it makes the love 
stronger, Fred." ** Possibly it does, Nell, but I 
don't see how it could in my case." She put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. **You dear 
fellow, we won't argue as to that, come into the 
sitting room and tell me all about your trip. On 
the mantle are two letters for you, which came the 
day after you left, one is postmarked New York, 
and the other from your college; I'll get them. I 
suppose one is from your father and the other from 
your chums." **Very likely, Nell." As she went 
towards the mantle Fred quickly took the ring from 
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the box and had it iu his hand. As she turned he 
took the letters and placed them in his pocket. 
**Now, Nell, stand just where you are, hold both 
arms out straight, and shut your eyes/' **What 
for, Fredf' ** Don't ask any questions." '*Do 
you really mean itf ** Never more serious in my 
life.'' *'Well, I suppose I must then, there, will 
that do, dear?" Fred could hardly resist stealing 
a kiss, as she stood thus with arms outstretched and 
face in perfect repose. **Yes, if you're sure you 
can't see." ** Positive, Fred, my eyes are shut 
tight," and to prove it she squeezed them tighter. 
Fred took her left hand and quickly slipped the 
ring on her third finger. * * Now, Nell, you can look. ' ' 
As she opened her eyes they naturally were directed 
to her left hand, and when she saw the ring the ex- 
pression of delight and amazement on her face re- 
paid him for the money he had spent. * * Oh, Fred, 
what a splendid ring, how lovely of you. My, how 
it sparkles, you did think of me, didn't you, dear?" 
** Think of you, Nell, I never forgot you for a 
moment. That ring you should have had long ago, 
as a memento of our engagement, but I didn't have 
the money until now." **It wouldn't have grieved 
me, Fred, if you had never given it to me. Your 
love is all I want, all I care for ; this is an additional 
token of your love, and I shall have all the more 
pleasure in wearing it on that account; it is worth 
any number of kisses, but I'll give you just three, 
then I must run and show it to mama." While 
she was gone Fred hastily tore open his father's 
letter, it read : 
**Dear Son: 

The letter announcing your engagement and 
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date of wedding to Mr. Hunter's daiighter was a 
surprise to all of us, and while we expected that 
some day you would no doubt select a wife, yet we 
had not expected that most important event in your 
life so soon. 

*'It seems only yesterday that you were a boy 
at school, now apparently you are launching out in- 
to all the possibilities of manhood. I have not the 
pleasure of knowing your intended wife, excepting 
my dim recollections of her as a child in Chicago, 
but I trust you have made a wise selection, and 
that you know your own heart. Mr. Hunter is a 
good man, and I have no doubt but that his daugli 
ters have had good bringing up. 

** We will be unable to attend your wedding for 
several reasons, much to our regret. Your mother 
is still ailing, and finances will not permit of the 
additional expense. It seems strange to a man who 
spent thousands upon his living, to write thus, but 
nevertheless, it is so, and I feel my position keenly, 
but I am trying to stick to the wheel with a brave 
heart, and hope some day to steer the ship safely be- 
tween the rocks into deep and clear water. 

** Extend our congratulations to your affianced, 
and our best regards to Mr. and Mrs] Hunter. Tell 
them we regret very much our inability to come 
West, but that we shall think of you all on the 
Fourth of July. 

'* Affectionately your father, 

^'WilUam F. Winsted." 

'Toor father, I wonder if he will ever get on his 
feet again. It does seem when once a man loses 
his grip it is doubly hard to get it back again, and 
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vet there ar» men who have lost two or three for 
tunes, and come out on top at last. Well, there is 
one thing, the less he has the more my surprise will^ 
be to him when I think my bank account will war* 
rant my taking a journey East for the purpose of 
helping him out. I hope that machinery won't be 
forever getting here. I am more than ever anxious 
to transfer mother earth's treasure into money.'' 
' ' Penny for your thoughts, Fred. " * * Where 's the 
penny, Nell?" **Why, I do believe, I haven't a 
cent. " * * Then I '11 have to do as the Chinaman would 
say, *no centee no thoiightee.' " **You're a mean 
thing, can't I owe you the cent?" **I suppose you 
can, Nell, but it isn't business, when you're trying 
to do it on a cash basis. " * ' Oh, I '11 pay interest, you 
know." **Yes, but you haven't given me any se- 
curity." **I've given you all I have, is that not 
enough, sir?" '^It is, Nell." ^^f I lose we lose 
together, because what is yours is mine, and what is 
mine is yours, broke in Nell." **Well, well, no 
getting ahead of you, I see ; come let us take a stroll 
outside, and I will tell you what my thoughts were. 
In the first place, the letter from father stated that 
our engagement was a surprise, as I expected it 
would be, and he and the rest of the family wished 
us all kinds of luck, but they will be unable to come 
to the wedding. " * * How disappointing, Fred, why 
not?" **Well, mother isn't at all well, and father 
cannot spare the money, and business is not good.'* 
'*How unfortunate. But, Fred, you could send 
him the money, couldn't you?" **Yes, Nell, but 
mother couldn't stand the journey and father 
wouldn 't come without her. " * * Then we shall have 
to go East and surprise them." ** Those were my 
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thoughts, Nell, but in addition, I thought that 1 
could, about that time, be in position to help father 
quite a little financially.'' ** Wouldn't that be 
splendid, Fred, you could be the father bountiful 
and son dutiful at the same time/' **It will be 
very pleasant, Nell, and you will be with me, that 
will increase the pleasure." *' Won't it be nice, 
Fred, I have never seen New York, and I have al- 
ways wanted to. " ' ' You will see a great city, Nell, 
in spite of its political proclivities." **What do 
3^ou mean by that, Fred ? " ^ * I mean that the city 
is afflicted with three main political parties, Tam- 
many Democrats, County Democrats, and Republi- 
cans. I mention the Republicans last, not because 
I am a Republican, but because they are of the 
lesser number, and unless they combine with one 
of the other parties they are the under dog. Per- 
sonally I do not think they should combine, but 
to strike out for themselves, keeping everlastingly 
at it, building up their own organization, and in 
time they would come out on top. But those 
in charge of the party seem to think otherwise, and 
the result is that we have on one side what I call a 
mongrel ticket, as against a straight Tammany or 
County Democracy one on the other, and the city 
is more or less always under Democratic / control, 
which I do not think is for the best interests of the 
city. Perhaps I am biased, being of an opposite 
political faith, yet I cannot but think if the Repub- 
licans controlled the affairs. New York would be 
far better than she is today and because the Demo- 
crats can point to her prosperity under their rule, 
that is no evidence that she would not have been 
more prosperous had she been under Republican 
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rule, and 1 think she would have been.*' **Why, 
Fred, you are quite a politician." '*No, Nell, not 
a politician in a practical sense. Simply a theo- 
retical one, and to succeed in politics you must be 
a practical politician.'' '*Who knows, you may be 
that some day. ' ' ' ' Stranger things than that have 
happened, Nell, but I guess it is not in my line. Let 
us see how * Lightning' is getting along, I've quite 
neglected him." As they entered the stable he 
whinnied and showed every evidence of joy. He 
jumpd around his box stall like a colt, head held 
high, ears erect, then he'd snort, and around the 
stall he'd go. Finally, at Fred's call, he poked 
his nose over the railing for a caress. He stood 
quietly, while Fred put his head against his cheek, 
talking to him as if he were a human being, and 
together they seemed like two children. 

**He seems all right, Nell." '*He is, Fred, and 
only too anxious for you to try him." **I will to- 
morrow." ** Haven't you* a sugar lump, Nell?" 
**How thoughtless of me, poor fellow, I came near 
forgetting you, here it is stored away in my pocket. 
There, now you 're happy. ' ' 

As they left the stable Fred started for Mr. Max- 
well 's office, leaving Nell to attend to her household 
duties, which she had left unfinished. 

Fred's entrance startled Mr. Maxwell out of a 
brown study. He sat with his sombrero on the 
back of his head, hands deep in his trousers pock- 
ets, legs stretched full length under his desk, on 
which lay a pile of papers. ** Howdy, sonny, 
mighty glad ter see yer back. Did Jack cum, too f ' ' 
* * Yes, we 're both back, Mr. Maxwell. " ' ' Waal, yer 
jest in time, hear tha bleating?" **I should say 
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so. Are they the sheep that were up on the moun- 
tain f ** Every gol durned one. We're going ter 
give 'em a wash, an' a dirtier set uv critters I never 
clapped eyes on. You two 'ull cum in handy, fur 
I'm short handed, we've been putty busy since 
you've been gone. A new herd of calves cum in, we 
jest finished branding 'em Saturday, an' I had to 
make up a new gang today, an' two herds have gone 
ter market. " * ' My, you have been busy. " * ' Waal, 
I jest guess." ** We've been humping things 
sum. How's Frisco, lively as ever?" **Yes, it's 
a pretty lively place, Mr. Maxwell. " * * Always wuz, 
sonny, always wuz, but I ain't got eny warm spot in 
ma heart fur it, it wuz a bad place fur me, an' I wuz 
jest thinking it all over, when yer cum in. I git a 
spell on me sumtimes, an' I jest got ter sit down 
and think it all over by myself. Sumtimes I think 
if I could jest tell sum one it would kinder make 
me feel better, then again, I think what's tha use, 
nobody wants ter hear about my troubles, 'cause 
they think I ain't got eny, but big Steve has, sonny, 
an ' I jest as leave tell yer about 'em as not, that is, 
if yer 'ud like to hear 'em, 'cause I took ter yer 
from tha start, an' I kinder feel yer '11 believe what 
I say. " ' ' Certainly, Mr. Maxwell, I would be glad 
to hear your story." **Waal, then, sit right down 
on that thar chair in the corner, an' I'll spin her 
out, an' when I git through you'll see how Frisco 
and me ain't got much love fur each other/ 

**To begin with, when. I wuz a lad 'bout seven 
years old, ma dad wuz killed in Frisco, jest as he 
wuz quitting work. He wuz a contractor, and he 
had a job of digging out a cellar fur a big building. 
He wuz walking up a plank to git to tha street when 
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an Irishman that had charge of tha blasting set 
it off too quick, an ' a log hit him on tha head. When 
thar picked him up he'd gone home fur good. 
Mother had been sick fur a year an' when thar 
brought him home she couldn't stand it, an' before 
tha day fur tha funeral she died too, so we buried 
'em together. Ov corse I wuz too young ter know 
much about things them days, an' I didn't feel 
my loss as much as ma brother and sister, but it 
did seem kinder queer not ter see tha old folks 
around. I missed mother most, 'cause she wuz 
around all tha time, father 'ud be gone sometimes 
a couple uv months, on a job away from Frisco. 
Thar wuz only three uv us left and I wuz tha 
youngest. My brother had a putty good job, an' 
he wuz getting 'bout $20.00 a week, an' ma sister 
wuz only about fifteen years old, so she stayed ter 
hum. Father owned tha house we lived in, but it 
had a little mortgage on it, and he lett 'bout $2000 
besides. Waal, thar wuz a man pointed by thar 
court ter take charge uv tha money an' house fur 
us children, 'cause we didn't have no relachuns, as 
we could recollect. He belonged ter tha same party 
as tha Judge, an' I guess that's how he got thar 
pointment ; enyhow it warn 't long 'fore tha money 
wuz gone, and tha house, too. When we wuz put 
out of tha house we couldn't understand it. Tha 
furniture wuz laying on tha street, getting wet 
through and through, 'cause it commenced ter rain 
soon arter it wuz out thar. Ma sister wuz plumb 
crazy, she didn't know which way ter turn. Bime 
bye she sent me fur ma brother whar he worked, 
but he wuz onlj'^ 'bout nineteen years an' the sit- 
uation kinder flamagastered him. Finally he went 
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off an ' hired a couple of rooms, then he hired a rig 
an' took tha things away. We got settled as well 
as we could inter two rooms, filled with a whole 
house full uv furniture. We piled tha things on 
top uv each other, an' it seems ter me as near as I 
kin recollect, that we had tha eating table in tha 
centre uv tha room, an' when we wanted ter git 
on tha other side, we got down on our hands an' 
knees an' crawled under, tha furniture wuz piled 
up so close on each side. We didn't have no stove 
set up, so all we had fur supper wuz crackers an' 
cheese an' milk. That wuz tha time I missed my 
mother, 'cause she always did tha cooking, an' 
tended ter things round tha house an' everthing 
wuz always kept up jest so, an' we always had 
plenty ter eat, howsumever we did tha best we 
could, an' when it came time ter go ter bed we put 
tha mattresses on tha floor dryest side up. Ma 
sister took one, an' ma brother an' me took tha 
other, but we all took colds, an' ma brother an' 
sister got pneumonia, an' it wasn't long 'fore they 
wuz put away alongside father an' mother. Tha 
undertaker said he 'd take sum uv tha furniture fur 
pay ; I guess it wuz a putty good bill fur tha wasn 't 
much uv tha furniture left. Tha family that lived 
underneath took me in. The man wuz a putty 
square sort uv a chap, an' he went ter tha Judge 
ter find out about things. The Judge said that tha 
man that wuz pointed to take charge uv us had put 
tha money out in an investment, an' it turned out 
bad, so he lost it. Then tha party that had tha 
mortgage on tha house couldn't git his interest, so 
he took tha house ; enyhow, 'fore I wuz eight years 
old I didn't have nuthing nor nobody. The man 
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that I lived with got me a job in a hardware store ; 
I didn't have much education, but I got along putty 
well; I give tha man most uv tha money, an' kept 
a dollar a week fur myself. This man had a little 
daughter 'bout four years old, she wuz jest as putty 
as a picture, I called her sis. She an' me took a 
fancy ter each other, an' I used ter bring her candy, 
an' little dolls, an' such things. As we grew bigger 
we didn 't like each other eny tha less, at last we got 
hitched, and when a little boy cum I wuz tha hap- 
piest man in Frisco. When he wuz 'bout six 
months old tha gold fever broke out in '49 and 
thinking I could make a fortune, I went out with 
tha crowd; I wuz doing putty well, an' had got a 
couple uv bags uv dust, but I didn't want ter go 
back till I had a little more. Tha wuz a putty 
smooth sort uv a chap tha wuz bunking in with me, 
an' one day he said he wuz going ter Frisco, an' 
wanted ter know if he could do enything fur me 
down thar. I kalkulated it would be a good chance 
ter send tha gold hum, so I give it ter him, an' told 
him whar to go. When he cum back he said the 
folks wuz getting along first rate. Waal, ter make 
a long story short I staid putty near a year. This 
chap made several trips ter Frisco, an' each time 
he took what gold I got together, an' brought back 
word that everything wuz all right, but tha last 
time he went he didn't cum back. I waited an' 
waited, till I couldn't wait eny longer, so I lit out 
fur hum; when I reached tha house my wife's 
mother let out a yell an' keeled over on tha floor. 
Thar baby wuz playing on a tinpan in tha comer. 
I yelled fur sis, but she didn 't seem ter be around ; 
at last a woman that lived upstairs cum down an' 
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tergether we brought her around. When she got 
so she could talk she says, * Is that you, Steve, or is 
it yer ghost V * It 's me, sure 'nough, what in thun- 
der 's tha matter enyhow, whar 's sis T ' Sis is dead, 
Steve.' *Dead,' I said, then things kinder went 
around, an' I had ter sit down. She cum over an' 
put her hand on ma shoulder, *Yes, Steve, she's 
dead these six months. After you'd been gone a 
couple uv months, a man come here an' said yer 
had been killed in a fight. Sis took on awful an' she 
jest pined away an' died. We couldn't do eny- 
thing fur her, an' all we got left is tha boy;' Then 
I told her ma story. I wuz a changed man arter 
that. Day an' night I thought uv that man, an' I 
made up ma mind if him an' me met one or tother 
of us would bite the dust. Finally I lit out an' left 
tha boy with his grandmother. I took ter ranching, 
but I kept in touch with tha boy. One day as I 
wuz loping across tha plains to make a visit to 
Frisco, I run across ma man. He wuzn't perticular 
glad ter see me, an' I guess he knowed what wuz 
coming, 'fore I could say a word his hand went 
down to his holster, but he warn't quick 'nough, 
ma bullet went clean home, an' he fell off tha saddle 
dead 'nough. Then I went on to Frisco, an' saw 
ma boy. When he got big enough I took him witli 
me out on tha ranch, until I got this job with Mr. 
Hunter, then I brought him out here. He was a 
likely lad, him an' me thought a lot uv each other, 
but no one here knowed he wuz my son, 'cause 1 
never told, an' I know he didn't 'cause I told him 
not ter. I thought he'd git along better with tha 
cow punchers 'cause if tha knew he wuz ma son tha 
might try an' get square fur things tha didn't like 
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'bout me in bossing 'em. He got along all right, 
until one night tha wuz a stampede. Yer might 
have heard about it ; when thar herd went inter tha 
ravine, an ' fur weeks arter, enyone going that way 
would give tha place a wide berth on account uv 
tha smell. Waal, my boy wuz in front uv tha herd, 
an' his bones lay at the bottom uv tha heap. Now, 
sonny, yer got ma story, an' why I got no love fur 
Frisco. Do you blame me?" ''No indeed, Mr. 
Maxwell, your heart must have been pretty stout to 
stand it. Many a man would have gone under." 
''Yer right. Sonny, an' I don't know how I kept 
up, but I did, an' I'm going ter keep it up until 
tha bugle blows." Fred, in walking back to the 
house, thought what a peculiar world this is, some 
were made to suffer a burden, that apparently 
there was no justification in their carrying, while 
others, and again apparently without justification, 
were living a life of the greatest ease and comfort. 
The world must be like a checker board, and the 
people in it the checkers, God moving them as he 
had planned, and when the game is finished and the 
board put away the checkers will be found, each 
kind with its fellows. 

On entering the room Fred suddenly thouglit of 
that other letter, the one from his chums, and 
throwing himself into the easy chair, tore open the 
envelope. On opening the letter he found three 
four leaf clovers and a piece of evergreen. These 
he carefully laid aside. The letter read : 
' ' Dear Old Chum :— 

"Your letter notifying us of your intending 
abandonment of bachelordom knocked us all in a 
heap. Talk about surprises, why our passing the 
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exams without a condish didn't hold a candle to 
it, and we were so worked up to think that you were 
going to leave us to fight this cold, cold world alone 
that we went out that night rigged up as freshies 
and knocked the stuflSng out of a few sophs. We 
had to do something to work off the blues. Well, 
it's all over, and the three of us are sitting here in 
the old room, because for old associations' sake, we 
hated to give it up, thinking what we should say, 
an' we can't think. Just think of it, Fred, we can't 
think. Those two chumps are sitting here like 
mummies in the museum, (this is a blot,) Jack and 
Dick wanted to know what I was writing, and I 
told them, then they came to life and laid me down 
on the dear old sofa that we used to jump on, fight 
on, and sleep on, and actually spanked me hard. 
I'm sitting on the edge of the chair, trying to look 
comfortable. Now then, I says, gentlemen, after 
your arduous intermission you will please come to 
order and attend to the business before the house. 
That brought them to their senses, and after consid- 
erable jaw tackle, we finally concluded to send 
3^ou our unanimous congratulations. We have also 
concluded that the young lady must be a dandy, or 
she never would have hooked you. We're all anx- 
ious to put our blinkers on her, and we three lonely 
critters are coming out there to be on hand in time 
for the wind up or the round up as you Western 
people would say. We'll give you a good send off, 
if the climate of Arizona will let us fill our lungs, 
and we'll make the old song ring, for our alma 
mater and you. 

* * Many of the boys come in at night and talk over 
old times when you were here, and wonder how 
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you are getting along, and if you miss us, as we miss 
you and if you ever think of the dear old college. 
For fear lest you forget we enclose this little piece 
of evergreen tied around with the smallest piece 
of our alma mater ribbon we could find, after hunt- 
ing through every room on our floor, and in the 
last one, of course, we found this fastened to a 
Thanksgiving day 'menu' card. We also send you 
these three four leaf clovers, one is for luck, an- 
other for good luck, and the other for lucky luck. 

** We will let you know later when we are coming, 
so that you can have the band out to meet us, and 
if we must choose between an Indian band and a 
brass one, give us the metal every time. 

**Now, old man, this is a long letter for us 'uns, 
and the writer is still sitting on the edge of the 
chair, while those two chumps have gone fast asleep. 
And as this is his opportunity to get square by put- 
ting a little blacking on their phizes, we shall have 
to close and continue the rest in our next. Some 
of us being asleep, (a very foolish thing to do so 
soon after chastising our secretary,) we delegate 
the undersigned to sign this, which he does. 

'* Faithfully yours, 

' ' Harvey Dick. ' ' 

** Forget my alma mater, forget the boys: ah, 
there was no need of sending me a piece of ever- 
green. My memory, as long as I am able to think, 
will be evergreen as far as my alma mater and the 
boys are concerned, for one is as inseparable as the 
other, and together they would be hard to forget, 
indeed. I am glad the old chums are coming, and 
they will be given a royal good time. How I would 
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have liked to see Jack and Dick after Harvey fin- 
ished painting their faces. They should have 
known that he would get square, he is a regular fire 
eater, and the only animal I can compare him with 
is a sassy little sky terrier strutting around as if 
he had a chip on his shoulder, only too anxious for 
some other dog to come along and dare to snap it 
off/' 

At supper that night Nell's ring showed to ad- 
vantage in the lamp light. It glittered and 
sparkled like a live thing, and attracted the eyes 
of everyone except Mr. Hunter. Sam came near 
spilling the soup in Mr. Hunter's lap, because his 
eyes were directed towards the ring, instead of the 
place he should have put the plate. He was brought 
to his senses by Mr. Hunter's **Hulloa there, Sam, 
what's thar matter, I ain't hankering fur soup in 
ma lap." **61assee shinee like debbell."' ** Glass 
shine like devil, what's tha heathern talking 
about?" **I guess he means Nell's ring, father." 
** Bless ma eyes, that is a sparkler, cum from Frisco, 
I'm supposen." **Yes, Papa, Fred bought it for 
me." **Waal, I didn't suppose, daughter, that 
he'd buy it fur enyone else, an' I didn't suppose 
enyone else would ha bought it. Ah ha! that's 
what yer call two out on tha first base. ' ' It seemed 
so, for the faces of both Nell and Fred were suf- 
fused with blushes. 

The subject was changed to other topics, until 
it drifted to the hold-up episode, about which Mr. 
Hunter read aloud from the columns of a Frisco 
paper Fred had brought with him. They were both 
congratulated by the family, who were proud in hav- 
ing two heroes amongst them. ''You boys are jest in 
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time, we 're going ter give tha sheep a wash ter mor- 
row an' arter thar dry enough, we're going ter clip 
'em. Deerfoot's cuming ter buy sum uv tha wool 
ter make blankets. Tha selling so many he ain't 
got 'nough wool uv his own." Fred thought this 
would save him a journey to Deerfoot's camp, to 
pay him his share, and the news pleased him. 
. The next morning bright and early Fred ap- 
peared at the sheep house, ready for work. Ii(» 
saw two troughs about ten feet long, three feet wide, 
and about three feet deep, filled with a hot fluid, 
and kept at a temperature of 110 degrees by coils 
of pipe on each side, through which the steam came 
from a home-made boiler nearby. On asking Jack 
the propensities of the fluid, he learned that it was 
what is called lime and sulphur, made with eight 
pounds of unslacked lime and twenty-four pounds 
of flowers of sulphur to a hundred gallons of water. 
Jack had been busy for two hours boiling this mix- 
ture together, in great iron pots, and when the sedi- 
ment had settled, it had been transferred to the 
troughs. Everything being ready, the business of 
the day commenced. Fred took his position at one 
of the gates, and Jack in the passageway between 
the troughs. To each man whose duty it was to 
dip the sheep was given a stick about six feet long, 
on the end of which was a soft pad. When the 
word was given Fred and his companion both 
opened their respective gates, when four sheep at 
a time were driven down each little incline, into 
their respective troughs. The sheep did not like 
it, the place was narrow, and the fluid hot. They 
could not turn around, and the men above kept 
them well under by the aid of the sticks. When 
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they had been immersed about two minutes they 
were allowed to walk up the incline at the other 
end, and so on out, where the sun could do its work. 
The men all had their hands full, perhaps Fred 
and his companion not as much as the others, but 
now and then a sheep would pass through the gate, 
balk at the incline, turn around and try to pusli 
his way past the gate, keeper, just as a football 
player would do, in bucking the line, then Fred 
would have some practice at tackling, and in the 
end his or her sheepship would find him or herself 
being ignominiously pushed into the hot stuff. In 
a day and a half the work was done, and two days 
later the shearing commenced. This was more in- 
teresting, because of the element of sport attached 
to it. When any ranch owner was ready to shear 
his sheep, word to that effect, was scattered around 
the neighboring country by couriers^ and those who 
thought they were adepts entered the contests for 
the purpose of securing the prizes, of which there 
were three. To the one who could shear the most 
sheep, $25.00 was given. To the next $15.00, and 
to the next $5.00. ''Indian," Mr. Hunter's half- 
breed, had held the championship for two years, 
but a Mexican called ''Silent Jose," employed on 
Mr; White's ranche twenty miles to the south had 
been a close second. Interest naturally centered in 
these two. Deerfoot and a few of his braves ap- 
peared, three of whom entered. These, with others, 
made up a list of twelve. When a hundred sheep 
had been driven into each pen and the judges ap- 
pointed, the contest began, after the stipulations 
had been given, which were, that each sheep should 
be clipped close and even, if the skin should be 
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cut, it would count as one against the shearer. The 
contest waged fast and furious, bets were made, and 
excitement ran high, the bettors going from one pen 
to the other, making mental calculations as to the 
work each one was doing. At night when the first 
sta,ge of the work was over, the sheep driven out 
to huddle by themselves in a long, low, covered 
building, the wool gathered up, and the scores com- 
pared, it was found that ** Indian'* was ahead by 
only three sheep. This occasioned more betting, and 
each bettor extolled the merits of his particular 
champion. Three kegs of hard cider were tapped, 
and with nice thick pumpkin pies they made merry. 
Then someone brought out a fiddle, many exercised 
their legs in a shake down, while others looked on. 
Together they had a royal good time, as they ex- 
pected to have when they came, for by noon the 
next day the work would be finished, and the men 
on their way home. The next morning as the sun 
peeped over the hills the contest was renewed. 
Each one, knowing the score, was anxious to beat 
the leader, and he to keep ahead. The strain was 
great; perhaps ** Indian" was nervous, at any rate 
when the last sheep had been sheared and the scores 
made up, the Mexican had won with two to spare, 
*' Indian'* second, ^nd one of the Novojos third. The 
winner was cheered lustily, and went home $25.00 
richer, and with the satisfaction of knowing that 
he was champion, with an average record of two 
and a half minutes. to each sheep. 

Deerfoot purchased half the cut, and as his 
Broncos went off, one in front of the other, loaded 
down with the wool packed upon their backs, they 
looked like bobbing banks of snow. 
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Fred had given Deerfoot his share of the nugget, 
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and continued on down the line, after being cau- 
tioned by Jack not to say anything to the boys. 
When they again started, Jack said, ^'We can't 
keep this secret no how, first one knows it, thto tha 
tother. Look at this gang uv men, every consarned 
one uv 'em 'uU guess what's up, then thar's the 
rail runner, and bime bye thar '11 be some one else, 
then thar whole thing is blowed." **Well, we can't 
help it, Jack, we've done the best we could, and all 
we can do now is to keep our eyes peeled for in- 
truders or worse. ' ' 

They had gone about a mile from the fence when 
Bill Sommers said he allowed tha best thing they 
could do would be ter hold up till daylight, as tha 
road was too consarned rough ter travel in tha 
night. So the horses were unhitched, and tethered, 
and the men rolled themselves in their blankets and 
went to sleep, but at the first peep of day they were 
up and going. Fred suggested to Jack that they go 
ahead, as he was not quite certain of the exact 
spot, and it wouldn't do for the men to see them 
hunting around for the hole in the mountain. Jack 
acquiesced, and Bill Sommers said it would save 
time. They left the slow-going truck, and in an 
hour had reached the spot as nearly as Fred could 
calculate. The horses were unharnessed again, and 
tethered, then commenced the hunt for the cave. 
They found it, after a half hour's hard work, climb- 
ing up and down, here and there. They were in 
its immediate vicinity all the time, but so cleverly 
was it hidden by nature that but for a lucky fall 
of Fred's when he missed his footing on a steep in- 
cline, and slid in front of the cavers mouth, they 
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would, no doubt, have been a mucli longer time in 
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they may want teching up a little once in a while, 
but it's only in a while, an' it's only a little. Yer 
drove yer last hoss fur me, and when we go back 
yer can sit on tha rear end uv tha truck and git tha 
bile jounced out uv yer, yer hear me f " and he made 
a movement in the man's direction, as if he in- 
tended to plant another blow, but the man edged 
off without a word, and Bill turned his attention to 
the unloading of the truck. 

Fred and Jack had taken the timbers they had 
brought, and laid them down for runways, putting 
the rollers on top. Bill hooked his runways into 
the rings on the side of the truck. As the crusher 
was to be placed nearest to the mouth of the cave 
the box containing it was moved first. The tackle 
was taken out, and the block fastened to the body 
of a good sized tree, while the fall was lashed around 
the box. A horse was unhitched, and the other end 
of the rope was fastened to the whiffletree. When 
the horse started the box moved slowly but surely 
on rollers along the slides, until it reached the end 
of the slides made by Fred and Jack, where it was 
allowed to rest on two rollers. The engine and 
boiler being more top-heavy, needed more care, but 
this too was finally placed near its predecessor, and 
Bill Sommers had completed his contract. Fred 
paid him the price agreed upon and in addition 
$80.00 for freight charges from Frisco, which he 
no sooner received than he made preparations to 
start back home. As they went off on a dog trot, 
with the brutal driver seated on behind. Jack re- 
marked that if- that thar man sits thar till night 
thar biler in him will bust sure. Being left alone 
they turned their attention to the box. Jack took 
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a hammer and knocked off one of the top boards, 
but he had no sooner Iqoked inside than he dropped 
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crusher was hardly discernible, having been made 
with the weather-beaten boards taken from a dis- 
used ** lean-to" formerly the habitation of the 
sheep herder on top of the mountain. They had 
forgotten to bring pails with which to fill the boiler 
with water from a nearby spring, and decided to go 
home over Sunday. Before starting, they carried 
the belts, tools, blankets, etc., up to the cave to keep 
them from the weather. Not having any light they 
did not venture any further than near the entrance. 
When everything had been snugly stowed, they 
harnessed the horses and started away at a good 
pace, the horses evidently as anxious as the men 
to get back to familiar surroundings, a square meal, 
and a decent bed, after a week's absence from all. 
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thing precious, and ours for the mere work of 
taking. 

In starting the next morning, Fred gathered to- 
gether four wheels of a barrow, two old hickory 
whiflfletrees, and several pieces of joist. These, with 
the pails, lanterns, oil and a considerable quantity 
of firewood, were loaded into the wagon. Jack, be- 
ing of an inquisitive turn of mind, asked Fred what 
he wuz going ter do with tha wheels anwhiflSetrees, 
but Fred merely answered that he had an idea and 
wanted to see if it would work. 

As they went out through the gate and past the 
stock yards on their way across the range they were 
followed by many a pair of wondering eyes. 

Two of the punchers ,who were nearest to the end 
of the yard watering and feeding the imprisoned 
cattle stopped their work when the wagon came 
within view. **Say, Bill, whar in thunder is tha 
Cub and Jack a going?" **Dunno, Bob, sumthin's 
up, I heard that Bill Sommers from tha Spnngs 
toted a load uv machinery across tha range tother 
night, but ain't heard enyone say whar it went to.'* 
^* Maybe tha struck a strike, an' air going to work 
it on tha quiet." ** Maybe so, what kind uv a 
strike air yer thinking it tis f " ' ' Gold. " * * Gold ? 
Git out, whar is thar any gold round years?" **0h, 
it's round these parts sumwhar. I heerd tell that 
thar chap that cum over from England last year 
ter see about buying cattle from tha old man said 
thar wuz, an' I reckon he knowed what he wuz 
talking about, 'cause he wuz a putty slick article. ' ' 
** Maybe so, hope the kids '11 strick it rich, an' let 
us in, I ain't hankering ter punch cattle all ma 
life." **Nuther am I. Give me a chance ter git 
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lantern. Up the ladder he went in high spirit. 
When he gained the low passage way he placed the 
wire handle of the lantern between his teeth and 
crawled along on hands and knees until he reached 
the other ladder leading down. Being home-made, 
it was a crude affair, aild necessitated one getting a 
firm hold, before descending. Fred, afterwards, 
could not explain how it happened, excepting that 
as he raised his eyes in the direction of the rubbish 
heap, from which Deerfoot had taken the large 
nugget, the rays of light showed him a fairly good 
sized mountain lion crouched in the corner. This 
sight so surprised him that he lost his balance and 
fell, the ladder with him, to the floor beneath. The 
last thing he remembered was hearing a terrible 
screech, and then all became a blank. 

Jack also heard the screech, but could not tell 
whether it came from man or beast. He grabbed 
his rifle, and followed the direction Fred had taken, 
every now and then calling his name. Receiving 
no response, he became alarmed and continued with 
more caution. As he neared the inner cave he 
could hear a subdued growl. He had no lantern 
and was compelled to feel his way. On reaching 
the end he felt for the ladder, but failed to find it, 
and. made repeated calls for Fred in a low voice, but 
the subdued growls were the only answer. The 
suspense was unbearable. Jack thought of a 
packet of matches he had in his pocket, and hastily 
striking one, held it downwards. Before it went 
out, he thought he saw Fred laying beneath. The 
next time, he lit three matches together, and with 
their light, plainly saw Fred laying motionless un- 
derneath. He also caught the glint from two fierce 
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eyes. It took him but a moment to decide what to 
do. He took several matches, lit and held them 
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jest having fun throwing water around, want ter 
jine mef 

Fred's head hurt him, and putting his hand on 
the back brought it away covered with blood. Jack 
took the lantern, and holding it close, saw a con- 
siderable gash. He took his bandana and bathed 
it, telling Fred, in the meantime, his version of the 
mishap, and pointing to the cause of it, laying in 
the corner so still. Fred wondered why the lion 
hadn't attacked him as he lay there helpless. **I 
reckon yer scart tha life out uv him, Fred, when yer 
fell with tha lantern, which lay nearby broken. 

Fred stood up, and found, excepting for his 
bandaged head, he was all right. **Now I'm going 
to get that nugget I came for. What will we 
do with this thing?" **0h, let him lay thar till 
morning, then we'll get him out." They both took 
good sized pieces of ore, and went up and out. The 
machinery was still going. They threw the ore in- 
to the chute, where it rolled down to the platform. 
Arriving at the crusher, Fred took a canvas bag and 
placed it in position to catch the ore, as Jack threw 
it in. It fell in the bag in lumps, about two inches 
in diameter. The crusher had been christened, 
the operation was a success. While Jack let off 
the steam and raked out the fire, Fred took the 
belts and stowed them away in the cave. They 
then put the horses in the corral, and after supper 
they agreed on the morrow's work. They decided 
the first thing to do was to bring the lion's body 
out, skin it, and bury the carcass. After that had 
been finished, Jack was to dig at the rubbish heap 
for any good ore there might be in it, while Fred 
would take the barrow wheels and whiflSetrees and 
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make a car with the boar^ the crusher bad been 
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that it was nearly four o'clock. He called Jack 
out, and they sat down to a dinner and supper com- 
bined. Jack had found three good sized nuggets, 
and about a bushel of smaller ones, which made 
them both feel highly elated, and they had cause 
to be, for this day's work, put away in specially 
marked bags, afterwards netted them nearly 
$10,000. 

Having time to spare before nightfall, they 
both fell to work building the runway for the car. 
The distance from the vein to the mouth of the 
cave was one hundred and four feet; twenty-five 
feet of this was the depth of the first cave, the low 
passageway was twenty-eight feet long, and from 
there to the rubbish heap measured fifty-one feet. 
They took twenty- four thirteen-foot joists; eight 
of these they sawed in two, lengthwise, then nailed 
each half width on each width, the narrow top 
pieces acting as a guard to keep the wheels from 
running off the tracks. The next day they finished 
this important piece of work. The runway was 
laid on an incline, the lowest end towards the cave's 
entrance. It was easy work to lay the track in the 
passageway, but in the cave it was necessary to 
build supports, and brace them from the ceiling and 
sides. In getting the car up the block and fall 
again proved itself a friend in need. When they 
had fastened two clothes lines on the car, one to 
pull it back, and the other to spring the bolt of the 
trap door, it was ready for use. They both decided 
to christen that, as they had done the crusher. 
They pulled it back in position, blocked the wheels, 
and while Fred stood on the ladder. Jack passed up 
his first day's work, which nearly filled the car. 
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Jack shifted the ladder, and went out to the cave's 
. entrance, where, as agreed, he whistled. Fred took 
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breathed. How do yer feel ? ' ' * * Well, on that line 
of description, I feel as if I had been sitting on his 
tail. I suppose, Jack, you 11 snore again tonight." 
** Snore, goe jumping whoopers, you're tha man 
that snores, no danger uv eny animals snooping 
around y eare, when yer asleep. " * * Nonsense, Jack, 
I tell you the snores you let out reach clear to the 
skies." '*Ah, ha, that's putty good, yer jest wake 
up ter night, and hear yerself an' yer '11 want ter 
smother yer head." **A11 right, ^ack, you stay 
awake and listen, I 'm going to sleep. Good-night. ' ' 
**I'm going on thar same train. Gk)od-night yer- 
self." 

The next day being Saturday, they put every- 
thing to rights, stowed the filled bags of ore, which 
numbered fifty-eight, and started home for their 
Sunday visit, happy as two boys with their first 
drums. 

The uneven ground compelled them to keep the 
horses at a walk, which was a strain upon the reins 
and Jack's arm. Being accustomed to running, 
and although the load was heavy, the horses tugged 
at their bits in their anxiety to go ahead. When 
they had rounded the mountain and passed through 
on to the range, Fred said, ** Jack, there's one thing 
weve forgotten. Whoa thar," as he pulled the 
horses to a standstill. '*What in thunder did we 
f orgit r ' * * It 's nothing we 've got to go back for. ' ' 
**0h, all right, git-up; what's on yer mind thenT' 
**We haven't named the mine." ''True as 
shootin', so we haven't; waal, what air yer kal- 
kulating ter call itT' **I've been thinking that 
*The Silent Partner' wouldn't be a bad idea, and 
it would be in honor of Deerfoot." **Gk)od enough 
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When Fred had finished he stole up stairs and sur- 
prised Nell, as she sat quietly reading in the sitting 
room. .**Why, Fred, I am so glad you are here. 
I have worried about you since darkness set in, and 
wondered if anything could have happened.'* 
**No, you see, dear, nothing has happened, but we 
had a heavy load of ore, and we were coinpelled to 
walk the horses the entire distance." **A whole 
load, really, FredT' **Yes, we have fifty-eight 
bags stowed away in your father's vaidt." ** Isn't 
that glorious; but wait, you men must have your 
supper, then you can tell me all about it; I'll tell 
Sam to put the supper on, it's ready, the chef has 
been keeping it warm.' '*A11 right, Nell, in the 
meantime I'll run up stairs and take a wash." 

After supper Fred told Nell, and Jack told his 
father, how their work had progressed. They were 
both pleased and delighted to learn of their suc- 
cess, then they joined the family in the music room. 
After Ella had finished a song Mr. Hunter electri- 
fied both Jack and Fred with the news that **Bill 
Sommers" was dead. **Dead, yer joking, father." 
**No I ai'nt nuther, it cum over tha wire yesterday, 
that a f ellar by tha name uv Pete Braislie put three 
balls inter him, 'cause Bill had knocked tha var- 
mint over, fur beating one uv his horses a while 
ago." ^*Say, Fred, that must a been tha time he 
wuz a toting that load fur us." '*Whar wuz that, 
Jack, an' what wuz he toting," asked his mother. 
Jack saw his mistake, an' was non-plussed for an 
answer. Mr. Hunter tried to come to his rescue, 
but only made matters worse. **0h, he wuz toting 
a load uv hay an' oats, Jen." **You jest keep still, 
Henry Hunter, I ain't asking you, toting a load 
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uv hay an' oats, when yer got a whole barn full. 
Now I ain't a been asking eny questions these las< 
few weeks, but I've been doing a powerful lot uv 
thinking, because I knowed thar wuz sumthing 
that you boys wuz a doing secret like, but I jest 
kept still, though that ain't saying it wasn't hard 
work ter do it, an' waited fur Jack ter tell his poor 
old mother. " * * Poor aid mother, that 's putty good, 
Jen." **You jest stop yer talking, Henry Hunter, 
'tain't so long ago yer said you wuz old, an' I'm 
a year older than you be, so you got no cause ter 
make fun at me." ** Bless yer heart, Jen, I didn't 
mean ter make fun uv yer, I wuz — ." **Yes, yer 
did, Henry Hunter, an' you've been in tha secret, 
too, helping 'em ter keep me in tha dark ; ought to 
have been ashamed uv yerself when yer both know 
I'd work ma hands off afore* I'd hurt a hair uv 
yer heads, an' yer jest as mean as dirt. I*d never 
a thought it, an' it jest makes me feel like crying 
right out." There were indications of water in 
the good old soul's eyes, and Mr. Hunter, fearing 
that she would give way to an outburst of tears, 
and he partly the cause of it, something which had 
not happened for a great many years, he held up 
his hands. **Hold on thar, Jen, don't yer take on 
so, an' we'll tell yer tha hull darned thing, but 1 
want yer all ter understand that it isn't ter go no 
further, ain't that right, boys ? ' ' Both answered in 
the affirmative. Mrs. Hunter, Ella and Willie 
were all attention. **Now then, ter begin at tha 
beginning. Corse yer remember when we saved 
Deerfoot from the Apaches T' Without waiting 
for a reply, he continued, ** Waal, then, arter Deer- 
foot got ter hum he cum here asking fur Fred; 
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then Fred went off ter see him. Yer remember 
that ? Waal, then, when Fred got thar he told how 
eternally grateful he wuz ter him an' Jack an' me, 
for saving his life, so he ups an ' gives him a simon 
pure gold nugget, putty near as big as his fist. 
Then tha next day he took him ter where he found 
it, an' if it wasn't a sure nough gold mine, an' while 
he wuz there he guv him a nugget that weighed 
about fifty pounds. That wuz why tha boys went 
ter Frisco ter sell it, and they got most $7000. 
Then tha bought sum machinery ter work tha mine ; 
that's what it wuz that Bill Sommers was toting, 
an' that's whar tha boys have been, setting it up 
an' digging gold, an' tha brought a wagon load 
along ter night, an' it's laying in tha vault at this 
minute, an' they didn't want ter tell enyone 'bout 
it jest yet, till they'd got further along, 'cause tha 
more that knows it, tha more that knows it, that's 
all, an' tha more that don't know, tha better it 
would keep, an' they wuz going ter tell yer, Jen, 
jest as soon as they could, 'cause Deerfoot told 'em 
ter keep it a secret, an' tha done their best ter do 
it. 'Tain't 'cause they didn't respect yer, Jen, nor 
'cause they didn't think yer ought ter know; they 
wuz jest keeping a promise tha made ter Deerfoot, 
'cause he's a kind uv a silent partner in tha mine. 
So now yer all heard tha story, jest keep mum." 
As he finished he looked at Ella and Willie to em- 
phasize the injunction. 

**Waal, Henry, I must say I feel sum better, an' 
I'm jest as sorry as I ken be fur making tha boys 
break their promise, but lordy I ain't one of them 
tatlers that's got to run out an' tell thar neighbors 
for fear tha news '11 buru a hole in thar tongue 
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'fore tha git it out, au- ma neighbors live so far 
away, I'm af eared I git tuckered out, an' forgit 
what I wuz going to say 'fore I got thar, but don't 
none of you children breathe a word on it," and 
she looked at each one over her spectacles. 

**I hope Jack and I are forgiven, Mrs. Hunter, 
for our part in keeping the news, from you. Mr. 
Hunter has explained quite clearly why we did it, 
although I confess, except as a promise, I felt 
ashamed in keeping you in the dark, and I am sure 
Jack felt the same way." *' Corse yer forgiven, 
Fred, an ' Jack too, now that I know what it tis, an ' 
I'm mighty glad yer found such a strike." 

The death of Bill Sommers had cast a gloom over 
both Fred and Jack. The particulars of the shoot- 
ing, were very meagre, and they went to bed, anx- 
ious to soon hear the details, and hoping that his 
murderer had been captured. 

About noon the next day the troopers' bugle 
sounded the halt, and every one about the ranch 
was on tip toe of expectation. All had heard of the 
murder, and surmised that the troopers were hunt- 
ing for the criminal, and would therefore have full 
particulars. Lieut. Brown, for it was he in com 
mand of a detail of twenty men, was compelled to 
walk, saluting right and left, through a crowd of 
cow punchers who were on their way out to pump 
the troopers regarding the shooting. 

In a few moments more the household were lis- 
tening to the particulars from the lips of the Lieu- 
tenant, to this effect: **When the news of the mur- 
der reached the Fort the commandant immediately 
ordered both Lieutenants to repair forthwith to 
the Springs, each with a detail of twenty picked 
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men. On arriving there they were to learn all 
particulars and if the man had escaped the senior 
Lieutenant would determine the plans for pursuit. 
On their arrival at the scene of the murder they 
learned that the man was one of three nondescript 
hangers-on about town of absolutely no character, 
vicious, and hard drinkers. And one of the few 
times he had ever deigned to work was when Bill 
Sommers, being short of men, had offered him the 
job of helping to get the load of machinery across 
the range, resulting in Sommers knocking him down 
at the end of the journey, for brutality towards one 
of his horses. Since then, it appeared, he had har- 
bored a plan of revenge, until the opportunity of- 
fered itself to carry that plan into effect, which oc- 
curred on Friday morning, when he, together with 
two boon companions, stole three horses and rode 
around to Sommers' house, ostensibly to collect an 
extra allowance for overtime; claimed by this man, 
who is called Pete Braislie, but in reality to help 
Braislie kill his man. They found Sommers un- 
armed in his yard, and after a few words, the pur- 
port of which we are unable to ascertain, Braislie 
fired, wounding Sommers badly in the left breast 
near the heart. Sommers fell, but immediately 
struggled to his feet, and made a movement towards 
the men. Two more shots were fired, one striking 
him in the head over the eye, and the other went 
through his right arm; he fell dead, and the men 
rode away at a gallop. We followed the trail by 
information, through the town, and picking up the 
hoof marks on the outskirts, followed them to the 
Cottonwood Fork, and up stream about three miles, 
where we lost all trace, possibly because, as we be- 
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lieve, they had padded their horses' feet before com- 
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there that I have overheard, they will take long 
chances on what might be considered disobeying 
orders. 

'*Waal, now, Lieutenant, jest yer come in an' git 
a bite ter eat 'fore yer go, it's all on tha table, so 
Sam says, waiting fur us." ** Thank you, Mr. 
Hunter, I'll give orders to the men to prepare 
theirs, then I'll come right back." In a few min- 
utes more he had joined the family at table, seating 
himself in the vacant chair left beside Ella, a place 
he would have been pleased to occupy every day in 
the year, but circumstances prevented his taking 
advantage of this privilege, only once in a great 
while, but when this privilege did appear, he wished 
as now, that the meal might last a week at least. 

The meal had been finished, and the Lieutenant 
was making his adieus when Mr. Maxwell was seen 
coming towards the house, walking rapidly. As he 
reached the piazza breathing heavily, he said, **Mr. 
Hunter, tha rail runner on tha north side has jest 
come in, an' says that a section uv tha fence is 
down out Squash Mountain way, an' that three 
horses had gone through between trips, as tha fence 
wuz all right when he went by tha last time up, so 
I thought I'd tell yer fore tha troopers left, it might 
be tha people tha looking for. " * * By George, Jack, 
that must be the man, and he's making for the 
* Silent Partner.' " *'Yer right, by gum, an' I'm 
going on his trail. Here, Ella, run up an' git ma 
rifle, fill tha belt full uv cartridges, and put in tha 
bowie, while I git ma boss. " * * I 'm going, too, Jack. 
Nell, will you get my things ready, please, while I 
saddle 'Lightning'?" Without waiting for reply 
or remonstrance, he was following Jack towards 
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the stable, while the Lieutenant was striding rap- 



CHAPTER XVII. 

When the troopers reached the fence two men dis- 
mounted and quickly lowered the rails, and as 
quickly put them back in place when the last man 
of the party had passed through; they then 
mounted their horses and stood guard, while the 
rest went on. 

When the main body had reached the end of 
Squash Mountains a halt was made and all dis- 
mounted. The Lieutenant having decided not to 
advance until dark, as he thought the chances of 
surrounding the men, if they were really at the 
mine, would be better then than in daylight. 

In the meantime the men made themselves as 
comfortable as possible, and none know how to do 
this better than troopers, detailed to a range post. 
Out came their pipes and tobacco, and in no time 
many of them were puflBng away in contentment. 
Stories were told more or less thrilling and more or 
less true, according to the imagination of the teller. 
Rifles and revolvers were examined, as were the 
horse equipments. Finally the pipes went out one 
by one, the stories grew less and stopped, the sun 
had set a half hour. One man yawned, then an- 
other, they were supperless, as the Lieutenant had 
given strict orders that no fires were to be lighted ; 
it would be a good three hours before thcj^ moved ; 
one man walked over to his horse, and unslinging 
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his blanket, walked back, rolled himself in it and 
prepared to sleep. Others followed his example 
until they were all sleeping, excepting the one left 
on guard. 

The time was up, the guard touches the Lieuten- 
ant, he is awake in an instant. He touches the ser- 
geant, and tells him to awaken the men. He in 
turn goes along the line touching each man on the 
foot. They were all up and ready, not a word was 
spoken. Prom now on, silence must be observed. 
They mounted and started oflP at a walk, Fred and 
Jack taking their place alongside of the Lieuten- 
ant as guides. After riding for some time in this 
manner, and when they reached the top of a slight 
elevation, a camp fire in the distance attracted their 
attention. A halt was immediately ordered, and 
the men dismounted. A detail was left with the 
horses, while the others continued on foot. When 
within a quarter of a mile of their destination, the 
troopers were divided into two detachments, one 
to make a detour to the west of the camp, under the 
command of the sergeant with Jack as guide, while 
the other detachment, under command of the Lieu- 
tenant, with Fred as guide, was to continue on and 
surround the camp on the east. 

While our friends are on their errand of justice 
we will turn our attention to the members of the 
camp, three in number: Pete Braislie and his 
chums, nicknamed **Bunk" and *'Jake," and the 
ones who had so cruelly killed Bill Sommers. They 
were in the midst of a heated argument, having 
broken oflP a game of cards, which were still laying 
upon an old board that covered six bags of nuggets. 
They were a villainous looking set, and their faces 
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showed the effects of debauches and brawls. Each 
had his revolver and bowie stuck in his belt, while 
their rifles were within easy reach. **I tell yer, 
Pete, yer wuz a dam fool ter bring us out here, tha 
troopers 'uU be on our tracks, 'fore we know it.'* 
**No, tha won't, I tell yer, how'd tha know we wuz 
here, didn't we pad tha horses' feet? How air 
tha going ter track us, don't yer kalkulate I knowed 
what I wuz doing? You're nuthing but a ten- 
derfoot, yer ought ter go back east, whar yer cum 
from. Ain 't I right, Jake ? " * * I don 't know 'bout 
that, Pete, these troopers ain't no fools, they ain't, 
an' if tha ken track Injuns, tha ken track us, all 
right." '*Waal, supposin' they do, we got a long 
start, an' we got tha nuggets, we can light out 'fore 
daylight, an' be across tha border in four hours." 
** Maybe you an' *Bunk' ken, but ma boss is dead 
lame. You two fellars grabbed tha best, an' let 
me have what wuz .left, but I'm telling yer, Pete, if 
we go, we're going tergether, you hear me." 
**Wajal, I'm telling yer, Jake, if tha trail gits too 
hot, it 'ull be each man fur himself." **Not on yer 
life, three is better nor one, and we got ter stick 
together. What do yer say, 'Bunk'?" ** That's 
about it, *Jake,' we kant take eny chances single 
handed, we got inter this thing tergether, an' if 
we git out uv it, it'll be tergether, an' if we don't 
git out of it it'll be tergether, jest tha same, an' yer 
'Pete,' is going ter stay with us. We had no 
call ter kill thar man, but yer said yer had tha ac- 
count ter square, an' if we'd help yer, yer'd take 
us whar we could fill ourselves with gold. " ** Waal, 
didn't I do it, ain't it all here, an' plenty more if 
yer want it?" ** That's all right, but yer didn't 
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tell uB, jest as soon as we got it, yer wuz going ter 
light out by yer lonely. What do we know about 
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time, mounted and rode on to the fence, where they 
passed through. The guards were relieved, and a 
detail of two was dispatched to meet Lieut. Wilcox, 
and inform him of events. Another detail of four, 
and a corporal, were dispatched with the stolen 
horses to the Springs, while the main body returned 
to the post and Fred and Jack to their home. As 
each party separated in their different directions, 
the sun came peeping over the Jiills as if all the 
world had been at peace, and trouble a thing un- 
known. The next day Fred and Jack started back 
to the mine, resolved to work all the harder to make 
up for the one day lost. Before the week was up 
they had filled the remaining bags, and by Satur- 
day night had them safely stowed in Mr. Hunter's 
vault. To do this they were compelled to make two 
trips, and it was nearly Sunday morning when they 
tumbled into bed, tuckered out. 

On Monday morning early, two wagons loaded 
with the bags of nuggets left the ranch for the 
Springs. Fred and a driver piloted one, while Jack 
and a puncher were seated in the other. Nothing 
of moment occurred during the trip, and the fol- 
lowing day the box car which they had engaged left 
for Frisco, attached to the fast freight, and the 
wagons were sent back home. The bags had been 
placed at the rear end of the car, while in the front 
end were two cots, a small kerosene stove, and eata- 
bles enough to last them the trip. 

They arrived at Oakland during the night, and 
each took his turn on guard, as the car had been 
side-tracked in a rough section of the city and they 
did not propose to take any chances, because they 
felt if it once became known among the rougher 
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element, that there was a ear of gold nuggets within 
their midst, it would take a regiment of soldiers to 
keep them away. When daylight at last appeared 
Jack slipped quietly away to make arrangements to 
have the car shunted down to the freight station, 
and also to engage three express wagons to cart the 
nuggets to the assay er's in Frisco. It was nearly 
nine o'clock before all the preliminaries had been 
arranged, and the procession of wagons started 
on their journey, with their precious freight. 

It was with a sigh of relief when Fred and Jack 
saw the last bag delivered, and they had but to wait 
patiently until the result was known and the cash 
turned over, which Mr. Bothwell told them would 
take at least three days. The bags representing 
their first day's work, and tied with burlap, were 
pointed out to Mr. Bothwell, who promised to make 
a separate report on their value. After receiving 
a receipt, they left, and hunted up the boarding 
house where they had stopped on their first trip. 
The landlady was glad to see them, she said it al- 
ways did her good to know that she kept her house 
well endugh to have her customers come back 
again. They kept themselves busy during the in- 
terval of waiting. In the day time they visited 
the shipping, and all points of interest, both in the 
city and out in the suburbs ; at night they could be 
found seated in a theatre enjoying the play, and 
altogether time did not hang heavily on their hands, 
but nevertheless, they were far from disappointed 
when Monday came. As they entered Mr. Both- 
well's office he threw up his hand and ejaculated, 
*' Gentlemen, you are too heavy for me this time, 
and I'm compelled to ask your Uncle Samuel's 
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Mint to help me out." ** How's that, Mr. Both- 
well T' Fred asked. **Well, I haven't enough 
money in my bank account to pay you. If you will 
come back in about two hours' time, I will have 
the report and money ready." **A11 right, sir, 
could you tell us about how much it will be!" 
' ' Certainly I can, it will be about $160,000. ' ' Fred, 
while expecting to hear of a substantial amount, 
was hardly prepared for the sum named, and for 
an instant was dumfounded, but only for an in- 
stant, because Jack, who had been standing close 
beside him, fell against his shoulder and toppled in 
a heap on the floor. Mr. Bothwell ran around and 
helped Fred revive him, remarking that he guessed 
the news was too much for his nerves. Jack soon 
opened his eyes, and after looking around slowly, 
wanted to know if somebody hadn 't hit him. When 
informed that no one did, he told of a funny feel- 
ing that came over him all of a sudden, which he 
couldn't explain, and the author is unable to help 
him out, through lack of experience, both as to 
cause and effect. 

In a few moments Fred took him by the arm, 
and they walked out into the street, where he was 
soon himself again. He felt ashamed of his weak- 
ness, but remarked that he couldn't a helped it, if 
a hull heard uv steers wuz a coming his way. 

When the time was up they returned to the of- 
fice and received the money, amounting to $161,000. 
The bags tied with burlap netted $9,600, Mr. Both- 
well explaining that these particular bagg contained 
a better proportion of gold than the others, and sug- 
gested their getting a smelter, which would save 
them shipping a surplus of bulk. He also sug- 
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gested that they would no doubt find many men in 
Frisco, who would be only too glad to take a share 
in the mine, form a company, and work it exten- 
sively. This idea both Fred and Jack thought was 
a good one, and they were still thinking of it when 
they entered the bank to make their deposits. They 
almost ran into a man coming out of a doorway in 
the partition, who proved to be Mr. French, the 
banker. He recognized them immediately, and in- 
vited them into his private office. As soon as they 
were comfortably seated in big leather chairs Fred 
told him the result of the trip, at the same time 
showing him the money. He became interested at 
once, only another evidence of the old saying, 
*' money talks.'' They might have talked for a 
week, dilating upon the mine, and its possibilities, 
the answer they would have received probably 
would have been, if what you say is true, it is no 
doubt a good mine, and I should advise you to work 
it for all it's worth, and in answer to the question 
if he would not like to buy an interest, he would 
have said, well, no, you see, my banking business 
takes so much of my time and attention, that really, 
I can spare neither for outside matters, otherwise 
I should be only too glad to go in with you. But 
he didn't say anything of the kind. There was the 
money, that was enough evidence for him. **You 
say that you two young men realized this amount by 
only your own labor from this mine, since I last 
saw you?" '*Yes, sir, we have had no helpers, be- 
cause we wanted to keep the location a secret." 
And Fred told him why, and who the third partner 
was. ''Ah, I see. That is a very good idea, es- 
pecially as the mine is no doubt a valuable one, but 
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it seems to me, as it is so valuable, it will not be long 
before it will become generally known, and for that 
reason it also seems to me it would be a good idea 
to form a company and work it extensively/' 
Then Fred spoke up and told him that was also the 
suggestion of Mr. Bothwell. ''There you are, gen- 
tlemen, anyone acquainted with mining property 
would tell you that. Come now, what do you say, 
let us form a company. Ill undertake that part of 
it, in fact, I don't know but what I would be will- 
ing to buy you out, after I have paid a visit to the 
mine with a certain expert I have in mind." 
** Buying the entire mine, Mr. French, is out of 
the question. Our Indian partner, I know, would 
not sanction it, and possibly it may be a diflScult 
matter to get his consent to sell even a part of it. 
For myself, I think the idea of forming a company 
is a good one, but I would not be willing to sell 
more than half the shares to outsiders." '*Nuther 
would I, Fred, 'tain't as if we wuz begging for sum- 
thing ter eat, weVe got money 'nough ter keep us 
from getting hungry fur a few days." Jack was 
evidently beginning to get independent, and why 
should he not. It was true, his father was wealthy, 
and although he was one of the best fathers, he was 
also a shrewd calculating man, never extravagant, 
and had brought his family up under that principle. 
If there was anything necessary they wanted, they 
had it, but there it stopped. Jack had worked on 
the ranch as hard as any man in his father's em- 
ploy, receiving only the money due him as wages, 
and he expected no more. His habits were of the 
simplest, and he appreciated what a dollar was 
worth, and how hard it was to get, under his con- 
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ditions. Therefore his feeling of independence, 
when he found himself possessed of- enough money 
to last him his natural life. Again *' Money 
talked." 

Mr. French saw the chances fading of buying 
something apparently good, for what he had al- 
ready figured he could possibly buy at a bargain. 
But he did not give up, he simply changed tactics. 
Have you gentlemen any engagements tonight T' 
No, sir, we have none." '*Well, then, be my 
guests, well dine together at my house. I'll ar- 
range it, so that we will be alone." Jack's scared 
expression was the cause of this latter remark. 
* * Give me your address, and 1 11 send my carriage 
around after you." Fred gave him the address as 
requested, remal'king that it was a little out of the 
way, because they preferred a boarding house to 
hotel life. * * That is a very sensible idea. Now, let 
me see, you wanted to make a deposit, I believe." 
Yes, sir, that is our main object in coming here. ' ' 
Precisely, precisely," and he tapped a call bell. 
Immediately a dapper bank clerk appeared. ''Mr. 
Baldwin, bring me a deposit slip." ''Two, if you 
please, Mr. French." "Ah, yes, two, Mr. Bald- 
win." They were quickly brought, and his ser- 
vices were again required, to break a thousand 
dollar bill. On receiving the bills of smaller de- 
nominations, Fred proceeded to divide the money 
into thirds, reserving Deerfoot's share, which he 
placed in his pocket. He also kept out $100 each 
for Jack and himself, then handed the two de- 
posits to Mr. French. "You are not going to make 
the entire deposit today?" "No, sir, the other 
money belongs to our Indian partner, and we are 
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going to take that back to him." **Ah, I see, 
but let me suggest you're keeping it in my safe 
until you return. I '11 give you a receipt, and that 
will be better than carrying it around in your 
pocket.'' Fred thought it would be better, so 
handed it out, and on receiving the receipt, they 
made their adieus, promising to keep the engage- 
ment for dinner. 

When they had reached the street Jack was the 
first to speak. '^Say, Fred, tha old duffer is get- 
ting mighty sweet, ain't he?" **Yes, Jack, he has 
an object in view." **What might that be, tha 
mine?" ** That's what it is." ''Waal, do yer 
suppose he's trying ter soft soap us inter selling it 
fur a bargain ? " ' ' I think very likely. " ' ' Waal , 
say, Fred, I'm thinking he'll have ter use a hull 
soap factory, and work over time, hey?" '*I guess 
you're about right, Jack? If he wants a share in 
the mine, and Deerfoot is willing he'll have to pay 
a fair price for it. When we get to the question of 
values we can call on Mr. Maxwell as an expert." 
''Why say, Fred, he don't know nuthin^ about 
mines." "Oh, yes, he does, he's one of the old 
forty-niners." "Git out, is he?" "Yes, so he 
told me." "Waal, I swan, I never knowed it." 
"Say, hold on a minute, Fred, if here ain't tha 
same old jewelry shop, let's look in tha winder an* 
see what tha got." "What, are you going to get 
extravagant, too, Jack?" "Waal, I dunno. Guess 
I ken afford it. Yer know I ain't never done much 
fur tha old folks, 'cause I ain't had tha money, an' 
thar's going ter be a wedding putty soon, an' an- 
other bime bye, so tha need sumthin ter kinder set 
'em off. Now how do yer think that sparkler over 
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tha would look on father 's fist ? " ' ' Which one do 
you mean, that big diamond ring?" ''That's tha 
one r ' '' Why, Jack, in the first place it 's too big, 
and besides that would cost you $1500 or $2000. ' ' 
''Gee whittikers, as much as thatf "Yes, and 
perhaps more/' "Waal, how's that one over 
there J" "That's better for the purpose." 
"Waal, that'll do fur him." "Now, how'd these 
sparklers look stuck in mother's ears?" "They'd 
look all right. " " Waal, that '11 do fur her. Thar 's 
a watch '11 fit Ella putty slick, an' that one over 
tha '11 do fur Willie." "Say, Jack, all those things 
will cost you something." "I allow tha will, but 
ma bank account 'uU stand it, I guess, an' I'm go- 
ing tha hull hog this time. Guess I '11 get a watch 
fur Nell, too. Cum on inside while I got tha 
fever." "All right, but it will be a pretty expen- 
sive dose. Jack." "I ain't afeard uv it." They 
entered the store and Jack proceeded to make his 
purchases. He first bought the sparklers, as he 
called them, for his father and mother, then he 
bought Nell and Ella each a gold chatelaine watch 
and for Willie he bought a small silver watch. 
The bill amounted to $585.00. Fred bought Nell a 
handsome gold top umbrella. These were all laid 
aside while they went to the bank to draw the 
money. They soon returned, paid the bills, and 
saw the goods put in the vault for safe keeping 
until the morrow. When they had gained the 
street Fred asked Jack if he had any cards. " To be 
sure, I got them we wuz playing with coming down 
on the freighter." "Oh, I don't mean playing 
cards, I mean visiting cards with your name on 
them. ' ' "Naw, what do I want with visiting cards. 
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I ain't got no call ter use 'em.'' **Well, you'U 
have use for one tonight, when we call on the bank- 
er." **Yer don't say, waal, we ken stop in some- 
whar and have one made. " * * You leave that to me, 
Jack, I'll attend to it, there's a printer's shop across 
the way, let 's go over there. ' ' Over they went, and 
waited while the type was set and the fifty cards 
ordered had been printed. When they were fin- 
ished Fred presented them to Jack, who seemed 
pleased as he read, John Henry Hunter, printed in 
a neat plain type. 

From the printers, they went across to the rail- 
road station and engaged their seats in a Pullman, 
attached to a train leaving at 11 o'clock the next 
morning. Except for their meeting with the 
banker, their business in Frisco was at an end, and 
they were anxious to get back home, where they 
could breathe pure air, and their eyes could span 
the plains for miles without meeting an obstruction, 
then very likely it would be some mountain that 
crossed their vision, standing grand and solemn, 
like a sentinel watching over the children of the 
plains. Here in Frisco everything was different, 
they felt shut in, houses were on both sides of the 
street, and on every corner. No matter which way 
they looked, houses were everywhere. The side- 
walks hurt their feet, the noise and rumble of the 
wagons, and horse cars bewildered them. This was 
more so with Jack than with Fred, but even Fred 
felt the change from the calm and quiet life of the 
plains, to this noisy hubbub. One day there was 
a fire in the Chinese quarter, the houses, built in 
a more or less flimsy manner, and allowed to remain 
in a generally dilapidated condition, were an easy 
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with a baby in her arms suddenly appear at one 
of the windows of the top floor, out of which smoke 
was already finding its way. She turned her head, 
looked back into the room, let out a shriek, kissed 
the baby, and threw it out of the witidow. Fred 
being in the front row of spectators, rushed forward 
and deftly caught it in his hands, with apparently 
no more trouble and with as little hurt a& if it had 
been a football kicked by his opponent on the field. 
He did not wait for the applause that followed, but 
carefully throwing the babe in Jack's arms, who 
held it tight, yet blushed to the top of his forehead, 
Fred rushed into the adjoining house, appearing a 
few moments later on the roof, which was on a 
level with the window from which the baby had 
been thrown, and on the sill of which the young 
woman was standing, with the intention, no doubt, 
of following the baby. It was but a moment's work 
to grasp her hand, and being of a slight frame, he 
had but little trouble in dragging her over to the 
roof. She seemed distracted, and by signs she 
made, it was evident there was still someone in the 
burning room. On account of the flames a ladder 
against the building would have been of little use. 
The firemen now appearing, one brave fellow, as- 
sisted by his comrades, managed to crawl in the 
window. After an awful suspense he reappeared, 
carrying the body of an old woman. They were 
both afire, willing hands brought them to the roof, 
and the fire in their clothes smothered. The fire- 
man was badly burned, but he had done his duty, 
though the woman was dead. 

It was nearly six o'clock. They had about fin- 
ished sprucing up when word came there was a 
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cairia^e waiting. They hurried their dressing, 
went downaairs, and out into the street. There 
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them with. Then, if we have soup you will proba- 
bly see two or three spoons, among them will be 
a large one, use that for the soup the same as we 
do at home. Then we may have fish, use a fork 
for that. Then we may have chicken or duck, in 
that case there will probably be two sets of knives 
and forks, the smallest pair you use for that, the 
large pair use for beefsteak or roast beef. You will 
probably see a peculiar shaped knife, use that to 
butter your bread, and when the meal is over, a 
small bowl with water will be put down at your 
place, this is to wet your fingers with, and dry them 
oflP with the napkin, on which the bowl is placed." 
*'6ee jumpin' whoopers, Fred, has a fellar got ter 
go through with all that V '' Very likely. Jack. ' ' 
**Say, Fred, you go in an' see tha banker an' I'll 
wait outside. I'll git all flumicks up sure as 
preachen." **No, you won't, just watch me, and 
you'll come out all right." '*Waal, maybe, but 
I'm telling yer right here, I'd rather tend a hole 
Inird uv steers then tackle it. " 
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which were covered with an expensive maroon 
paper, were several small oil paintings, with heavy- 
gilt frames. Through the doorway and across the 
hall a glimpse of the drawing room could be had, 
and from the distance looked beautiful with its 
white gold effect. 

The valet, returning, said Mr. French would be 
pleased to see them, and led the way upstairs into 
a suite of rooms at the rear end of the house, where 
the banker greeted them with all the cordiality of 
the host. **Now, gentlemen, make yourselves at 
home. If you care to wash you will find the neces- 
saries in that little room over there, and as soon as 
you are ready we will go to dinner." They had 
already washed, but to be polite they washed again, 
then followed Mr. French down a private stairway 
into a small room brilliantly lighted. In the center 
was a small, round table covered with a fresh white 
cloth, decorated with silver candlesticks, the candle 
being hid from view by bright red silk mantles. 
The china and glass were of the best, the chairs 
comfortable, altogether it was a slick place, so 
Jack thought, and had it not been for the sedate 
Japanese butler, who walked noiselessly around the 
table, placing in front of each as soon as they were 
seated, dainty little clams on the half shell and a 
hunk of bread, as he called it afterward, he would 
have felt quite easy. But the butler worried him. 
He knew he was green, and he thought the Japanese 
knew it, too. Being worried and yet trying not to 
appear so, he picked up a meat fork, and finished 
the clams before the others had fairly commenced 
theirs. This he did not realize until he received a 
sharp kick under the table from Fred's foot. 
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The butler now appeared with a bottle of white 
wine, covered over with a napkin. He pulled the 
cork and spilled a few drops into Mr. French's 
glass, then came to Fred's place. ** Pardon us, Mr. 
French, but neither of us drink." *'Not drink, 
how remarkable. I never think of sitting down 
to dinner without my wine, it helps to digest the 
food. I think, if you will try it, you will find that 
is so. This is the finest wine in the market, and 
is ordered especially for me, it won't hurt you in 
the least, better try a little of it?" **We hate to 
refuse you, Mr. French, but we have seen so much 
of liquor's effect upon the cowpunchers that we 
swore off, as it were, sometime ago." *'0h, very 
well, gentlemen, I won't insist, but believe me, you 
don't know what you are missing. You will par- 
don me, I hope, if I take my usual doses." **0h, 
certainly, Mr. French, don't stop on our account; 
we should feel very much grieved." The dinner 
proceeded without any further interruption, and 
the talk became general. Jack doing very well, 
and saying very little, preferring to leave that 
matter to Fred, whom he watched carefully, and 
followed dutifully, after the first break. When 
the dessert had been eaten and the finger bowl stage 
had been passed safely, to Jack's relief, the butler 
passed around some very excellent cigars, then left 
the room closing the door behind him, evidently 
well trained. 

**Now, gentlemen, coming back to our conversa- 
tion of this morning, I have given that matter 
considerable thought, and it seems to me, your best 
plan would be either to sell the mine outright, or 
form a company. Of course you know it is a diflS- 
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cult matter to determine the value of a mine. While 
it may appear very valuable on the surface, it may 
not pan out further in, or down, or up. It is true, 
borings can be made, but even then it is a matter 
which will allow of a wide range of calculation, and 
for that reason I think the first plan would be the 
best. For instance, I could send a well known ex- 
pert of this city, who would look carefully over the 
property, and on his report would depend the 
amount of my offer. If it is a valuable mine, so 
much the better for you. The money would be 
paid over promptly, you would have a snug bank 
account, and be relieved of the responsibility. You 
could turn your attention to other matters, and 
invest your money to good advantage in other 
things. I may be foolish in making that offer, but 
I would do it merely as a matter of speculation. 
The expert's report may err. In that case I would 
be the loser and you the gainer. Now what do you 
say, remember a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and that is to say, a snug bank account is 
more of a certainty than the possibility of getting 
one from an unknown quantity of ore hidden away 
in the ground. That's the way it would seem to 
me, were I in your position. In my case, it is pure 
speculation, a gambler's chance. That is the na- 
ture of my business, and by which I make my 
living." Both Fred and Jack thought by the 
looks of things, he made a pretty good living, and 
while Fred knew there was no possibility of such 
an offer being accepted, it was not his intention to 
tell him so bluntly, being a guest. He modified his 
answer. **Your offer, Mr. French, is a tempting 
one, but I can tell you truthfully, that until today, 
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the selling of the mine had not entered our heads. 
Our success, so far, has greatly exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and is a practical test of the mine's 
value. I wouldn't want to say off-hand what I 
think that value is, except that it is many, many 
times more than the amounts we have already re- 
ceived. And as to selling it outright, I know posi- 
tively that any proposition in that direction would 
not be entertained. As to the proposition of form- 
ing a company and working the mine extensively, 
that seems more favorable, but even that could not 
be decided upon positively, until we had seen our 
partner, and I will make it my business to see him 
immediately upon my return. If the result is 
favorable I will send you a letter stating upon what 
basis we would be willing to go into this organize 
tion; if that is satisfactory we would then be 
pleased to have your expert, together with our own, 
investigate the property, and fix a value. If this 
value is satisfactory, and you still feel disposed to 
form a company, we should be very glad to co- 
operate." 

**Well, gentlemen, if that is your ultimatum, all 
right. But let me add that I still hope you will 
entertain my original proposition. Money in hand 
is a great thing. You can talk about your friends, 
but there is nothing like money, and I speak after 
many bitter experiences. When I came to Frisco 
I was but a lad, and an only child. My folks were 
very poor, and to help earn a pittance I sold papers 
on the streets. Many times I went hungry to bed, 
and with tears in my eyes, wondering how I was 
going to get through the next day, knowing there 
was no chance of getting my breakfast. My mother, 
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poor woman, had cried herself sick from the same 
cause, and my father was utterly broken down 
physically, financially and pretty nearly morally, 
because in looking back at it now, it seemed to me 
that he was in such a state he was ready to turn 
his hand at anything to get money, as long as it 
was enough to keep us alive and together. It made 
me bitter to see fine carriages driving along the 
streets with men and women dressed up in all their 
finery, knowing that the cost of the whip alone, 
held in the hand of the well groomed coachman, 
would feed us for nearly a week. Never a kind 
word or a look would I receive, not that it would 
have filled my stomach, but it would have made me 
feel there was at least sympathy. Affairs grew 
worse, instead of better, and it was not until we 
were actually starving did the city authoritiei^ be- 
come acquainted with our condition. They took 
us to the hospital, but my father and mother were 
so emaciated they died. I being of a more vigorous 
constitution survived. Employment was found for 
me, but I was so hardened in spirit that I made up 
my mind then and there that I would save every 
cent I could, spending only for the barest necessi- 
ties, as that was the only way I could become in- 
dependent of the world. I followed that principle 
until I found I could live upon my interest, but 
still I saved, piling up the principal until today 
there is no man in Frisco more independent of the 
world than I am, no house too good for me to enter, 
and where, no doubt, not so very many years ago I 
would have been kicked out as a dirty brat, and 
where even tomorrow, had I become a poor man 
today, my reception would be anything but con- 
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soling. Now what is it makes the difference? 
Why, money, it isn't me, I know that. There are, 
of course, true friends, but as a rule you don't find 
them in the circle in which I move. They are too 
busy with their own affairs to waste a moment with 
any one who is so unfortunate as to drop down the 
ladder. Many a poor beggar have I helped, but 
always with the advice to hustle for themselves, as 
they would find no one to hustle for them, and as 
they were, so would they remain unless they did. 
I don't imagine that many took my advice, because 
it meant a brave heart and a stout spirit to take 
them out of the rut, and I am afraid they lacked 
both. Now if your idea of the value of money is 
the same as mine, I believe that when you think 
over my first proposition it will appeal to you more 
favorably than it now appears, and if the value 
of the mine, based upon the results so far attained, 
is what I think it is each of you would be able to 
live quite comfortably upon the interest of that 
amount, at any rate, let me know as soon as possible 
your decision in the matter. Take a fresh cigar, 
gentlemen, to smoke on your way home, my carriage 
will be ready at any time, but don 't hurry away on 
that account.'^ 

**We thank you, Mr. French, for a very pleasant 
evening, and we would be pleased to stay longer, 
but we must make our adieus, as it is quite late and 
long past our retiring hour. We will call upon you 
promptly at ten in the morning to get the money, 
as we leave on the eleven o'clock train for home." 

As they bade Mr. French goodnight at the door, 
he patted Jack on the shoulder. *' Young man, I 
notice you don't say much." **No, sir, I let Fred 
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do thar talking." **Ah, ha, that's right, but a 
silent tongue often has a busy brain behind it, you 
just think of my first proposition. Goodnight 
gentlemen." They went down to the waiting car- 
riage, and were soon whirling away towards their 
boarding house. **Say, Fred, tha banker is slick, 
no use talking, an' he hangs on like a bull pup. 
He ain't got much love fur tha people he jines in 
with nuther." '*Yes, Jack, he is what you call 
tenacious, and I suppose that is the secret of his 
success. While I am not as bitter against the 
world as he seems to be, yet there is a good deal of 
truth in what he says. My father, I guess, ap- 
preciates how quickly friendship vanishes with the 
loss of money, but in his case he found a true friend 
in your father, as I did. But believe me. Jack, you 
don't run across one of his kind every day, and 
it was a lucky day for us that we run across him, 
especially for me." 

As they alighted at their door, Fred handed the 
footman a dollar, ** Divide that between you." 
'* Thank yer sor, goodnight, sor." 

The next morning they called at the jewelers for 
their presents, and then went to the banker's, where 
Mr. French gave Fred Deerfoot's money and the 
parting advice to consider his first proposition. 

Promptly at eleven o'clock their train moved out, 
and they were again on their way home. Jack 
had telegraphed the day before that they were com- 
ing, and to have the team and buckboard meet them 
on their arrival at the Springs. The following 
night tl^ey passed at Jim's, and the next day follow- 
ing they drove through the gate at home in time for 
dinner. The household came out to greet them. 
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It did not need that to show they were welcome, 
the pleased faces were enough, nor did it need the 
hearty hand shakes given by the travellers to show 
that they were glad to be back. They went upstairs 
two steps at a time to change their clothes, and 
wash up. When they again appeared they looked 
much more comfortable and felt so. The meal was 
eaten with a relish, then they told the story of their 
successful trip to the delight and astonishment of 
the family. **Boys, yer struck pay dirt sure as. 
shootin', stick ter it, an' yer needn't want fur any- 
thing, as long as yer live. ' ' Then Fred told him of 
Mr. French's propositions. **No, siree, yer let 
Mr. French look around fur some other mine, and 
if yer other partner's agreeable, we can form a com- 
pany right in tha family, no need uv going eny" 
further, I ken git a;ll tha help that's needed, an' 
tha machinery, too, an' I know a man in Frisco 
that 'uU undertake to get all tha gold that thar is 
ter git, an' we don't need no Mr. French ter line 
his pockets through tha rips in ours. I always had 
the idee that I'd like ter tackle a gold mine, an' 
here's tha chance. Fred, yer better take Injun Pete 
with yer ter morrow an' have a talk with Deerfoot ; 
guess yer ken talk him inter tha idee, then we '11 git 
ter work." **Why, Papa, Fred's been away ten 
days." **A11 right, daughter, thar '11 be plenty uv 
time he ken stay ter home arter he gits through with 
tha mine. Ma motto is ter strike as long as thar's 
enything ter hit, as soon as yer git tha hammer in 
yer hand, an' if yer miss a stroke, it's yer fault." 
In the meantime Jack had been fumbling with cer- 
tain mysterious packages which he had taken from 
his pockets; he selected one and handed it to his 
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father, saying that he had bought it for him in 
Frisco. Mr. Hunter slowly took oflf the paper, and 
then opened the little box. *'God bless yer, boy, 
this fur me? I don't desarve it." He put it on 
his finger and moved it this way and that, to see 
the changing colors. **No, I don't desarve it. 
I've worked yer hard, an' I ain't give yer ajiy more 
money than thar rest uv tha boys, but I doiie it fur 
yer own good, 'cause I thought it would do yer 
.good, an' it has in one way, though I'll allow yer 
ought ter had more schooling, but I needed yer 
here, ter learn tha business in case enything hap- 
pened ter your poor old dad, an* yer have learned 
it from A to Z, an' if I should drop tha reins ter 
morrow, yer could pick 'em up and drive tha team 
without a hitch, but this here little present has 
kinder taken tha starch out uv me, an' I'll jest go 
into tha other room a minue to kinder git my bal- 
ance." The good old soul got up, with tears run- 
ning down his rugged cheeks, and went out to let 
them flow unchecked. Jack was pretty nearly over- 
flowing himself, so he hastily distributed the other 
presents. Nell, Ella and Willie each received their 
watches, then he handed his mother her little box 
and left the room. Willie had his opened first. 
** Hurrah, I've got a watch," and he got up and 
danced around the room. **So have I," shouted 
Ella, ** isn't it a beauty?" Nell found she had one 
too, then they all said, ' * Mama, what have you got ? ' ' 
Mrs. Hunter's hand trembled as she showed the 
opened box and the diamond earrings laying snugly 
amongst the cotton. **0h, aren't they just too 
lovely for anything? You can wear them at Nell's 
wedding. *'Yes, and to Ella's too, Mama." **Yes, to 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Fred's and Injun Pete's trip to Deerfoot's camp 
and back took the better pai:t of two days, but it 
was a successful one. Deerfoot pondered for some 
time, with the help of a pipeful of tobacco, over 
the question which Fred had come that long way to 
ask, finally, through the interpreter, he told Fred if 
he thought the scheme was a good one, to go ahead. 
The fifty odd crisp thousand dollar bills, which he 
still clutched in his hand, may have been a factor 
in helping him to his decision, although there was 
no change in his stolid features when Fred handed 
him his share, excepting for the added brightness to 
his eyes, and the guttural. Ugh, Ugh, but neverthe- 
less he must have been happy, because the money 
meant heap plenty steer, and heap plenty sheep. 

As Fred was about to leave a sudden thought * 
occurred to him. Turning to Pete he said, "TeU 
Deerfoot I have another proposition which has just 
colne to my mind, and while I do not want him to 
think for a moment that I want to get rid of him, 
yet he may be willing to name a lump sum at which 
he would sell his share in the mine." The ques- 
tion being put, Deerfoot answered in this strain. 
**Tell my white brother that the life he gave back 
to me speaks better than words. He meant good 
to me then, he can wish me no harm now, the red 
man's wants are but few, if he has his tepee, his 
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skins to keep him warm, enough to eat and to smoke, 
and his squaw, he is happy, what more can he want. 
My white brother brought me heap money, he 
brought me my life, Deerfoot wants no more, he is 
satisfied." 

Fred shook his head, ''That won't do at all, I 
want to play square. The saving of his life must 
not be an everlasting obligation on his part towards 
me. I only did my share in a duty which I owe to 
everyone in like circumstances, and he helped save 
mine, when the Apaches had me. So we are even. 
Now if he insists on my taking the mine without 
paying any more money to him, he places me in. his 
debt. Rather than do that, I should prefer that 
things remain as they are, because I am not willing 
to take that advantage. This is a valuable mine 
and as it will make us all rich, he might just as well 
share." 

To this Deerfoot replied, ''Tell my white brother 
it is good to hear him talk, Deerfoot knows he has a 
true heart, and speaks with no Ijdng tongue. The 
pale face needs heap money for many things, the 
red man for few. If my white brother says he 
must give me more, let him give a rifle, that I may 
know and remember him, and when the great spirit 
calls me to the 'Happy Hunting Ground' it will 
be in my hands, and I will still remember. That 
will be enough, Deerfoot wants no more." Fred 
was touched by this speech, but he saw Deerfoot 
was determined, and it was useless to urge him to 
change his mind. He had told him the mine was 
valuable, and that he ought to share. He could do 
no more. "Tell him, Pete, that I am very grate- 
ful, and that he shall have the finest rifle made, but 
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that I hope it will be many, many years before the 
great spirit calls him to lead the red men in the 
Happy Hunting Ground/' As Pete finished talk- 
ing Fred walked over and grasped Deerfoot's hand. 
The grip he received in return told him that he was 
understood. 

They mounted their horses, and waving a fare- 
well were soon on the plains, speeding towards 
home. Fred was puzzled as to how to act regarding 
Deerfoot's gift. He was a fair man from the top 
of his head to the sole of his feet, and to take advan- 
tage of anyone was foreign to his nature. He 
finally concluded to leave the matter entirely to 
Mr. Hunter's judgment, although Pete told him 
he wuz full uv luck ter bustin', an' he didn't want 
ter chuck it away. 

Fred's coming was known to the household, be- 
fore he was within hailing distance, and before he 
had dismounted, Mr. Hunter asked, **What luck, 
Fred?" ' *'The mine is ours." '*Yer don't say, 
that's good news, cum right in an' tell us all about 
it." As they filed into the house Pete took 
*' Lightning" to the stable. 

Fred told briefly the result of the trip, and also 
about his troubled conscience. To this Mr. Hunter 
summed up quickly. ** Don't yer have any kinks 
to yer conscience. Yer ken bet yer boots if tha 
Injun didn't want yer ter have it yer wouldn't a 
got it. Now then, we ken go right ahead, an' when 
we git tBrough with tha mine, if yer feel like giving 
the Injun enything, thar's nuthing ter stop yer, 
unless it's him. Now then, we'll take a trip ter tha 
mine ter morrow, so I ken git tha lay uv tha land, 
then' on Monday I'm off fur Frisco, ter git tha 
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things an' tba men, Will yer cum along, Jen." 
"Oh, Henry, I ain't been away from hum in so long 
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within four inches. " ' * That 's all right, mother, we 
can fix that, there's plenty of material. Now try 
on the waist,'' but th^ was easier said than done. 
The sleeves that originally had been cut loose were 
now skin tight, the front pieces of the waist acted 
as if they had been enemies for years, they were 
so far apart. "Land sakes, what an elephant I am, 
I'd never believed it, guess we'll have ter find sum- 
thin' else, but I don't know what it 'uU be, all my 
dresses must be tha same way, 'cause I ain't wore 
eny uv them fur a good many years. I told your 
father I guessed I'd better not go, an' I guess I 
hadn't, I'd look like a fright. Enyhow, he don't 
want ter be bothered with me, an' I'd be more com- 
fortable ter hum." ** Nonsense, mother, you must 
go, it will do you good. As to getting you ready, 
don't bother about it, Ella and I will let out your 
dress and waist and make over your hat, pack your 
grip, and attend to everything." '^Waal, I sup- 
pose I must go, but I'd rather stay ter hum. It 
seems like such a dreadful undertaking." 

The girls worked hard and faithfully, and before 
they retired that night everything was ready except 
the packing, which they left for the next day. 

Mr. Hunter and the boys did not return until 
long after sun down. The mine was found, as it 
had been left, and no stragglers had paid it a visit. 
If Mr. Hunter didn't dream of gold nuggets, gold 
dollars, and gold in every shape and form, it wasn't 
because he did not have the fever. He was boiling 
over to buy the machinery and get it in place, and 
the men to work it. 

Monday noon came at last, and with it all the 
bustle of departure. The mid-day meal had been 
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eaten and the buckboard and team were waiting. 
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and with a mother's feelings in parting from her 
children. Farewells were waved until they were 
nearly out of sight. 

'*I do hope, Henry, everything 'uU go all right 
ter hum." **Now look a here, Jen, if yer a going 
ter fret yer '11 spoil yer trip. Uv course everything 
'uU go all right, thar's enough of 'em left ter make 
it go, an' fur tha time being, you an' me don't 
count. We 're going fur a good time, an ' we 're go- 
ing ter have it. Jest yer look around tha country 
and see things that's ter be seen, an' know that yer 
see 'em, that 'uU take yer mind off uv hum mat- 
ters. We'll be ter Jim's 'fore night, an' yer '11 
have a chance ter eat sumbody else's cooking, an' 
sleep in a bed uv sumbody else's making, that 'uU 
be tha first change, and yer '11 have plenty more 
'fore we get back." '*I suppose it 'ull be nice ter 
feel that I ain't got ter kalkulate what we're going 
ter eat ter morrow, or ter see that tha beds is made 
up, or the rooms swept, an lots uv other things." 
''Corse it will, an' that's jest where it 'ull do yer 
good, yer mind 'ull git a rest." 

They rode into Jim's at dusk. Bill, the negro 
stableman, was the first to greet him. *' Howdy, 
Bill, I see tha Injuns haven't got that black scalp 
of yourn yet." ''No indeedy. Boss, dis nigger dun 
cut his eye tooth since dat scarface Charlie wuz 
heare." "Yes, I heard that he cum near gitting 
yer." "Deed he did. Boss, but dey ain't no one 
cum fooling around dis yeare chicken since I'se 
toting dis," and he pulled out a big 44 calibre re- 
volver. "Say, Bill, that's big enough ter kill a 
hoss." "Ah, ha, deed it tis. Boss, deed it tis." 

"Waal, howdy, Mr. Hunter, and Mrs. Hunter, 
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too, I swan. Cum right in, Liza 11 be here in a 
minute. Bill, show tha man whar to put tha horses 
an' give him a hand." **A11 right. Boss, I'll take 
care uv 'em." 

Mrs. Liscomb was coming down the stairs as they 
entered the hall. **Land sakes, this ain't Mrs. 
Hunter, I ain't sot eyes on yer fur years; my, but 
yer do look good. Howdy, Mr. Hunter, jest yer 
both cum right upstairs an' I'll give yer tha big 
front room, it's all tidied up. Jim, yer take the 
grips." They followed her as she mounted the 
steps, talking all the while. ** Here's tha room. 
Thar's clean water and towels an' a bran new piece 
uv soap. Supper 'uU be ready in about twenty 
minutes, Jim 'uU ring tha bell when it tis. Now 
jest make yourselves ter hum, an ' if yer want eny- 
thing, don't be afeard ter ask fur it." **We'll git 
along all right, Mrs. Liscomb, don't yer worry." 
She passed out, closing the door behind her. 

The travellers immediately set to work unpack- 
ing their grips for the night's stay. Before they 
had finished washing and dusting the supper bell 
rang, and loud enough to be heard in every crevice 
of the house. ** Guess thar ain't no fear uv a fellar 
over-sleeping himself when that thing rings. How 
soon will yer be ready, Jen?" **In a minute, 
Henry." *'Waal, make it a short one, I'm power- 
ful hungry." In fact they were both hungry. 
Mrs. Hunter found that the long drive had given 
her an appetite, and the meal, consisting of a juicy 
steak, just old enough to be tender, smothered with 
onions, a baked potato, a dish of peas, a cup of tea 
and a thick piece of pumpkin pie, tasted good. 
When the meal was over and the dishes cleared 
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away Mrs. Liscomb and Mrs. Hunter adjourned to 
the parlor to talk over things in general, while Mr. 
Hunter and Jim settled down in their chairs in 
front of the log fire in the room used for both 
lounging and office purposes, and over their pipes 
talked about cattle and other things. **Waal, 
how's thar cattle trade, Mr. Hunter T* '* Putty 
good, Jim, putty good. I'm selling lots, an' prices 
air keeping up. Pm in thar market fur sum more 
calves." *' About how many?" **0h, I could 
take 3000 head if I got 'em right and good, but tha 
got ter be good, Jim. " * * How did tha last lot turn 
out?" '* Putty fair, Jim, putty fair." ''Waal, 
I may be able ter pick up a lot. I 've heard White 
has sum, an' so has Sullivan; I'll see what I ken 
do. White sent a herd uv steers through yesterday, 
but your herd got off first. We had shindig here 
Saturday night, an' I had ma hands full fur a 
little while. " '' How was that, Jim ?' ' ' ' Why, yer 
see. White's got a red headed cuss that's jest spoil- 
ing fur ^ fight, an' his particular game is your men. 
He's knocked out every one he's cum across, an' 
Saturday night he had one uv your men in a bad 
box, fur when I got ter him, he wuz the under dog 
with tha red headed devil on top uv him, jest reach- 
ing fur his bowie. Tha two gangs were agoing fur 
each other hammer an' tongs, an' left these two ter 
fight it out 'atween 'em, so as soon as I cud work 
ma way through, I kicked White's man in thar 
head, an' that settled him long enough ter get things 
ter rights. I pulled out ma shootin' iron an' 
quieted tha rest, then I told 'em if thar wuz going 
ter make ma house tha headquarters, I wouldn't 
stand no sich carrying ons, an' if tha couldn't git 
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along better, tha have ter camp out oa tha range. 
Then tha quieted down. When tha red headed 
devil cum ter his senses, I give him a good talking 
to, an' I told him sum uv these days he'd run across 
a chap as would take the stuflSn' out uv him. I've 
been a thinking if that thar tenderfoot chap uv 
your'n cud run across this coyote jest by accident, 
yer understand, I'm thinking it wud be a putty gol 
darned good meeting, 'cause yer got ter git sum 
one among your boys, Mr. Hunter, ter hold up tha 
reputation uv yer range, or thar spirits 'uU git 
broke, I ken see it already. Jest let tha tender- 
foot cum on sumtime with a herd. Yer needn't 
tell him enything, it 'uU cum round all natural like, 
an' I'll let yer know when ter send him, 'cause tha 
two gangs might not git here at the same time." 
**A11 right, Jim, I'll think it over, though I ain't 
hankering ter git tha boy in trouble; he can find 
plenty uv it without running fur it. I'll talk with 
tha men first, an' hear what thar got ter say, maybe 
tha can pick out sum one among themselves that 
ken do tha trick." ** Don't yer believe it, Mr. 
Hunter, tha been trying fur sum time, an' tha ain't 
found thar right man yet. One uv 'em told me 
that tenderfoot cud do it if he'd only cum along. 
I'll see fair play, yer ken bet yer boots." **Warf, 
I'll see about it, Jim." They then launched into 
a general conversation, and finally Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter retired to be called early in the morning. 
While the plot was being hatched the innocent 
party to the scheme was sitting quietly and very 
comfortably in the comer of a sofa in the music 
room, with one arm around Nell's waist, her head 
upon his shoulder, both listening to Ella playing 
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upon the piano, and the thought of subduing a bully 
was furthest from his mind. So it is, we faiow but 
little of what the future has in store for us, and 
perhaps it is best, as there are, no doubt, many 
today, could they have looked into the future as 
they can now look back through their lives, who 
would either liave done differently or laid down the 
burden at once. 

Before sun up, Mr. Hunter was awakened by 
hearing the bell clanging below stairs, Mrs. Hunter 
lay peacefully snoring by his side. **Cum, Jen, 
it's time to git up,'' and he poked her in the ribs 
by way of emphasis. **Lord, Henry, what's thar 
matter?" '^Nuthing, only it's time ter git up, 
don* t yer hear tha bell T ' * ' Mercy, how yer scart 

me." 

They dressed quickly. Mr. Hunter, in taking 
his coat off the chair, dropped a letter from his 
pocket. *'Thar's Fred's letter to Mr. French, de- 
clining his most liberal offer. I mustn't lose that," 
and he put it safely back. After breakfast, and 
when they were seating themselves in the buckboard 
Jim said, **I forgot ter tell yer last night, that thar 
red headed chap only cum out years a month ago, 
an' tha say he cum from one of them colleges 
around York way. " ' * All right, Jim, I '11 look inter 
it. Good-bye, see yer on our way back. " * ' Good- 
bye ter yer, and good luck." 

Mrs. Hunter enjoyed the early morning ride im- 
mensely. * * My it tis good ter be out riding so early, 
ain't it, Henry?" **Yes, putty good, Jen, till tha 
sun gits too hot, then it tain't so nice." **What 
time do yer suppose we'll git ter tha Springs?" 
* ' Bout twelve, Jen, plenty uv time ter git sumthing 
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ter eat 'fore tha train cums." **I wonder if tha 
children air gitting along all right T' ** Corse tha 
air, tharll git along jest tha same as if we wuz 
thar, so yer needn't fret." **I ain't a fretting, 
but I'd kinder like ter know, an' I furgot ter tell 
NelLwhar tha new chest uv tea wuz." **Whar is 
it r ' * * It 's on tha shelf under tha stairs. " * * Waal, 
I ken telegraph her. " ' * So yer ken, I never thought 
uv that, an' yer ken find out how tha be." 

Some distance the other side of the Cottonwood 
Fork they overtook White's herd going to market. 
**Nuthing mean 'bout those folks, yer'd think tha 
plains wuz big enough without covering the road. 
Mike, yer drive straight ahead an' we'll see if we 
can't git through without goin' around." But as 
they drew near, no movement was made to clear 
the way. Mr. Hunter's patience was gradually 
ebbing. He looked intently at the puncher who 
held the middle of the road. He sat his saddle 

• 

well, was broad of shoulder and apparently tall, 
but well built. Under his sombrero Mr. Hunter 
saw dark red hair. ''Um, I guess that's thar chap 
Jim wuz telling about." **What about him, 
Henry T ' * * Thar say he 's a putty good fighter, an ' 
a spoiling fur a fight all tha time." They now 
drew close up alongside. **Say, young man, kan't 
yer part the cattle so we ken git through ?' ' * * Don 't 
know about that, Pardner. If you're in a hurry, 
better skirt around the road, just as good for one 
as for another." **Tha road's fur horses an' 
wagons, young man, and the plains fur tha cattle. 
Guess yer ain't been out in this country very long, 
not ter know that." **0h, I've been out long 
enough to cut my eye teeth." ** Maybe, but yer 
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got yer wisdom teeth ter cut yet, an' when yer cut 
'em, it's going ter hurt, if I ain't mistaken." 
Further conversation was broken off by the fore- 
man shouting from the right side of the herd, 
** Hullo thar, Smith." As the red headed chap 
turned his head, the foreman shouted again, * * Part 
tha cattle an' let thar wagon through." So Mr. 
Smith and another puncher were obliged to force 
their way, making a passage for the buckboard 
which closely followed, the cattle quickly closing 
the gap behind. When they had passed safely 
through, the punchers circled around to their 
places, while the team started forward at a trot. 

"That red headed chap needs a dressing down, 
an' I'm thinking tha quicker he gits it, tha belter 
it 'uU be fur him. " "He wuz real sassy, wasn 't he, 
Henry?" "He wuz, Jen, too gol darned sassy ter 
suit me. ' ' 

A few miles further on. they overtook their own 
herd, but the road was clear, the cattle being on the 
plains to the left. As they came within speaking 
distance Mr. Hunter stopped the wagon and got out, 
telling the driver to go ahead on a walk. He hal- 
looed to the foreman, who immediately left his place 
and came over at a lope, when he came up he was 
out of the saddle before the horse had fairly 
stopped. 

"Bill, walk along with me a few minutes, I want 
ter talk ter yer. Jim wuz a telling me that thar 
wuz quite a fight at his place Saturday night. 
What do yer know about it?" "Waal, Boss, I'll 
tell yer how it tis. Thar's a red headed coyote 
wurking fur White that's putty handy with his 
fists, an ' fore he cum about a month ago we kinder 
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had thar upper hand." **How do yer meanr' 
*'Waal, when tha boys meet, we hev rastling an' 
punching matches jest ter pass thar time, but we 
made it up thar wuz ter be no shootin', nor no 
knifing, 'cause if thar wuz, thar wouldn 't be enough 
men left ter take thar cattle ter market. Things 
got along putty well till this chap turned up. He 
knocked out every one uv our men that stood up 
against him, but I didn't see no bad blood till Sat- 
urday night, when Jim told me he saw this red 
headed coyote gitting his bowie out. Corse, if it 
gits ter that kind uv work my men is as good as 
thars, but that wusn't in tha agreement, an' this 
coyote got ter be stopped 'fore it gits ter that. 
Tha boys is putty well broke up ter think they 
ain't got enyone that ken knock him out, but they 
do say if tha Cub would cum along thar wouldn't 
be eny more trouble, 'cause he cud do tha trick." 
'*Waal, I'll tell yer. Bill, I don't want ter hev eny 
hand in it, but when yer git back jess yer go ter 
him, an' ask him ter take a trip with yer tha next 
time yer go to tha station. Yer needn't tell what 
he's expected ter do, fur, as Jim says, it 'uU cum 
about natural like." ** Thank ye, Mr. Hunter, 
we'll ask him fur sure. Woop la, tha coyote's done 
fur if thar Cub an' him meet." He jumped into his 
saddle and went off to tell the boys the news, while 
Mr. Hunter got into the wagon, and the horses 
started at a spanking trot to make up lost time. 
It was dinner hour when they alighted at the hotel. 
The driver was told to go back home when the 
horses were thoroughly rested, which meant the 
next morning, and when he was wanted he would be 
telegraphed for. Before going to the stable he 
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took the grips to the station and left them in charge 
of the baggage master. 

After dinner Mr. and Mrs. Hunter strolled 
leisurely to the station, where tickets were pur- 
chased, and a section engaged in the Pullman. Mr. 
Hunter was about to sit down and enjoy his cigar 
when Mrs. Hunter interrupted him. ' * Henry, yer 
clean forgot to send tha telegram," **So I did." 
**Do it right away." '*Whar did yer say tha tea 
wuz?" **It's on the shelf under the stairs." 

The telegram handed to Nell at the dinner table 
read as follows .— 

**Miss Nell Hunter, 

* * Hunter 's Ranch, 

** Novo jo Reservation. 

**Your mother wants to know if you are all liv- 
ing just tha same as usual, an' to tell you that the 
new box of tea is on the shelf under the stairs. 
The train leaves in twenty minutes. Answer gol 
darned quick. 

*^ Your Pop." 

They all laughed, particularly at the last sen- 
tence, and while Nell proceeded to write out the 
answer Fred looked under the stairs and found the 
tea. Nell then telegraphed back, **Tea found, all 
well and growing, don't be uneasy and have a good 
time. Good-bye, all send love. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are in Frisco we 
will turn our attention to affairs at the ranch, which 
were humming. A large order for steers had come 
from England before Mr. Hunter's departure, and 
Mr. Maxwell and his force were busy sorting the 
cattle for shipment. In this work Fred and Jack 
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rendered valuable service. As soon as a thousand 
head were ready they were sent to the station, but 
it took time. When a fresh herd came in from the 
range the rejected steers were sent back, and so 
it continued until the order was filled. In the 
meantime Bill had returned and was ready to take 
charge of another shipment. He had learned that 
the red headed chap was to accompany another herd 
from White's as soon as he got back, therefore he 
was anxious to take out the next shipment. He 
told Mr. Maxwell the circumstances, and his con- 
versation with Mr. Hunter. Mr. Maxwell joined in 
the scheme, and soon after walked over to Fred, 
who was working as hard as any puncher in the 
yard, sorting out. '* Sonny, I'm kinder short 
handed, (which was true in so far as it related to 
the object in mind,) and I'd like ter have yer go 
ter tha station with tha next shipment." **A11 
right, Mr. Maxwell, when will it be ready to go?" 
**Waal, I'm kalkulating ter morrow 'fore sun up. 
If it gits away 'fore yer do, ver ken ketch up to 
'em." *'I'll be on hand, Mr. Maxwell." So the 
matter was arranged without any suspicions or ar- 
guments, and as Bill said, **As slick as butter on a 
greased rail." 

Early the next morning, affairs at the yard were 
on the jump. The punchers were saddling their 
horses, some had already mounted and were work- 
ing the cattle out of the pens when Fred arrived on 
''Lightning,' rigged out as a typical cow puncher 
excepting the shirt, which he had discarded for his 
college jersey with the letter on his breast. Why 
he put it on he could not tell himself; it was just 
a sudden whim, but as it afterwards proved, a fire 
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brand to the red headed bully on White's ranch ^ 
it answered well as a preliminary to settling the 
peace of mind of Mr. Hunter's punchers. 

The men, knowing why he was coming with them, 
rent the air with deep throated cheers. He took 
off his sombrero in acknowledgement, then joined 
in the work of forming the herd, and finally taking 
his place in the rear, when the start was made. 

When they arrived that night at Jim's, White's 
herd was not there, much to the disappointment of 
the punchers. Fred overheard Bill tell another, 
*'Jest our luck, whar in blazes ken tha be?" He 
wondered what Bill had lost, and asked him when 
they were all seated at the supper table. **Lost, 
we ain't lost nuthing I ken think uv, Cub." **0h, 
all right, I thought I overheard you say to one of 
the boys, *It was our luck, where in blazes can 
they be,' and I thought you had lost something val- 
uable." **0h, that, I'll tell yer what it wuz. Cub. 
Yer see we ginerally meet a herd from White's here 
at Jim's, an' when we start out in tha morning we 
see who kin git tha herd ter tha Springs first. ' ' Oh, 
I see, you have a race." ** That's it. Cub, it's a 
race, an' uv corse if tha ain't here thar ain't no 
race." **Well, if that's it, I hope they will come, 
because I'd like to take a hand in it." ** That's 
jest what we want yer ter do, ain't that right, 
boys?" '* That's right. Bill." Then one of the 
punchers got up, **An' here's three cheers fur tha 
winner." Every man- Jack jumped to his feet; 
the dishes on the table actually rattled with the 
cheers that were given, Fred doing his share. 

Supper being over a few of the men went out 
to relieve those who had been left in charge of the 
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herd, while the rest settled themselves in the bar 
room, pulled out their pipes and made ^themselves 
generally comfortable. Fred went into the office 
to pay his respects to Jim, then afterwards joined 
the boys, because he felt that his present position 
called him to follow that old rule, '*When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do/' He found them rather 
glum and not saying much, but this he attributed to 
their having been in the saddle all day, so he did 
as the rest had done, filled his pipe and tilted his 
chair back against the wall. He had been in this 
position perhaps ten minutes, when a door was 
suddenly opened, and in rushed one of the punchers 
with the information, ''Thar here, an' he's here, 
too." If an electric shock had entered the room, 
the effect of these words could not have made much 
more difference. The chairs came down with a 
bang. The whooplas, the dancing, the throwing 
of sombreros in the air, made Fred think, as he sat 
there in open-eyed wonderment, that pandemonium 
had been let loose. Finally he could stand it no 
longer, he grabbed Bill, as he went whirling past 
him, and brought him to a stand-still. '*Say, Bill, 
maybe you can tell me what the devil this is all 
about." ''Maybe I ken, Cub, but I ain't a going 
ter just yet, 'cause it is a secret, yer'U find it out 
putty soon. Yer jest keep still an' let us do tha 
JioUoring." But they did not have the monopoly, 
because whooplas could now be heard outside, when 
White's men had been told that the Hunter gang 
had brought along a hew man. As the White gang 
went past the door, whooping, on their way to the 
dining room, the foreman poked his head in and 
yelled to Bill, "We'll jine yer as soon as we've had 
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a bite to eat/' Bill yelled back, ''Fill yer bellies, 
'cause we're going ter knock tha stuflSng out uv 
yer." A sentiment which seemed to please Bill's 
men, for they immediately started whooplaing 
again. 

Under ordinary circumstances White's men 
would have taken a longer time at their meal, but 
having won money time and again from the Hunter 
men as the results of the success of their champion, 
they were anxious to increase their winnings, and 
of which, through past experiences, they had no 
doubt. They bolted their food, and as the first man 
left his place at the table Bill \yas informed. He 
immediately called Fred, and as they went out the 
back way together, he told him to go over to the 
men tending herd, and tell them that he 'd send men 
to relieve them in an hour. Of course this was only 
a ruse to get Fred out of the way for a few min- 
utes to give the men time to make their bets. When 
Bill re-entered the room White's men were filing in 
noisily from the other end, and asking, ''Whar's yer 
man?" None were more noisy or blustering than 
the so-called champion himself. He came up to 
Bill, ''Where's the new victim, I want to size him 
up?" "I sent him out ter tha herd, he'll be back 
directly, but I want ter tell yer, he don't know what 
we brought him along fur, so yer want ter kinder 
work him up ter tha point, an' when yer git him 
thar, yer '11 wish yer hadn't, an' I got money that 
says so, but I want odds. Now let's see yer sport- 
ing blood." The red headed chap turned to his 
followers, "Say, boys, that's pretty good. They've 
brought a mut along, and they were afraid to tell 
him what he was going to run up against, for fear 
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he'd lose his sand and back out. Here, old man, 
111 bet you ten to five he don't stand up for three 
rounds." **I'll take yer." Jim had entered the 
room, partly as stakeholder, partly as judge, and 
again partly, but to a large extent, as peace holder. 
He had his book ready to enter bets, but before tak- 
ing the money he warned the men that everything 
wuz ter be fair and square, thar wuz to be no 
shootin', no knifing, and no kicking; if thar wuz 
he'd take a hand, an' it would be tha last time thar 
cud use his building. To this they all agreed, and 
for the next few minutes he was kept busy taking 
money and recording all sorts of bets. Some of the 
odds were as high as five to one in favor of White's 
man, others were even on Hunter's man being 
knocked out in the first round, while others bet 
three to one that Hunter's man wouldn't last four 
rounds. When the last bet had been recorded Jim 
had in his possession nearly $600. As he stuffed 
the money in his pockets, he said, **Now boys, jest 
scatter around comfortable like, so when tha new 
man cums in he won't be asking questions." A 
fiddle was brought out, and the men started in to 
dance, while others stood against the walls looking 
on. 

This was the sight that met Fred's gaze as he 
entered the door, and as he did so every eye turned 
in his direction, even the fiddler forgot to play and 
the dancing stopped. The sudden cessation from 
noise to absolute silence, and with the eye of every 
man upon him, made it very embarrassing to Fred, 
but as he stood in the doorway looking from one 
to the other, with his tall, well built form, top boots, 
riding breeches, college jersey, his face covered with 
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a rich brown color, clear eyes, and his wide 
brimmed sombrero tilted on the back of his head, he 
made a picture indeed, and a picture that made 
some of White's men think that perhaps they had 
been a little rash in giving too great odds. 

Even the bully felt a twinge of doubt, but he 
realized that he had a reputation to keep up and 
the sooner he went about it, the better it would be 
for his courage, which he felt had already under- 
gone a perceptible shrink. 

He had come from a well known college in the 
east, and although he had left that college in dis- 
honor, he still had some college spirit left, therefore, 
when the moment of surprise at seeing a rival col- 
lege man come suddenly upon the scene had passed, 
and feeling that in him he had an antagonist worthy 
of his best efforts, he shouted across the room, ''0 
ho, boy, take off tha. college rag.'' Fred started. 
The brown color on his face took on a redder hue 
as he looked towards the speaker. **Are you ad- 
dressing me, sir f " * * That 's what I am ; I told you 
to take off that college rag, or by — I'll take it off 

for you. I want you to understand I'm a 

man, and your color don't go while I'm around." 
**Well, I'm sorry to hear you are from , be- 
cause you are the first man I've run across from 
there whom I haven't found to be at least a gen- 
leman. The colors that I wear represent a college, 
whose men are known to uphold its name on the 
field of sport to the last ditch. If you are a college 
man, as you say you are, but which I doubt, you 
know that as well as I do, and if you or any other 
man thinks he can make me voluntarily take these 
colors off he had better come and try it. ' ' Now was 
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the moment for which every one in the room had 
keyed himself, now at last was the moment for 
which Hunter's men had hoped so long. The 
bully strode rapidly across the room towards Fred, 
who stood without a flinch, perfectly cool. **If you 
ain't going to take that rag off, I'm the man that 
will take it off for you." Fred waited until he 
came within striking distance, then when he made 
a grab for the bottom of the jersey Fred's right 
arm shot out, caught him squarely on the left side 
of the jaw so hard that he went over on his back, 
striking his head with a thud against the floor. 
What a scene then ensued, while White's men sat 
in dumb astonishment. Hunter's men with one ac- 
cord jumped in the air waving their sombreros, 
whooplaed, danced with one another, stamped their 
feet, and if it had been out in the open, they would 
have fired their revolvers. The bully was dazed, 
but he got to his feet. This was a signal for silence. 
*'Well, old man, that was a pretty good one, but 
now you've got to fight. No man ever hit me like 
that and got off with a whole skin." **I'm sorry I 
hit you so hard, old man, but you deserved all you 
got, and while fighting isn't my business, still if 
you insist upon it I'll accommodate you." 

Hey, hey, hey, whoopla," yelled the men, 
clear a space an' we'll show 'em fair play; here, 
Jim, you be judge." Jim elbowed his way to the 
center of the crowd, then ordered them all back 
until he had a circle of about ten feet in diameter. 
When this had been accomplished he addressed the 
men in this fashion. **If I'm judge, my rules has 
got ter be followed, or they'll be no fight. Fust, 
if tha principles uv this here combat has got eny 
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knife or shootin' iron, they'll jest hand 'em over ter 
me, 'fore tha commence, fur safe keepin'." Fred 
handed his over promptly, but the bully was not 
so quick to relinquish his until Jim's sharp voice 
said, ''Cum, hurry up, young fellar, I kan't stay 
here all night. Now then, there's ter be no kicking 
nor gouging, jest a plain stand up and knock down 
fight, an' tha fellar that breaks tha rule 'uU feel 
tha heft uv ma boot, an' if thar air'eny interf erring 
from tha side lines, tha fight is ended, an' yer kan 
all clear out. Now, young fellars, air ye ready! 
If yer air, yer ken let her go, an' may tha best 
man win." 

As the two men faced each other. Bill yelled out, 
hold on, I'll bet fifty dollars tha red headed coyote 
don't stand up fur three rounds. Before anyone 
had a chance to accept the bet, Jim yelled out, it's 
too late fur bets, I'm jedge an' I told tha men ter 
go ahead, an' that's what they ken do. 

Every man in the room will no doubt remember 
that fight to his dying day. The eager, tense faces 
of the hard sons of the plains, men who more than 
once had taken their lives in their hands, drawn 
around a circle, dressed as the whim of each man's 
mind dictated, and as only a cowboy knows how to 
dress to suit his calling, watching with eagle eyes 
the two men facing each other, and each represent- 
ing a rival ranch, the judge standing to one side, 
tall, straight as an arrow, powerful, stern of feature, 
yet full of honest purpose and impartiality, the low 
hanging rafters casting their shadows on the roof 
above, from the lighted lamps hung on the side 
walls, whose rays were trying hard, but with ill suc- 
cess, to penetrate between the men's heads to the 
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centre of the circle, would have made a picture 
that would have needed no gold frame to enhance 
its value. 

The details of the fight and the fight itself were 
short. The bully did not last three rounds. The 
moment Jim had finished speaking, and before Fred 
could take his position, the bully let drive with his 
left, and almost at the same time with his right, so 
that Fred's head in dodging the left hand blow, re- 
ceived a hard slanting blow from the right. This 
showed to Fred 's mind that the man was totally de- 
void of fairness, but it was the best thing that could 
have happened, in that it thoroughly aroused Fred, 
who was ever slow to anger. This, coupled with the 
information hastily imparted by Bill, that the bully 
had licked every man they had put up against him, 
made him set his teeth with the resolve that he 
would spare no pains to punish him severely. Quick 
as a flash Fred recovered himself, and sent his right 
with all the force of his powerful body, straight and 
true under the man's chin, lifting him clear off the 
floor, and for the second time that night landing 
him on his back. The blow was so hard that blood 
showed itself coming from his mouth. He was still 
game, however, and did not allow that or the whoop- 
las of Hunter's men, who were yelling first blood 
and first round for our man, to deter him from con- 
tinuing the fight, but he was more careful, and 
sparred for an opening. Finally he made a pass, 
and as Fred warded it with one hand, with the 
other he planted another powerful blow between his 
eyes, breaking the bridge of his nose, from which 
the blood spurted. The man became desperate, and 
rushing suddenly like a blind bull, he caught Fred 
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around the arms, deliberately put his teeth to his 
left arm, and bit hard enough to draw blood, tear- 
ing away the sleeve in the operation. Fred was 
like a raging lion indeed, his left arm had been made 
useless for the time being. He wrenched his right 
arm from the brute's grasp and dealt him a blow 
on the jugular vein that would have felled an ox. 
The fight was over. The bully was a pitiable sight 
as he lay in a heap unconscious. His nose and eyes 
swollen, while the blood was smeared over his face. 
He had fallen indeed, and so badly that he never 
returned to his ranch, remaining at the Springs un- 
til his money and clothes had been brought to him, 
then he returned Bast. 

Mrs. Liscomb took Fred in hand, dressed and 
bandaged his wounded arm and sewed his torn 
jersey. This operation took several minutes ; when 
he returned to the bar room he received an ovation, 
even from White's men, who were being treated by 
the winners, and general good fellowship prevailed. 
Everyone insisted that Fred take a drink. He took 
one of a little whiskey, because he felt he needed it, 
but refused all other offers, then sat down to smoke 
a pipe before going to bed, which he determined to 
do shortly, as he knew the men would stay up to 
all hours, playing cards and drinking, possibly 
winding up with a fight. 

The next morning Fred's arm was very stiff and 
sore. Mrs. Liscomb insisted upon his remaining 
until the men returned from the Springs, that it 
could have proper treatment, but Fred, while ap- 
preciating her offer and good services, declined. 
He felt that unless he accompanied the men, 
White's crew would think he was hurt worse than 
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he really was. He therefore mounted and went oflf 
with the herd, which were well on their way before 
White's had started. 

Upon their arrival at the Springs, Fred hunted 
up a doctor, who cauterized the wound and re- 
dressed it, which afforded him such relief that he 
slept much better than on the previous night. So 
much so that when they left the Springs the next 
day for home, he was quite himself. On the fol- 
lowing day they reached home, passing on the way, 
the buckboard which Mr. Hunter telegraphed for, 
as Fred found upon reaching the house, in these 
words : 

''Everything arrange 0. K. Send buckboard to 
station tomorrow, coming home, your mother home- 
sick. ' ' 

The news of Fred's victory had spread rapidly 
among the men and he was a hero, but at the cost 
of a good scolding from Nell. The men folks, how- 
ever, were considerably puffed up, even Willie, who 
was seen the next day standing in front of Sam, 
squaring off a la prize fighter, only to be led ig- 
nominiously away by Nell, who had caught him in 
the act. 

The following day about noon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter received a hearty welcome. As Mrs. Hunter 
stepped out of the wagon there was a great hugging 
and kissing time. '*Waal, if I ain't jest glad ter 
get ter hum, I never thought I'd ever git here 
again; have yer all been well, an' is tha house all 
right! I do declare, I've been thinking uv yer 
every blessed minute, an' I ain't had no peace. 
Eitch me going away agin, I guess not." **I guess 
not nuther, Jen, you've been like a chicken with 
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her head cut off. I never ms,w such a woman, 
jumped every time tha whistle blew, an' kept me 
busy telling yer tha wasn't enything tha matter, 
an' when tha elevator in tha hotel started up yer 
wanted ter jump out, an' I had all I could do ter 
hold yer. I wuz af card ter leave yer fur a minute 
fur fear yer'd get lost. I even had to go in thi 
dry goods stores and sweat around while yer wuz 
buying enough ter start a store yerself." **Yer 
jest stop yer noise, Henry Hunter. I guess if yer 
stayed ter hum as much as I do, yer wouldn't want 
ter go away, an' I ain't a going agin. Cum in the 
house girls, an' help me off with my things. I'm 
all tuckered out." 

As she disappeared into the house Mr. Hunter 
chuckled, **Waal, I'm glad she's ter hum, she did 
have it mighty bad. Every day we wuz thar the 
fust thing she'd ask when she opened her eyes in 
tha morning, * Henry, kant we go hum today,' an' 
the last thing at night, * Henry, kant we go hum 
ter morrow,' till I got real sorry fur her, so I fin- 
ished up the business at a 2-40 gait, an' here we 
air, but I got everything all right. I got ma man, 
told him what I wanted, and he got tha machinery 
an' tha men, ten uv 'em, thar all on tha way. 
Thar's another boiler, some more crushing ma- 
chines, stamp mills, an' some more machinery I 
kant call tha names liv, but thar's enough ter make 
tha mine look sick. I made arrangements at the 
Springs ter have it all toted. So we'll soon be a 
humming." In fact, everything was to hum, in 
the house as well as out. Mrs. Hunter had bought 
the material for Nell's trousseau, and the next day 
the woman folks started in to cut and fashion, nor 
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did they cease their labors until the wedding day, 
which was drawing on apace. 

The machinery and men arrived the following 
week and a week later everything was in shape. The 
men had erected a shack for general living quar- 
ters, and a space six feet square by six feet deep dug 
into the earth between the men's quarters and the 
smelter to store away the gold bars. A small, low 
house of logs had been built over this, with a door 
fastened by a padlock, the key being in the posses- 
sion of either Fred or Jack, who took turns of three 
days at a time in watching and checking off the 
output, although there was hardly any need of 
their being present, as Mr. Meeker, the superinten- 
dent of the mine, was a thoroughly honest and re- 
liable man, and the men he had brought with him 
were equally reliable, having been in Mr. Meeker's 
employ in the same capacity on and off for many 
years. 

The mine, as Mr. Meeker said, was the richest for 
its size he had ever seen,and should make its owners 
independently rich, which was pleasant news to all 
interested, coming as it did from a man with so 
much experience, although it but bore out their be- 
lief from the beginning. 

Fred's time at the mine would be necessarily 
short, as it was now well into June. He had re- 
ceived a letter from his chums, stating that they 
expected to reach the Springs on the 24th, and to be 
sure to meet them, facetiously adding the words, 
heavily underscored, **0r we might get lost." 

These words set Fred laughing, and finally to 
thinking of a scheme whereby he could give them 
an exciting introduction to the wild and woolly 
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West, in the shape of a mock hold-up in true west- 
ern style. He talked over the scheme with Mr. 
Maxwell, who readily promised to pick the men and 
have them ready at the proper time. This needed 
careful study, and how well the selection had been 
made was evident when on Saturday morning they 
started, under the leadership of Pete, to intercept 
the visitors. They certainly were the toughest 
looking five men that ever straddled a Bronco, and 
fierce enough looking to cause the heart of the stout- 
est tenderfoot to raise to his throat, and his hair to 
stand on end. 

Fred had left on Wednesday with the team and 
buckboard, after being assured that his plans would 
be carried out to the letter. 

As he stood on the station platform within a few 
minutes of the train's arrival, his thoughts natu- 
rally reverted to the dear old college and the boys. 
It seemed so long, possibly because he had been 
through so much since he left the dear old place, 
yet it was barely six months. He recalled **the old 
bell," the surrounding buildings and the campus 
between, and all that had occurred thereon, and 
thereabouts. The cane sprees, the rushes, the fresh 
fires, the snow balling, the bonfires after a great 
victory, and all that goes to make the memory of 
a college man last until he lays down his earthly 
burden. His reveries were broken into by hearing 
in the distance the long, high pitched shriek of a 
whistle of the incoming train. The baggage man 
took on an air of activity, and came out of his of- 
fice with a ring of checks hanging on his arms, a 
book in his hand, and a pencil stuck over his ear. 
A porter took hold of a two wheeled baggage truck 
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and trundled it down the platform. A few strag- 
glers eame across the road and ranged themselves 
against the side of the station, while two or three 
disreputable looking hacks came up to keep Fred's 
team company, which stood nearby in charge of a 
hanger-on. 

As the train came snorting in and stopped, Fred 
was on the alert for his friends, and he had not 
long to wait. Almost the first man to alight was 
Harvey Dick, and following close behind were his 
chums, Jack Dolsen and Dick Sheldon, all strug- 
gling with numerous dress suit cases and bags. 
These they dropped with one accord upon seeing 
Fred, and each tried to shake his hand at the same 
time. It was hard to tell which of the four was 
the most pleased, finally Fred managed to give a 
hearty shake all around. The first greeting over, 
Harvey said, ** Fellers, I ain't had a chance to yell 
in a week, what do you say to letting the steam 
escape!'' **Sure, let her rip, and I'm in," was 
the immediate response. **A11 right then, here 
goes." **One, two, three, tippe tack tick, tickee 
tackee tip, oh la, boom la, ah, ah, ah, roarie, roarie, 
hoarie." My, what a roar there was, almost im- 
possible to believe that four men could raise such 
a racket. The old played-out hacks started off on 
their own account, making their drivers use their 
best efforts in catching them, while the hanger-on 
had his hands full in keeping Fred's team quiet. 
People looked out of windows and doorways, and 
even the telegraph operator came out of his sanctum 
to learn the cause of the noise. 

**Well, fellars, we did raise the wind. If I 
didn't think the houses would move off their foun- 
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dations I'd be willing to give another. Wait till 
we get out on the plains and we'll move the grass. 
Whow, I feel strong already, come here Dick and 
I'll take a fall out of you." **6o sit down, you 
little bantam, do you want to get us all in the 
lock up! Look at the people coming over to see 
what kind of animals we are." And so they were. 
Here were animals of a new kind, circus men, per- 
haps, and the inquisitive were coming in different 
directions in bunches of twos and threes. 

Fred now assumed charge of the trio. ^*Come, 
you fellars, get your grips and stow them away in 
the buckboard, put as many as you can under the 
seats, and the rest we'll put in front. Jack, you 
and Dick sit on the rear seat, and Harvey can sit 
with me, because he's so small he won't take up 
the room needed for the grips." **Say, Fred, I 
may be small, but if I was as big as I feel this 
wagon wouldn't hold me. Let's give 'em another 
yell before we go." A chorus of noes squelched 
him for the time being. As they were all seated, 
Fred took up the reins, gave the man a dollar, and 
they started on their forty-mile drive, leaving be- 
hind them a good sized gaping crowd of inhabitants. 

During the drive to Jim's they had a jolly time 
singing college songs and exchanging stories. 
Fred was glad to hear of old friends and all that 
had occurred since he left college. He, in turn, 
told of his experiences since he came West, part of 
which he had already recounted by letter. When 
they arrived at the spot where Deerfoot had been 
saved from the Apaches Fred pointed out the 
bleaching bones of the Broncos that had been killed 
on that memorable occasion, and explaining the de- 
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tails of the rescue which, to the interested listeners, 
appeared to be as thrilling as it did to those who 
took part. 

That night Jim told the boys how Fred had 
knocked out the bully, and in looking over the place 
after supper. Bill told them how Fred had saved 
him from scarfaced Charlie. By the time they 
were ready for bed, which was considerably earlier 
than had been their habit at college, the long drive, 
no doubt, being responsible for such a needed 
change, they concluded that Fred was a hero, and 
were proud that he was their college man. 

The next mprning, after an early breakfast, they 
started for the ranch, and had gone but a short 
distance when Harvey interrupted the general con- 
versation by asking if they hadn't better get their 
revolvers out of their grips, but Fred quieted him 
by saying there was no need, as they would be at 
the ranch in a few hours, and there was nothing 
liable to happen in the meantime, as hold-ups were 
very rare, and an unfriendly Indian hadn't been 
seen for months. 

They had driven about twenty miles and had 
reached the top of a long hill, Fred driving, while 
the rest walked up to stretch their legs, when they 
were startled by hearing the galloping of horses, 
and looking in the direction from which the noise 
came, saw with consternation, five fierce looking in- 
dividuals coming towards them at a furious gait, 
their faces hidden by dirty pieces of cloth, with 
holes cut for the eyes. **By jimminy, boys, this 
looks like a hold-up, and I haven't got my gun." 
''Well, we have, and to do them credit they each 
made a dive for their grips, but before they had 
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them half opened, the men were close up. ' * Hands 
up, Pards, we'll relieve yer uv that thar little trou- 
ble." As each man looked up he found that five 
business looking revolvers were pointed his way. 
That is as it seemed at the moment, but neverthe- 
less each man was covered impartially. 

**Now then, gents, just throw yer mittens in thar 
air, 'cause thar ain't enything thar yer ken reach, 
an' if thar driver will jest git down alongside uv 
yer, we'll be obliged. Here you *Pisen,' jest tend 
tha gentlemen 's horses till we git through with our 
little business, 'cause they might take it inter thar 
heads ter go off empty." The man. designated as 
**Pisen" by the leader, jumped from his Bronco 
and held the team, while Fred jumped down and 
ranged himself on a line with his chums, his hands 
held high above his head. Another man held the 
Broncos. The leader stood guard with uplifted 
revolvers, while the remaining two men systemati- 
cally went through the pockets of each helpless in- 
dividual. As some cherished article was trans- 
ferred to the repacious pockets of the robbers, there 
was a groan from the victim, and an ejaculation, 
there goes my best pipe, there goes my wad, there 
goes, — ^but what is the use of enumerating, every- 
thing went that was of any use. Pocketbooks, aU 
their loose change, match boxes, pipes, tobacco, 
rings, watches, scarf pins, and if during their ex-, 
citement, they forgot for a moment and lowered 
their hands, they were brought quickly to their 
senses by the rough voice of the leader with his 
''hands up thar." 

When the men had finished a thorough job of 
their clothes, they turned their attention to the 
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grips, whose contents they ransacked and scattered 
about, taking only a few things, including the re- 
volvers. When this work was over the leader ad- 
dressed them. ** Gentlemen, yer must be tired 
standing still so long, so well give yer a chance 
ter warm up a bit, jest kinder set yer feet agoing, 
an' well play yer a little tune.'' To the horror of 
the victims the men deliberately fired their re- 
volvers directly at their feet. They jumped, of 
course, each believing sincerely that by so doing 
they had escaped the bullets, and as the bullets 
came quicker so moved their feet. The ordeal 
didn't last long, but while it did it was lively, and 
they were mighty glad when the firing ceased, and 
still more so when Fred was ordered to git inter 
thar wagon. Then the men mounted, and with a 
yell, rode away at a gallop, leaving them behind, 
relieved in several senses, to repack their sadly dis- 
turbed grips. 

*'Well, I'll be blowed, I've heard of hold-ups, but 
this is the first time they have come my way. 
There's one consolation, the next gang won't get 
anything, I 'm skinned clean as a whistle, ain 't even 
got a match." **Well, you little bantam, you 
needn't be lonesome. The skunk that tackled me 
even took the ring off of my finger, and it belonged 
to my best girl. If ever I felt like plunking a man 
it was him, but the fellar that held those revolvers 
looked too much like business. ' ' Each had a tale of 
woe, Fred included, as his belongings had been 
taken with the rest, and he appeared to feel just as 
badly. He condoled with them over their losses, 
and told them how he regretted not having his gun 
with him, as he could have bowled two or three 
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highwaymen over at long range. Not knowing dif- 
ferently, they believed him, although it did not 
raise their spirits, which were at a low ebb, until 
Fred electrified them by saying, **I11 tell you what 
we can do fellars.'' They all said, *'What" at 
once, as they stopped repacking their half filled 
bags. **6et to the ranch as quick as we can, or- 
ganize a posse, and capture Hhe beggars. '' 
** Hooray, that's the ticket, why didn't we think of 
that before. Oh, for a shot at them. I want first 
chance at the mut that made me dance.'' *'Shut 
up, you little bantam, the joke's on you. At the 
station you was going to make the grass move when 
you got out on the plains; you made it move all 
right. Now pack that grip as fast as you know 
how, we're losing valuable time," and suiting the 
action to the words, Dick Sheldon slammed his 
clothes in any way, where before he had been care- 
fully folding them, and laying them neatly in the 
bag. 

It took but a few moments to complete the job, 
and the bags were hardly in the wagon before the 
boys were seated and the team started at a smart 
trot for home. As fast as they went it would not 
have been fast enough, even though the horses had 
wings, as the boys were full of the anticipated chase, 
and chance to square accounts. 

Their arrival at the ranch was during the dinner 
hour, and a number of the boys were on hand to see 
the new comers, or, more properly speaking and to 
conform to the western idea, ** tenderfoots," who 
looked the punchers over more in curiosity than 
anything else, while they in turn were also looked 
over by the punchers, not alone in curiosity, but as 
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victims of an unwritten law, and the fact that there 
were three of them, made it just so much the more 
interesting. 

Mr. Hunter and the family were on the stoop as 
they drove up, and when the greetings and intro- 
ductions were over they took their bags and were 
shown to a large room on the second floor that had 
been prepared for them. Here they washed, and 
on Fred's suggestion, took off their store clothes 
and dressed in that free and easy style so common 
at college. They then presented themselves at 
table, as dinner had already been served. 

''Waal, boys, I expect yer kinder tuckered out 
and hungry, arter yer long trip?'' Harvey took 
the invitation and answered in the affirmative. 
*'Waal, as far as eating is consarned, we kin give 
yer enough, and a good night's sleep, and tha glo- 
rious climate of Arizona will do thar rest." For 
the sufficiency of the larder they had no doubt. 
They had two plates of soup each, two large slices 
of juicy roast beef with liberal doses of veg- 
etables, two cups of coffee, and two large pieces 
of pumpkin pie. Between bites, and during the 
general conversation Nell received considerable of 
their attention, and the result of their observation 
was that she was a *' peach." 

The hold-up was recounted in all its details, and 
the listeners could hardly keep their faces straight. 
**Waal, boys, yer policemen in tha East think thar 
putty smart, but tha kant hold a candle ter us 
western folk, jest step this way." He took them 
into the sitting room to a table over which a sheet 
had been spread, and which he gave a flip, dis- 
closing to the astonished and delighted gaze of the 
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boys, their stolen belongings. "Thar yer air, an' 
no questions asked." They were too well pleased 
to ask questions, the lost was found, but still they 
wondered. 

They lit their pipes and strolled with Fred 
through the stoek yards viewing the cattle, the 
men at work, and the vast expanse of the prairie 
beyond. It was very interesting to them, and the 
afternoon slipped by before they knew it. 
''Lightning" came in for a fair share of attention 
for the part he took at the time Fred had been cap- 
tured by the Apaches. Notwithstanding the lib- 
eral meal they had eaten but a few hours before, 
they did full justice to another at supper time, and 
after a quiet smoke before the blazing logs, ad- 
journed to the music room to sing, with Nell's ac- 
companiment, their soul-stirring college song. 

Other songs followed, and after an enjoyable 
evening the boys retired for the night, to sleep un- 
til nearly dinner time the next day. For this long 
rest they were indebted to Fred, who knew by ex- 
perience, that one of the most cherished adjuncts to 
a college boy's happiness, while on a vacation, is 
the comfort of his bed in the morning. 

After dinner, it being Sunday, the men were off 
duty and enjoying themselves in various ways, when 
Fred and his chums, as had been pre-arranged, ap- 
peared upon the scene. Four meek looking Broncos 
stood side by side, tied to a fence and already sad- 
dled. They didn 't look as if they knew beans, and 
were deceiving in that respect. In reality they 
were like smouldering volcanoes, or a magazine 
filled with powder, only needing a match to make 
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a combination that would stir the particular part of 
the world in which it was located. 

*'Say, boys, there's four Broncos, suppose we 
take a little ride?" ''Just the thing, it will settle 
our dinner.'' It was Fred who asked, Harvey who 
answered. ''How do you feel about it. Jack and 
Dick?" "Well, Fred, I'll take a try at it a little 
while, although I'm not much of a rider, and I 
guess Dick isn't much better." "You're right. 
Jack, I prefer a merry-go-round, but if you're all 
going to ride I'll try my luck, although I don't 
like such an audience. These fellers act as if it 
was going to be a great card to see us go horse- 
back riding. ' ' Harvey now put in his oar. ' ' What 
you fellers want to do is to brace up and make them 
think you can ride, even if you don't know how; 
I guess you can sit in the saddle all right, and when 
we start off we can walk till we get far enough away, 
then we can try the horses at a canter. It ought to 
be easy enough riding those nanny goats." Fred 
could hardly contain himself, he already had the 
scene in mind, and the same scene was no doubt 
running through the minds of the punchers, who 
were increasing in number. 

"Well, pick your horses, and we'll do as I have 
seen the military men do, all mount at once. ' ' This 
was agreeable, and each man took his pick, Fred 
taking the one left over. They ranged the horses 
on a line, but at Fred's suggestion, kept plenty of 
space between. "Now then, when I say one, you 
take the reins in the left hand and grasp the pom- 
mel of the saddle at the same time with that hand, 
and the rear of the saddle with the right. What's 
the pommel, Fred?" Harvey asked. "The front 
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part of the saddle, you chump, I know that 
myself," said Jack, *' even if I don't know how to 
ride." '*You know a lot, you do." '*Say, Fred, 
let Jack give this lesson, he's just dying to teach us 
fellers." **Stop your gassing, or Fred will give us 
up in disgust," put in Dick. *'A11 right, Papa, 
we 11 be good. ' ' The interruptions over, Fred con- 
tinued, **When I say two you put your left foot in 
the stirrup. When I say three, you give a spring 
and land in the saddle, putting your right foot in 
the stirrup on the other side as quickly as you 
can, at the same time pressing your knees against 
the side of the horse. Now are you ready ? ' ' Jack 
and Dick answered in the affirmative, but Harvey 
must have thought he was acting as a starter for a 
sprint race for he yelled out, '*Get on your mark." 
'*Say, 3^ou little bantam," said Dick again, **you 
want to stop interrupting these proceedings, what 
you want to do is to pay attention to business and 
get onto your horse when the time comes, or well 
be after laving you behind." **A11 right, Irish, 
111 be good." Fred asked again, **Are you 
ready?" This time they all answered yes. Then 
one, each man grasped his saddle; two, each left 
foot found its stirrup; three, each man gave a 
spring and landed in the saddle. As each man 
pressed his knees to the side of his horse, each man 
assumed a different position. Jack sat on the 
ground, having gone over his horse's head. Dick 
was at an angle of about forty-five degrees, to con- 
form to the elevation of the rear part of his horse. 
Harvey had his arms around his horse's neck, 
while he was trying to walk on his hind legs. 
Fred's horse was keeping the others company, but 
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he had a man on his back who knew the ropes. 
The next moment both Harsrey and Dick had joined 
Jack on terra-firma, with considerable terra and 
very much firma. Dick had had enough, and even 
the laughter of the men could not goad him into 
trying it again. Not so Harvey. However, he was 
mad, gritting his teeth he walked over to his mount, 
and taking the reins he gave them a jerk that must 
have made the horse's eye teeth ache. **Say, some 
of you fellers come over here and hold this beast. 
Ill ride him if he breaks every bone in my body.'' 
This set the men a cheering, and Harvey imme- 
diately had willing helpers. He mounted again. 
The horse bucked, but while he didn't go off, he 
came down in the saddle with such a jar that his 
teeth rattled ; again the horse bucked, not once but 
several times, and would have bucked several times 
more, but there was no need, Harvey was already 
off. He gamely mounted again amid more cheer- 
ing. The horse started to buck again, as he did so 
Harvey pulled hard on the reins, thus keeping 
him from getting his head between his legs, then 
he stopped bucking, and started off with a peculiar 
wriggling motion sideways that was almost as hard 
for the rider as the buck. Harvey stuck on, until 
the Bronco ran him up against a fence and to save 
his leg from being crushed he jumped off. 

'*No more today, Fred, but you just mark that 
beast for me and I'll ride him before I go back, see 
if I don't. How so much devil can get into a little 
horse like that, beats me." The men cheered him 
for his grit, and he strutted off with his companions 
like a little bantam indeed. 

The next day the boys awoke stiff and sore, but 
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they accepted with alacrity Fred 's invitation to ac- 
company him in the buckboard on a visit to the mine. 
On their way they passed the spot where Fred had 
been captured by the Apaches, the details of which 
he told them. He also told them how he possessed 
the mine, and by the time they had reached there, 
they were acquainted with its history from the 
time the first nugget had been taken out until the 
present. 

On their arrival there was not an unemployed 
man to be seen about the place. Everyone had his 
duty to perform, and knew how to do it. Fred 
hunted up Jack at the store house, where they found 
him busy checking off the gold bars as they were 
brought in. Introductions followed, then an in- 
spection of the mine was made. It was very in- 
teresting to the visitors and to each was given a 
good sized nugget as a souvenir. They were also 
introduced to the Superintendent, whom they found 
repairing one of the crushers which had become 
temporarily disarranged. He ceased his labors 
long enough, however, to explain the workings of 
the different machines. Nothing escaped their 
gaze, not even the shack in which the men lived. 
Before leaving Fred showed them where the three 
desperadoes had been buried, and told the story of 
their death. 

When they reached home they felt that the day 
had been well spent. They congratulated Fred, 
and told him he must have been born lucky. A 
peach of a girl, a big bank account and a mine full 
of gold, all in six months, as Harvey summed it up. 

The next morning, as they sat on the piazza with 
pipes alight, Harvey brought up a question which 
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had been causing Fred considerable thought and 
which was, what to do with his friends while he was 
away. **Say, old man, you're going to leave us 
next week; isn't there anything we can do to keep 
our blood in circulation?" ''Ah, ah," Fred 
laughed, '*I guess your blood circulated all right 
Sunday." **Well it did, and what's more, it's go- 
ing to circulate again. I dreamt that night that I 
picked the darn beast up in my arms and threw 
him over a precipice, but honor bright, Fred, ain't 
there some work we can do to keep us from getting 
mouldy?" ''Do you mean it?" "We do," they 
all chimed in. "Well, fellers, you are my guests 
here, and are welcome to take things easy if you 
want to, but if you would rather work, we can put 
you to punching cattle, pay $30.00 per month and 
board." "That's the cheese, we'll do it; when can 
we start in?" "Come over with me and I'll in- 
troduce you to Mr. Maxwell, the superintendent, 
he'll tell you.' They found him in his office, and 
after the introductions were over Fred stated the 
object of their visit. "Waal, boys, I ken give yer 
tha work, an' plenty uv it. It's hard work, but 
if yer want ter find out what it tis ter be a man out 
here, yer couldn't cum ter a better place, an' when 
yer go back, yer '11 know more about horses an' cat- 
tle than yer ever dreamed uv. I'll be light on yer 
till yer know tha ropes, then yer '11 have ter stand, 
yer share." Harvey, as usual, acted as spokesman. 
"That's all right, Mr. Maxwell, when can we com- 
mence?" "Ter morrow morning if yer want ter. 
We turn out 'bout five o'clock." "That's pretty 
early, but we're game. Is there room for us to 
bunk in with the men?" "Sartingly, I'll give yer 
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each a bunk." Here Fred interrupted. ''Say, 
fellers, you stay just where you are, the idea of 
roughing it with the men, when you've got a good 
bed to sleep in. Mrs. Hunter wouldn't like it a 
bit." ''That's just it, Fred, we want to rough it, 
and it will be a great lark. We talked it all over 
on the cars, an' thought if we could do something of 
this sort, it would be an entire change and do us 
good. Not but what we appreciate the good care 
Mrs. Hunter would give us, but you understand, 
old man, we 're comparative strangers here, and we 
would feel freer to be with the men. I'll fix it 
all right with Mrs. Hunter, you leave that to me." 
'* Well, fellers, if you insist upon it, and can satisfy 
Mrs. Hunter, all right, but having invited you out 
here, I wanted to make you as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and to know that you were having a good 
time." "Say, old man, you needn't worry about 
us a bit, we 're darn glad you gave us the invitation, 
and if we don't get lots of enjoyment out of this 
trip, it won't be your fault." As they left the 
office Mr. Maxwell asked Fred to tell the Dutch 
cook to make up three bunks together for the boys. 
When they came to the kitchen door of the men's 
quarters Fred called the cook. As he appeared in 
the doorway, a fat jolly-looking German, he made 
a good impression upon the boys. "Jake, let me 
.introduce you to three friends of mine who have 
come from New York to stay here for the summer. 
They are going to work on the ranch and Mr. Max- 
well says to give them three nice bunks together, 
as they are going to sleep with the men and eat at 
your table. "Ach so, you vas cum to a goot place, 
und it gifts me much pleasure to see you. Mine 
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f rau vill give you goot beds und I vill fill you up mit 
goot dings to eat, you vill cum perhaps to supper ? ' ' 
**No, Jfl^e, they will eat supper at the house, but 
they will sleep here tonight, and eat breakfast with 
you in the momitfg." **Sehr goot, sehr goot, I vill 
make everydings ready, auf wiedersehn. ' ' As they 
moved off the boys concluded he was a jolly old 
chap, and that they would get along well together. 
They spent the rest of the day in being rigged out 
as punchers. They concluded to take a few neces- 
saries out of their grips to the shack and leave the 
balance in the house. Harvey succeeded in get- 
ting Mrs. Hunter to acquiesce to the arrangements 
after a considerable argument. At first she 
wouldn't listen to it, but finally agreed, when Har- 
vey convinced her that they really desired to ex- 
perience that kind of life, and among the men that 
made it. 

They left shortly after supper to give them an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the men, and 
Fred accompanied them to make the introductions. 
He told the men who they were, and what they in- 
tended doing, asking them not to rub the initiation 
in too hard. The men promised to make it as 
easy as possible, especially as they had preferred 
to come and live with them, rather than at the 
house, which they took as a great compliment. 
Fred left feeling that his friends were in good 
hands. 

When he reached the house Nell put her arm 
through his and together they walked up and down 
the piazza. *'Well, Fred, we haven't seen much of 
each other for several days. I 'm getting quite jeal- 
ous." **No, Nell, my friends have taken a good 
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deal of my time 111 admit, but from now on well 
see more of each other. You know, Nell, my time 
with the boys will be short, and I want to see as 
much of them as possible while it lasts. You can 
realize, dear, that my ties to old aiteociations are fast 
breaking. Imagine four boys who have clung to- 
gether through thick and thin during college life. 
If one had a trouble it was the trouble of all ; if one 
had a box of good things sent to him by his folks, 
each shared it. The four lives were intermingled 
into a harmonious whole, and the idea that in a year 
or two, or even sooner, a break in that circle would 
be made, was furthest from our thoughts. We 
were like happy big children, I can realize it now, 
although their time to do so has not arrived, but it 
will sooner or later. They are still big children, 
while I feel that I am a man. This also I realized 
as soon as I met them at the station. It seemed as 
if there was a gulf between us. While they seemed 
to be filled with that old boyish spirit, there was 
a something in me that was lacking, it may have 
been on account of my absence from college life 
for several months, it may have been on account .of 
the many happenings in my life since my start for 
the West, or it may have been, dear, because I am 
soon to take you for my wife. Whichever it was, 
I felt that whatever they had gained over me in 
their studies I had outstripped them in the knowl- 
edge of man's estate, and had become a man sooner 
than they. I was greatly pleased to see them, and 
am glad they are here, but it saddens me to think, 
when they leave for home, I shall perhaps never 
see them again. We will be widely separated, and 
our paths will probably be in different directions. 
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Forgive me,. Nell, for unburdening my thoughts, 
but we were playmates, chums, and the time is very 
near, when we must part forever. But of the four, 
I consider myself the most fortunate, because 1 
will have the dearest girl on earth as a companion 
through life/' Nell pressed her lips against his. 
** There, dear, I appreciate your feelings, because 
I also had a chum at college, but life and events 
travel fast. Our memories soon became dimmed 
as to the past, no matter how we may regret the 
thought of it. Our lives are before us, Fred, we 
will be chums to each other, come, let us go in. ' ' 

The week passed rapidly, there was so much to 
do. Invitations for the wedding had been out ten 
days, and preparations were being made to receive 
the many guests. 

A wedding was of no every-day occurrence, es- 
pecially within the higher life of the plains, and it 
is safe to say that every recipient of an invitation in 
the neighboring section, no matter how far distant, 
would find means to be present. Therefore it be- 
hooved the host and hostess to see that the larder 
was well filled, that the decorations would be in 
keeping with the occasion of the day, and that the 
entertainment would delight the most fastidious. 

Therefore it was why innumerable things were 
being hauled to the ranch from the station ; every 
day had its quota of at least one wagon load of 
something. 

Decorators with flags and bunting had already 
arrived, and were busy embellishing the interior of 
the great barn. 

There were cases of wine for the select, souvenir 
flasks of whiskey (containing two drinks each) for 
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the men, kegs of eider, ice cream freezers with a 
capacity to feed an army, and also a liberal supply 
of fireworks. 

The cattle, the sheep, and the pigs that were to 
be killed for the occasion had already been corralled, 
the cooks were busy making pies, cakes and goodies, 
and on the last day two loads of ice came in. While 
all this bustle was going on, ominous news of a por- 
tentous nature was being sent all over the world 
in touch with the telegraph or signal station. The 
instrument in Mr. Hunter's office had been calling 
forty-two-forty-two at intervals during the morn- 
ing. It being Sunday, the operator was off duty 
and enjoying a smoke, while watching the men put- 
ting the finishing touches to the decorations in the 
barn, but still the instrument took up again, the 
insistent call, forty-two-forty-two. Finally Ella, in 
passing the door, noticed that the ranch's number 
was being sounded. She immediately sat down 
and notified the operator the circuit was opened. 
He telegraphed back, ** What's the matter, are you 
all dead? Been trying to get you all morning. 
The President was shot by a man by the name of 
Guiteau in the Baltimore and Ohio Station at Wash- 
ington yesterday, but is still living ; trying to find 
the bullet." The news was so sudden and awful 
that Ella was confused. She telegraphed back, 
'*What President?" The answer came, ** Presi- 
dent Garfield. ' ' She closed the circuit and rushed 
out to find her father. He stood talking to Mr. 
Maxwell, perfecting arrangements for the morrow, 
as she came up quite out of beath. **Papa, some- 
thing awful happened. The President was shot 
yesterday, I just got it over the wire." **What! 
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President Garfield V '' Yes. ' ' ' * Great God, that 's 
awful. Is he dead T ' * ' No, he is still living ; he had 
been shot by a man by the name of Guiteau, and 
effort was being made to find the bullet.'' With 
this information he was compelled to be content, as 
were the others, and all retired that night with 
troubled minds. 

The next morning, early, a crowd of punchers 
had gathered outside of the office waiting .eagerly 
for further news from the White House. Nor 
were they the only ones in whose mind the thought 
of the President's condition was uppermost. Both 
Mr. Hunter and Fred waited patiently, while Mr. 
Powers was trying to call up the operator at the 
Springs. He finally succeeded, and the tension on 
the faces of all was apparent, as the answering ticks 
came back. **What does he say," burst from Mr. 
Hunter's lips before the message had been fairly 
completed. *'He says that the President's condi- 
tion is more hopeful, that the wound is not believed 
to be mortal, and that he is to be taken to 
'Elberon,' New Jersey, to get the benefit of the 
sea air." ''Hurrah, that's good news; I ken eat 
a better breakfast than I did ma supper last night. ' ' 
He went to the window and yelled out to the wait- 
ing throng, ''Boys, tha think tha President is go- 
ing ter git well, an' tha going ter take him down 
6n tha Jersey coast ter git tha sea air. ' ' The pent- 
up feelings of the men found vent in wild hurrahs, 
as they left to scatter the good tidings. 

The ranch shook off its mantle of gloom, and the 
preparations for the wedding went on with re- 
newed vigor, guests began to arrive on horseback, 
and in wagons. The place soon took on the ap- 
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pearance of a country fair. Most of the wagons 
were of the prairie schooner type with round topped 
covers, and which the occupants would use as sleep- 
ing quarters. Those who came on horseback, and 
the few others whose wagons were not long enough 
to stretch out in would be accommodated on the hay 
in the barn, after the festivities were over. Twenty 
men of the troop, under command of Captain Bates, 
together with Lieut. Brown and the Chaplain, came 
in, escorting two wagons, in one of which were the 
wives of eight of the men, neither officer being 
married, and in the other the Post Band. The wagon 
load of women were brought to the house, while 
the men pitched camp and prepared their mid-day 
meal on the field some distance from the gate. Cap- 
tain Bates turned the command over to his first 
sergeant, and with the other officers, walked over to 
the house to pay their respects. Deerfoot and six 
of his braves also arrived, bringing with them a 
led horse, upon whose back were fastened a dozen 
of the most beautiful Navojo blankets that had ever 
been made by that famous tribe. The colors were 
perfect, ranging from a deep, dark brown, almost 
black, to a light pink. The workmanship and the 
blending of the colors were exquisite. They were 
the Indian's wedding present, and it is doubtful if 
among all the presents received that day, any were 
more acceptable, or appreciated. 

A four-horse stageload of guests came in from 
the Springs, tooting horns and yelling themselves 
hoarse, bringing with them an express package 
directed to Fred, who found it was a beautiful 
solid silver tea service from his father and mother. 

The band was playing patriotic airs, *'01d Glory" 
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had arisen with the sun and was now lazily flying 
at the top of the tall pole. Old friends were greet- 
ing each other, and new acquaintances were being 
made. It was a happy day and a happy crowd, 
with everyone filled with anticipation of the night, 
and the event that brought them together. Many 
watched the roasting of the meat for the great sup- 
per, which was to be spread on tables that had been 
erected in the long sheep house. Others listened 
to the band, or talked over old times together. 

The Chaplain had taken Fred and Nell aside to 
rehearse the wedding ceremony. Lieut. Brown had 
long since found Ella and they were enjoying a de- 
lightful tete-a-tete, until Ella was called to rehearse 
her part of the bridesmaid. Captain' Bates and 
Mr. Hunter were sampling some of the lately ar- 
rived champagne, and they were shortly joined by 
Fred's chums, who brought their present, consist- 
ing of a beautiful Russian leather writing outfit 
and necessary adjuncts, among which was a large 
oval glass paper weight, showing a photograph of 
the college and the campus. 

Everyone had brought something more or less 
valuable but too numerous to enumerate. The 
most valuable, however, was a $10,000 check, given 
to Fred by Mr. Hunter. Fred's present to Nell 
was a necklace, consisting of five rows of old gold 
beads, surmounted by a diamond sunburst. 

The ceremony had been set for seven o'clock, 
therefore, when the great clock in the hall boomed 
six, the household repaired to their respective rooms 
to dress for the occasion. 

The first person to make his reappearance was 
Dick Sheldon, whom Fred had selected to act as 
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best man. He looked immaculate in his evening 
dress, but felt uncomfortable, although he had been 
a stranger to a boiled shirt and stiflf collar but a 
week. The next to appear were Harvey and Jack, 
then came in succession Mr. Hunter and his son. 
Fred was the last of the men folks to make his ap- 
pearance. He had been busy packing his trunk 
and getting his traveling bags ready, so that there 
would be no delay when the time came to start on 
their journey. 

A few minutes before the hour, Mrs. Hunter, Ella 
and Nell came down stairs. The bride-elect looked 
handsome with her white satin brocaded dress en 
train, and. a long white lace veil fastened to her 
hair by a diamond sunburst, and reaching to her 
train. Ella looked very pretty in a soft clinging 
white silk short dress. Mrs. Hunter looked ma- 
tronly and dignified in a black brocaded silk dress 
en train, with large diamond earrings which she 
was wearing for the first time. 

Mrs. Hunter, Ella and the Chaplain rode over 
to the bam in the first load, Mr. Hunter, Nell and 
Fred in the second load, while the rest walked. 
When the entire party had arrived the signal was 
given and the band struck up Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March. Every eye and head turned 
towards the entrance as Ella led the way to the 
altar, which had been erected on a slightly raised 
platform at the rear of the bam. Then came Mr. 
Hunter with stately tread, Nell leaning upon his 
arm, and immediately behind them Fred and his 
best man. 

It was a sight that acted as a tonic to most of 
the people present. Their lives were of necessity 
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confined to narrow limits. A plain home-spun 
dress and rough shoes for the women, a flannel 
shirt, a pair of leather breeches, and a pair of 
boots for the men, were all that were worn and all 
that were seen day in and day out, month in and 
month out, year in and year out. Fine clothes 
they had no use for, and few had money enough to 
buy them, but nevertheless, it gave them real 
pleasure to see finely and well dressed people. The 
dresses worn by Mrs. Hunter and her daughters 
would create food enough for gossip to last the 
women guests for months. 

When the party had arranged themselves in 
proper order, the Chaplain, according to the Epis- 
copal service, read: '* Dearly beloved, we are gath- 
ered together here in the sight of God, and in the 
faces of this company, to join together this man 
and this woman in holy matrimony; which is an 
honorable estate, instituted of God, in the time of 
man's innoeency, signifying unto us the mystical 
union, that is betwixt Christ and his Church, which 
holy estate Christ adorned, and beautified with his 
presence and first miracle that he wrought in Cana 
of Galilee, and is commended of Saint Paul to be 
honorable among all men; and therefore is not by 
any to be entered into unadvisedly or lightly, but 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God. Into this holy estate these two per- 
sons present come now to be joined. If any man 
can show just cause why they may not be lawfully 
joined together, let him now speak or else hereafter 
forever hold his peace. ' ' 

There being no interruptions, the minister ad- 
dressing Fred and Nell said, **I require and charge 
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you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you know any impedi- 
ment, why ye. may not be lawfully joined together 
in matrimony, ye do now confess it. For be ye 
well assured, that if any persons are joined to- 
gether, otherwise than as God's Word doth allow, 
their marriage is not lawful." 

The minister being satisfied that there were no 
impediments to this marriage, proceeded. 

** Frederick, wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together, after God's ordinance, 
in the holy estate of matrimony. Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honour and keep her in sickness, 
and in health; and forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her, so long as ye both shall live?" 

Fred answered firmly, ''I will." Then turning 
to Nell, the minister said: *' Nellie, wilt thou have 
this mtin to thy wedded husband, to live together, 
after God's ordinance, in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in health ; and 
forsaking all others, keep thee only unto him, so 
long as ye both shall live. ' ' 

Nell answered in a clear voice, **I will." Then 
the minister said, ^*Who giveth this woman to be 
married to this man ? ' ' When Mr. Hunter had per- 
formed that duty the minister instructed Fred to 
take Nell's right hand with his right. Then Fred 
repeated after the minister : — 

**I, Frederick, take thee, Nellie, to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold from this day forward, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, 
and in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do 
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part, according to God's holy ordinances ; and there- 
to I plight thee my troth.'' 

Then they changed hands, Nell taking Fred's 
right in her right, and repeated after the minister : 

**I, Nellie, take thee, Frederick, to my wedded 
husband, to have and to hold from this day for- 
ward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness, and in health, to love, cherish and to 
obey till death us do part, according to Gk)d's holy 
ordinance, and thereto I give thee my troth. ' ' 

They again loosened their hands, and Fred gave 
Nell the wedding ring, who in turn gave it to the 
minister, who handed it to Fred, instructing him to 
put it on Nell's fourth finger of the left hand. 
Holding the ring there, Fred said, *'With this ring 
I thee wed, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. ' ' 

Everyone bowed their heads as the minister said, 
''Let us pray. Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.. Give us 
this day our daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen." 

**0 Eternal God, creator and preserver of all 
mankind, giver of all spiritual grace, the author of 
everlasting life, send Thy blessing upon these. Thy 
servants, this man and this woman, whom we bless 
in Thy name ; that as Isaac and Rebecca lived faith- 
fully together, so these persons may surely perform 
and keep the vow and covenant betwixt them made 
(whereof this ring given and received is a token 
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and pledge) and may ever remain in perfect love, 
and peace together, and live according to Thy laws ; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. ' ' 

Then the minister joined their right hands to- 
gether and said, ** Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder. ' ' 

Then turning to the assemblage the minister con- 
tinued, ** Forasmuch as Frederick and Nellie have 
consented together in holy wedlock, and have wit- 
nessed the same before God and this company, and 
thereto have given and pledged their troth, each to 
the other, and have declared the same by giving and 
receiving a ring and by joining hands. I pro- 
nounce that they are man and wife. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. ' ' 

The minister concluded the ceremony by adding 
his blessing as follows : 

'*God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, preserve and keep you ; the Lord mer- 
cifully with His favor look upon you and fill you 
with all spiritual benediction and grace; that ye 
may so live together in this life, that in the world 
to come ye may have life everlasting. Amen. ' * 

When the last words had been said, joining these 
two loving hearts together, Fred leaned over and 
kissed Nell; Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, Ella, the best 
man and the Chaplain followed his example. Then 
again to the strains of the Wedding March the 
party started for the dining room, but this time 
the bride and groom led the way, the bridal party 
following, the guests falling in behind two by two, 
while the band closed up the rear. Had a bon 
vivant witnessed this scene he would have imagined 
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that he had been suddenly transported to the 
Academy of Music in New York, on the night of a 
ball masque. But these were no imitations, they 
were as Gk)d had arranged they should be, and the 
men in evening dress, cow punchers, soldiers and 
Indians, intermingled as God's children, with the 
same right to live, the right to breathe the same air, 
and the same right to enjoy nature's gift. 

On reaching the far end of the sheep house the 
bride and groom took a position facing the guests, 
who extended their congratulations as they filed 
past, while the band played their patriotic and pop- 
ular music. This dispersed the solemnity of the 
occasion, and created a feeling of good fellowship 
among all. By the time the last couple had shaken 
the bride and groom's hands the first couple had 
again reached the head of the table, and were all 
ready to take their places. Fred was at the head, 
Nell on his right, Mr. and Mrs. Huntet on his left. 
The best man beside Nell, then came Ella, Lieut. 
Brown, Harvey and Jack. The Chaplain sat beside 
Mrs. Hunter, Captain Bates, Willie and Jack 
Hunter sat in the next seats in the order named, 
and the rest of the company, as they had marched. 

The decorations of the building, although not 
elaborate, were pretty. On every third side beam 
were fastened three small American flags bound to- 
gether by a shield. The table decorations con- 
sisted only of three tiny American flags fastened in 
each cake, which had been cut ready for the eat- 
ing, as had the beef, the pigs, the lamb, and the 
chickens. The company were so numerous, and the 
service so inadequate for the demands, that the 
rule of every man for himself was soon in full force, 
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yet there was plenty to eat and good. Boiled and 
mashed potatoes, chicken and potato salad, with all 
the vegetables of the season. There was tea, coflfee 
and eider, deep dish pumpkin, apple and custard 
pies, made by both German and French cooks, who 
vied with each other in turning out their best. 
There were no speeches, but the bride and groom's 
health was drunk in cider several times. Finally, 
when two real good genuine Havana cigars had 
been given to each man, Mr. Hunter arose and said, 
'* Friends, tha fust part of the ceremony is over, an' 
I hope yer have enjoyed it. It ain't every day a 
man loses a daughter an' gains a son. I'm sorry 
an' I'm glad. I'm sorry because I've lost Nell, 
here, but I'm mighty glad she got a good man. 
And I'm glad to have yer all here, because it ain't 
often we ken git tergether. We've all got so much 
ter do that we can't spare tha time, so now that yer 
here, just enjoy yerselves, an' make yerselves ter 
hum. As soon as yer ready we'll have sum fire- 
works outside of tha gate, then ther '11 be dancing in 
tha barn. When yer feel like ice cream yer ken 
cum right in here an' yer ken git all yer want, but 
look out yer don't git too much, as my stock uv 
ginger is kinder low. Now when yer pass out, each 
man will git a small bottle of whiskey, an' tha 
woman folks will git a little box of wedding cake 
ter dream on. ' ' Amid cheers for Mr. Hunter, Nell 
and Fred, the assemblage, made up mostly of the 
rough but honest sons of the plains, filed out through 
the door to the place designated for the display of 
fireworks. As soon as they had all arrived a sky 
rocket was lit as a starter. It sizzed, then shot in 
the air with a siss, leaving behind a long trail of 
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light. Far above the ground it burst, sending forth 
balls of fire in brilliant colors. Then followed rock- 
ets and bombs which burst with a loud report. Of 
Roman candles and pin wheels there was a plenty, 
and every now and then Roman fire of white and 
green and red lit up the surroundings. The red 
was especially brilliant, and to a far-oflf plainsman 
it would, no doubt, have the appearance of that 
much dreaded calamity, a prairie fire. Indeed, it 
was well that the grass was in good condition, other- 
wise it would have been unsafe to indulge in the 
pleasure of fireworks, but the last pieces had been 
set off without accident, the last cigar smoked, and 
the whiskey had disappeared long ago; therefore 
they all turned in the direction of the barn, to 
take part in the last stage of what had been to 
them a great day. 

The band was already in its place, and had com- 
menced a prelude for the lancers. Fred and Nell 
took the initiative and assumed their place at the 
head of a set. Their example was quickly fol- 
lowed by others, until the entire barn floor was 
filled. Those in the set with Fred and Nell were 
Dick Sheldon and Ella, Lieut. Brown and a daugh- 
ter of Mr. White, Harvey Dick, and a maid from 
the Springs. When the dancers started it was in 
a timid, *' ain't used to this sort uv thing'' way, 
but as they gradually thawed out, their joints lost 
their stiffness and unlimbered, then it was that 
the individual idea of how to dance sprouted es- 
pecially 'when they balanced to corners. The jig- 
ging, the crossing of feet, the motions of the body 
would have rivaled a cake-walk, but they were in 
earnest, they enjoyed it and they were doing the 
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best they knew how. It was a delightfully funny 
sight to an Eastern man and doubly so when, on 
account of the scarcity of women, two men danced 
together. The fun reached its height at the time 
of the grand chain, and as they moved in and out 
around the circle, the combination of the colors 
was pleasing. The dress of the cow puncher and 
his lady predominated, but here and there the 
bright uniform of a trooper intermingled, as did 
also the evening dress of the few men that wore 
them. The colors extended around the room among 
the non-dancers. Deerfoot and his braves, with 
their brightly colored Navojo blankets covering 
their shoulders, adding their quota. Above, bright 
streamers of red, white and blue were tastefully 
draped from the rafters. Hanging in the centre 
of the barn were two large American flags, arranged 
with a partial balloon effect. High up along the 
sides on each beam were bunches of American flags 
fastened with shields ; there were also many large 
Chinese lanterns which furnished the light, adding 
their colors to the general effect. 

During the next dance the bride and groom, with 
their immediate friends, quietly stole away. As 
they passed Deerfoot, Fred and Nell bid him good- 
bye. *'Go wayr' **Yes, for a little while." 
^'Comebackr' ''Oh yes.'' ''Ugh heap luck." 

At the house Mr. Hunter had corralled the neigh- 
boring ranch owners, the officers of the troop, and 
Fred's chums. Champagne was opened, and fra- 
grant Havanas passed around, while Fred and 
Nell prepared for the journey. When they reap- 
peared, they looked like well groomed tourists. 
Nell had on a suit of light brown material, short 
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skirt, and tight fitting waist, and a jaunty hat sat 
rakishly upon her head. Fred was clothed in a 
dark suit made especially for the occasion by his 
tailor in New York, a spring overcoat, and a derby. 
Their heavy wraps were strapped together in a 
bundle, and they would be needed, as only a few 
knew that their honejrmoon trip included a hasty 
visit to Europe on a business errand. Mrs. Hunter 
would not come downstairs to see them oflf, but bid 
them good-bye in the seclusion of her room, trying 
hard to keep back the tears, which, when she was 
alone, found unrestrained vent. 

The scene downstairs was different, the men 
were enjoying themselves to their hearths content. 
The bride and groom's health was drunk in flow- 
ing bumpers, and the good-byes were said in great 
gusto. As Nell was seating herself in the buck- 
board, which was decorated with the proverbial old 
shoes and ribbons, Sam placed in her hand a beau- 
tiful silk fan which had been sent to him from 
China. Nell thanked him profusely, and he was 
much pleased. * * AUe light, me no gettee left. ' ' 

As the horses started a perfect shower of rice 
rained upon the happy couple, good-byes were again 
exchanged, and as they passed through the gate on 
their way to Jim's, their first stopping place, the 
faint strains of a waltz reached their ears. It was 
a lovely night, the air was still and cool, the new 
moon was in the heaven and well up. The horses 
sped over the ground with a springy step, while the 
bride and groom sat holding each other's hands, 
perfectly contented. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Jim and his wife had been invited to the wedding, 
but knowing that Fred and Nell were going to put 
up at their house felt they must be 'Her hum'' to 
receive them, as this would be the first time a bride 
and groom had ever graced their board. They 
worked hard to put everything in apple-pie order, 
so hard that they both fell asleep in their chairs 
as they sat in front of the log fire waiting for the 
guests, who did not arrive until nearly three o'clock 
in the morning. Bill, however, had kept himself 
awake, and was on watch. As soon as the patter, 
patter of horses' feet reached his ears, coming from 
the direction of Hunter's ranch, he yralked over to 
the hotel stoop to be on hand. The lamps in the 
house were all burning brightly, but in looking 
through the window into the office, he * discovered 
the sleeping couple. '*Lordy, if dey ain't done 
gone ter sleep." He hurried into the house, and 
walking up to Jim's chair, gave it a vigorous jerk, 
just as he was half-way through a snore. ''Say, 
Boss, dey's coming." Jim awoke with a start. 
Hey, what's tha matter?" **Beas mos here." 
Yer don't say, I must a hav been asleep." ''Yes, 
yer wuz a little sleepy." ''Here, Liza, wake up, 
thar here." "Lands sake, whar be they, an' ter 
think I went ter sleep." "Dey ain't here yet, but 
dey's cuming, I heerd 'em." "Waal, I'm glad 
thar didn't ketch me sleeping." She rubbed her 
eyes and yawned, then looked at the clock, "Mercy 
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me, it's nigh on to three o'clock, I'll have ter put 
sum water on tha tea, it 'uU be strong enough ter 
kill a steer. ' ! As she bustled off to the kitchen, Jim 
and Bill went out on the stoop. 

The team drove up in a few moments and stopped. 
**Well, here we are, Jim, safe and sound." **Glad 
ter hear it, cum right in, yer must be tired." 
''Yes, it's been a long day." As Jim assisted Nell 
from the buckboard, he welcomed her in the name 
of Miss Hunter, but Fred laughingly informed 
him of his mistake. ''Ter be sure, I clean furgot." 
Just then Mrs. Liscomb made her appearance, and 
to make sure that she didn 't make the same mistake 
he called out, "Here's Mr. and Mrs. Winsted, 
Liza." "Waal, I'm real glad ter see yer both, cum 
right in. Bill, tote thar things right up to thar 
room." "Deed I will." "Hullo, Bill, is that 
you." "Yes, dat's me. Boss." "I thought 
you'd be asleep." "No sar, dis nigger doan 
sleep when he knows you're coming, dat wouldn't 
do no how." During the conversation he was 
taking the baggage from the wagon. "By the 
way. Bill, the trunk you can leave downstairs, all 
we will want is the bags." "All right, Boss, I'll 
tote dem right up." Mrs. Liscomb and Nell had 
already gone upstairs, and Fred followed Bill. As 
soon as they had laid aside their wraps, they came 
down to the dining room at Mrs. Liscomb 's ear- 
nest invitation, "ter git a bite ter eat.'* Some cold 
chicken, a cup of tea, a glass of milk, a piece of 
cake was sufficient to satisfy their hunger. Nell 
soon made her adieus, and after Fred and Jim had 
smoked a small cigar, the household retired for the 
night. 
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Fred and Nell's subsequent movements until 
they reached the steamer were of no particular 
moment. They visited Sante Fe, Chicago, and New 
York, taking in all the sights of interest. At New 
York Fred found his father's affairs had taken an 
upward turn, and he was, therefore, feeling much 
better, both physically and financially. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winsted and Fred's sisters were much taken 
with Nell, and surprised at her refined appearance, 
as they had pictured her a raw boned country girl. 
After a pleasant week's visit they set sail on the 
good ship, Nevada, of the **6uion Line," under 
command of Captain Douglass, as jolly a sea dog 
as ever trod the bridge and as capable. The trip 
across took ten days, but they were happy days. 
There was shuflSe board, lectures, cards and mock 
trials. Of the latter, one was especially laughable 
to all who took part, excepting the person found 
guilty. 

On board, among other professionls of the stage, 
was a Miss A., then budding into a promising and 
great actress. She was pretty and traveling alone. 
This combination was sufficient to attract to her 
side, several young men and one stout middle aged 
man, who were all solicitous as to her comfort, and 
persistent in their attentions. But as in all other 
things, one seemed to be in more favor than the 
others, this one being a Mr. De B. who was on his 
way to the South African diamond fields. 

The others, seeing the state of aflfairs, dropped 
away one by one, excepting the stout man, who 
would not be set aside so easily. His persistency, 
however, availed him nothing, evidently De B. had 
the field to himself. 
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About the sixth day out, the members of the 
Court, in looking up new materials for a mock 
trial, decided that De B. should be the victim as a 
defendant in the case, for which charges had been 
properly drawn by a regular attorney and duly 
presented to the Judge, and which were the heinous 
crime of stealing the time and attention of Miss A. 

The prosecuting and defendant's attorneys were 
duly selected, a warrant was drawn for the arrest 
of the culprit and placed in the hands of the stout 
man, who had been appointed sheriff, (much to his 
delight) to serve. The court was held in the smok- 
ing room on deck, and on this occasion was crowded 
with spectators who were awaiting with pleasurable 
anticipations the verdict and sentence, which had 
been duly agreed upon before the trial commenced, 
but still it was necessary to go on with the farce. 
Therefore, the sheriff set out with all the majesty 
of the law to arrest his man. He found him, as 
usual, in Miss A's company, sitting on the after 
skylight of the saloon, perfectly oblivious, appar- 
ently, of everything except his companion. That 
there was any danger in the approaching person 
of his former stout rival was furthest from his 
thoughts, but therein he was sadly mistaken. The 
sheriff meant business. He had been out-generaled 
and set aside by this insignificant little man, and 
his time for revenge was at hand. He walked up 
with his new-born authority, bowed sweetly to Miss 
A. and handed De B. the warrant, who quickly 
reading it, handed it back with considerable airs 
and without comment. The sheriff's lips were 
closed, otherwise the couple might have seen him 
grit his teeth, but he was not to be outdone. **Mr. 
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De B., I have been ordered by the court to arrest 
you and deliver your body, either dead or alive, to 
the presence of the Judge and Jury now assembled 
and waiting/' Mr. De B. looked the sheriff in the 
eye, *'0h go way, don't make an ass of yourself, I 
don't propose to be a party to any such tomfool- 
ery." *'Sir, this is no tomfoolery, but serious 
business, and if you don 't go along with me quietly, 
I'll have to take you. " A supercilious curl was on 
De B.'s lips, as he said, **Well, I won't go along 
with you, and I should like to see you take me." 
The sheriff came to the conclusion that there was 
no use of further parley, and it tickled him to 
death that De B. had decided not to come with him 
voluntarily, so he quickly reached one arm mider 
his legs, and with the other around his back, lifted 
him in his arms and hugged him so tight that he 
could not use his hands, nor could he do but very 
little kicking except internally. In this ludicrous 
position he was carried along the deck, much to the 
amusement of the passengers, and laid with no easy 
thump on the table in the court room, with an ex- 
clamation from the sheriff of, '^There's your prison- 
er." De B. was inclined to resent the outrage to 
his person, but realizing that it was all a joke, and 
that unless he joined in, he would be put down as 
a cad, he cooled off and the trial proceeded. To 
the Judge's charge, a plea of not guilty was en- 
tered by the prisoner's counsel. The prosecuting 
attorney made an able and convincing argument. 
The defendant's counsel also made an able argu- 
ment, but the facts of the case were too glaring. 
When both attorney's had summed up, the Judge 
proceeded to render an elaborate decision. He had 
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proceeded in a glib way for a few moments, then 
a change came over his features. A long swell was 
making the ship roll heavily, which she had been 
doing now for some hours, and which none but a 
good sailor could stand long without paying the 
penalty. That was what the Judge was about to 
do, and that is exactly what he did do. The re- 
cepticle being a cuspidor, which he had kept con- 
veniently between his feet. It was all done very 
nicely, and without oflfence. He simply leaned 
over, as if there was something under the table he 
had suddenly wanted, and when his head reap- 
peared any one would haVe thought it was his hand- 
kerchief, because he was just t£^ng it away from 
his lips. He then completed his decision, finding 
the prisoner guilty and sentencing him to treat the 
crowd. The sentence was carried out with the en- 
tire approval of all present. 

The next morning an iceberg was sighted from 
the bridge, and the news passed rapidly throughout 
the ship. It could be seen low down on the hori- 
zon, apparently an insignificant one. But grad- 
ually, as the vessel approached, it assumed larger 
proportions, until when within a distance estimated 
to be about five miles, its size was seen to be gigan- 
tic. In appearance it was like two mountains, with 
a valley between ; at the base of one of these moun- 
tains of ice reposed an Esquimaux hut, but evidently 
tenantless, as was the entire berg, not a living thing 
could be seen, as it floated along with the tide so 
majestically, so silently, and alone, yet magnifi- 
cently grand as the sun's rays played among its 
crystals, sending out all the colors of the rainbow, 
scintillating like an old mine diamond. But when 
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the sun's warmth and cheerful light had been dis- 
placed, by fog or a dark night, what a transforma 
tion. It was what it had been the moment it be- 
came detached from the mother ice, and started 
out upon its voyage across the waters, a sullen and 
dangerous enemy to all mankind upon the sea, 
who crossed its path at the meeting point. 

Captain Douglass estimated its length at a half 
mile, and its height above the water at five hundred 
feet. Therefore, as seven-eights of its height was 
below water, the entire distance from top to bottom 
was four thousand feet. There was ice enough to 
make the air chilly, and as the ship passed out of its 
zone, the change in temperature was apparent. 

In the afternoon of that same day a steamer was 
sighted, first by the trail of smoke, then the smoke- 
stacks appeared, and finally the hull. All the pas- 
sengers were huddled against the rail watching her 
as she sped by towards New York, with her living 
and dead freight. She was the City of B., and one 
of the greyhounds of the Atlantic. One or two 
of the passengers ventured a guess that she was on 
a line with the iceberg seen that morning, and she 
was, as the passengers learned upon landing at 
Queenstown. She struck it that very night under a 
full head of steam, bringing some four hundred tons 
of ice crashing down upon her decks, and stoving 
a big rent in her bow. The ice, however, had 
jammed itself solidly within the hole, thus keeping 
out the water and thereby saving her from sink- 
ing, as she otherwise would have done. They were 
terrible moments for both passengers and crew, un- 
til the real state of affairs were known. The ves- 
sel arrived safely at New York, and as she lay 
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calmly at her berth with her bow still holding the 
jammed ice, she was visited by thousands of sight- 
seers. It was truly a wonderful escape for all on 
board, and clearly an evidence that the hand of 
God had snatched these people from the veritable 
jaws of death. 

When the ** Nevada'' was within two days of 
Queenstown, a death occurred among the saloon 
passengers, due to a combination of old age, malaria 
and sea sickness. The man was a faith-cure doctor, 
on his way from Washington to London to attend 
a meeting of Faith Curists from all over the world. 
He had not been noticed by the other passengers, 
for the reason that immediately upon boarding the 
vessel, he had gone directly to his room. His death 
but bore out the proverbial superstition of sailor 
folks regarding the ** Mother Carey chicken," a 
flock of which had been following the vessel for 
several days, gradually reducing in number until 
but one remained, when it too vanished, presumably 
with the man 's spirit. 

Being so near land, it was at first determined to 
bury him ashore, but the superstition of the sailors 
about ill luck coming to the vessel while a corpse 
was aboard, changed the arrangements and prepa- 
rations were carried out to bury him at sea. Ac- 
cordingly, the body was laid upon a tarpaulin with 
two bars of lead at the feet, the canvas was then 
wrapped snugly around the form, and sewed 
securely. 

Two sailors carried the body on deck, and laid 
it upon a few boards nailed together, a British 
flag being used as a shroud. The body was then 
raised, until one end of the boards rested upon 
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the ship's rail, the other end being held by two 
sailors with the feet of the corpse towards the sea. 
The Service for the Dead was read by the Captain, 
and at its conclusion the flag was pulled away, the 
boards uplifted, and the body plunged over the 
side, disappearing with a splash into the waiting 
waters as the bell tolled. 

The passengers dispersed in silence, it had been 
a sad sight and they felt its meaning. That night 
there was a heavy sea on, the vessel rolled and 
pitched and Nell retired early, while Fred decided 
to go to the smoking room to puff his pipe. They 
had both proved good sailors, and were enjoying 
the trip very much. 

Captain Douglass had been seated but a few mo- 
ments at a table with three passengers playing cards, 
when his cabin boy appeared bearing a note, which 
the captain opened and read with a puzzled expres- 
sion upon his face, then a broad smile appeared as 
he crumpled the paper in his hand, and threw it on 
the floor, telling the boy at the same time, with a 
wave of his hand, to go away. **But, sir, e' says 
e ' wants han hanswer. * ' * * Go way, I tell you, ' ' and 
he went forthwith. But he hiad hardly reached the 
lower deck when the captain changed his mind, and 
turning round, pushed the call button, mumbling 
at the same time, *'0h, I suppose I might as well." 
As the boy poked his head in the door the captain 
blurted out, **Tell him he can sleep on the sofa, 
but he mustn't get in my bed. And tell him when 
he gets ashore, he'd better stay there." 

When it was learned that **him" was the ship's 
surgeon, who was on his first round trip across the 
ocean, and who was seasick and frightened because 
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of the high sea, there was a general laugh at his 
expense. 

Altogether it was a jolly ship load of people, and 
each one joined with the others in making the time 
pass pleasantly. There were several who became 
so well known that they were called by nick names. 
'* Mexico'' was a man who came from that country, 
and succeded in winning enough at cards during 
the voyage to pay his passage, some $60.00. Then 
there was * * Texas, ' ' who came from that state, but 
the one who created a lot of fun was * * Columbus, ' ' 
a little Irishman fifty-five or sixty years of age, 
who continually wore a high silk hat on the back 
of his head, and well down over the ears. He had 
been apprenticed when a boy in Ireland to his 
uncle, and not receiving just treatment, according 
to his ideas, had taken French leave in an Irish way, 
by jumping out of the second story window one 
night and emigrated to America with a few belong- 
ings in a bandanna handkerchief tied at the end of 
a shillalah. He settled in Columbus, Ohio, and 
eventually made a considerable fortune in the gro- 
cery business, which he invested in a row of build- 
ings. He was now returning to his native land for 
a visit, after an absence of forty years. His stories 
were funny, and were generally addressed to 
**Mac,'' an American, but of Scottish descent, to 
whom he had taken a liking. 

One day the ship rolled heavily, and none but 
the best of sailors ventured to the dinner table, up- 
on which had been fastened the racks to keep the 
dishes from sliding off. In lieu of chairs, being an 
old fashioned boat, benches were used. To reach 
an inside seat, those nearest the end were com- 
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pelled to move out to allow the person to enter, and 
the same procedure was necessary when that person 
wanted to come out. Columbus sat at the second 
place, the end seat being occupied by an English 
lady, **Mac'' sat directly opposite ** Columbus," 
and ready to eat any good thing that was placed 
before him. The first course was soup, but it had 
hardly been placed in front of the diners, when a 
lurch more severe than the others, spilled it in the 
laps of those on the down side, as she righted and 
came slowly over the other way and back again. 
**Colombus'' clapped both hands over his mouth 
and muttered a smothered **Let me out.'' The 
English lady hastily made room, and he disappeared 
hurriedly to the other part of the boat. He was 
away, perhaps ten minutes, then came back and 
calmly took his place. He looked over to **Mac," 
who was eating a piece of roast beef with a fork in 
one hand, while the other held his cup of coffee to 
keep it from spilling. **0i say, Mac, but that was 
a terrible one.'' **Yes, that was pretty heavy, 
Columbus." **Do you know what oi did, I took 
two glasses of salt water right out ov tha ocean ? ' ' 
**Well, did it do you good?" **It did that, I feel 
better. Here you, (to the Steward) bring me 
something to eat." 

His story of how a bunco man took him in tow 
at New York, and how he turned the tables upon 
him, was laughable, yet it was told in such a way 
that it brought out the characteristics of the man, 
which showed that while he enjoyed fun as much 
as any one, and was witty, yet there were times 
when he could be serious and combative. In effect 
and without going into all the details, he was sit- 
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ting upon a bench in Union Square Park some two 
days before the steamer sailed, watching the busy 
scene about him, and totally oblivious of an ap- 
proaching specimen of the human shark, until he 
was startled by hearing, *^Why, how are 'you, Mr. 
Branigan, and how are all the folks in Columbus Y" 
As he looked up, he saw a dapper young man 
dressed rather flashily, but withal making a fairly 
good appearance. * * Yez have tha best uv me young 
men, but I'm feeling proutty well.'' **Why, don't 
you remember me, I'm the son of Mr. Smith, who 
keeps the drug store on the corner." **The divil 
yez say, air yez tha chap that run away from 
home ? " '' Yes, I 'm the same one. " '' Well, well, 
but yez hav grown, an ' how are yez doing ? " * * Oh, 
pretty well, I can't complain. I've jest drawn a 
prize in a lottery." '*Tha divil yez did, an' phat 
kind uv a prize wuz it?" **A hundred dollars." 
'*A hondred dollars; that wuz a lucky strike." 
*'Yes, and I'm just going down to get it, wouldn't 
you like to come along ? " * * I wouldn 't mind, I got 
nuthing much ter do, I'll go along wid yez." As 
they walked out of the Park, and along Broadway 
to a street several blocks below the Star Theatre, 
the talk was mainly about places of interest in 
Columbus, and with which the young man seemed to 
be quite familiar, thus totally disarming the old 
man of any suspicions he might have had. To con- 
tinue in his own vein, **We wint into a bit of a 
place ferninst tha street, an' he walks up to a board 
fence wid a round hole in it, an' planks down a bit 
uv a paper he pulls out uv his pocket, an' he gits 
his hondred. Well, whin he wuz cumming out, 
phat does he do, but stops at a round thing wid 
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number on it an' wid a.n arrow stuck in the middle. 
As soon as he did that a fellar cums out an' stands 
behind it, an' he says, says he, 'Wud yez like ter 
try yer lack?' Then me friend says, 'How much 
does it costi' 'Foive dollars,' says tha man. 'Well, 
how does it wourkT' says me friend. 'Why, 'tis 
aisy,' 8a.y8 tha man, 'yer picks a number an' puts 
yer foive on it, then I swings tha arrow, if it stops 
on yer foive, yer win a foive.' 'All right,' says 
me friend, as he planks down a foive dollar bill, 
'let her go.' An if yer'Ubelave me, the thing-a-me- 
jig stopped right at his foive, an' he won. An' 
then he won agin. Then he turns ter me, fur by 
that time moind ye, I wuz that interested, I found 
meself standing ferninst him, an' he says ter me, 
says he, all quiet loike moind ye, 'Mr. Branigan, 
this is dead asey, put a tin on an' try yer luck.' 
So I out wid a tin, an' put it down on tha same 
spot as me friend, but whin tha arrow cum round, 
it whint past the place an ' I sees me tin go into the 
man's pocket. 'Try another,' me friend says, 
'yerll git it tha next time, thin yer'll be aven.' 
So I put another tin down, an' that followed tha 
fust one. 'Tez are playing in hard luck,' says me 
friend, 'but yer'll git him the next time.' Ai, ha, 
says I to meself, ' I 'm onto yez, me so-called friend. ' 
So I lets out onto thim. 'See here, 'tis aisy yer 
sayi yes, 'tis dom aisy, so aisy a rock would tumble. 
Now giv me back me twinty this minite or I'll clane 
tha place, an' call tha perlice ter finish tha job.' 
[ pulled off me coat, an ' whin I slams it again tha 
5oor, tha dust wuz that thick it would choke yez. 
Well, whin they saw I meant phat I said, they 
lands out me twinty, an' I wasn't long in putting 
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it back where it cum from, then I puts on me coat, 
and I says, says I, * Gintlemin, oi bids yez good-day, 
an' I slams tha door in their faces. But what 
gits me, is how the divil tBa feller knew me name. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

**Land ho/' sang the look-out early on the morn- 
ing of the tenth day, and a welcome sound it was 
to the voyagers. Away off in the distance could be 
seen a small outline just appearing above the water, 
which might have been anything but land to the 
uninitiated, but to the practiced eye of the mariner 
it was plain enough. 

Those who were to disembark at Queenstown set 
about getting their things together, packing their 
steamer trunks and bags to be in time for the trans- 
fer to the little steamer which meets every incoming 
vessel whose destination is further on. 

By the time the baggage was ready, the good- 
byes said, and the ten days' acquaintances broken 
for the time being, or forever, according to the 
turn of fate's wheel, the good ship's propeller 
ceased to revolve, and the vibrations stopped for 
the first time since leaving the dock at New York. 

As the little steamer puffed alongside and made 
fast, three men came aboard, and it was soon whis- 
pered they were Scotland Yard detectives ; instruc- 
tions had been cabled across to apprehend an em- 
bezzler, and they were there for that purpose. 

The person wanted was a sallow complexioned 
man with deep rings under his eyes, who had fre- 
quented the smoking room and had very little to say 
to anyone. 
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It appears that he had been a trusted employee 
of a large manufacturing concern in Brooklyn. 
He had a family and a pretty home in the suburbs, 
but the devil tempted him, and without thinking of 
the consequence took some $40,000 in cash. Filling 
one grip with the money and another with his neces- 
sary clothing, he made a hasty departure, arriving 
at the ship but a few moments before she sailed. 
One of his employers had quickly learned of the 
loss, as the money was intended for a two weeks' 
payroll, and as the man had always promptly re- 
turned from the bank, he became alarmed at his 
non-arrival. On communicating with the bank 
and being informed that the money had been drawn 
out, he at once became suspicious, and looked up 
the sailing ships, intuitively selecting the 
''Nevada.'' Jumping into a cab, he was carried to 
the pier in a mad gallop, arriving just as the 
hawsers were cast loose, and the vessel moved slowly 
out. He spied his man at the rail, and raved up 
and down, calling upon him to give him back his 
money. 

Whether or no the embezzler relented at the 
last moment is not known, but he picked up one of 
the bags and threw it on the dock, yelling back, 
* ' There 's your money. ' ' It proved, however, to be 
the bag of clothes, and the employer was frenzied 
when he learned the truth. A little tug was at the 
end of the dock, and into this he jumped, then the 
chase began. But it was to no purpose. The 
steamer was well out in the river, turning slowly, 
and when her nose pointed towards Sandy Hook, 
the bell rang for increased speed and the tug was 
left further and further behind, until the man was 
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convinced his task was hopeless, but not until then 
did she turn back. Thus the cable did what he had 
failed to do. Many of the passengers did not even 
know of the occurrence, as it had taken place so 
quickly and they had been so busy waving good- 
byes to their friends. 

As Fred and Nell stood waiting their turn to dis- 
embark they had a good view of the landscape, and 
realized that Ireland was rightly named the Emer- 
ald Isle. Everything where nature held sway was 
covered with a bright green, even so the water upon 
which they floated, and which was so clear one could 
see into its depths for many feet. 

In shore could be seen Queenstown built upon the 
side of a hill. The most imposing building being a 
Catholic Church of no mean dimensions, built of 
stone. To the left of the town, and moored close by 
was an old-time British battleship, but her days 
of fighting had long since passed, and she was now 
being used as a recruiting station. 

The transfer to land was of short duration as 
was the custom inspection. The only articles that 
were hunted for were tobacco, firearms or powder 
in any form, as it was the time of the great so-called 
dynamite scare, Fred, and of course Nell, having 
neither, were quickly passed through, as were 
Columbus, Mac, Texas and a priest who had proved 
himself a jolly traveling companion. As these four 
were going in the same direction for the best part 
of the way through Ireland, Fred and Nell decided 
to accompany them. 

Their first duty was to send word home of their 
safe arrival. Accordingly they all trudged along 
to the cable office, meeting innumerable beggars on 
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the way, and their incessant '^plaze give me a pen- 
ny," or **buy a pace of shamrock, " took away a 
considerable part of the pleasure of feeling again 
that you were once more upon terra firma. But 
one becomes accustomed by use or experience to al- 
most everything, and it is well so, otherwise the 
travelers would have had sore hearts and pocket- 
books, long before they had reached the other end 
of Ireland, as they found the beggars everywhere, on 
highway and byway, walking or riding, and only 
when they were safely indoors, did the appeals for 
help cease. 

After breakfasting at the Rob Roy restaurant, a 
crude affair when compared with those of any 
American city, they called upon the American Con- 
sul to pay their respects, and found him a very 
agreeable and hospitable man. But upon leaving, 
Fred concluded in looking over this little. town, with 
but 2500 inhabitants, built upon the side of a hill, 
and with a big name that was known all over the 
world, that he would rather be a postmaster in a 
little western town than Consul to such a place. 
Even the good-natured priest showed his dissatis- 
faction when passing the imposing Catholic Church. 
'Tis a shame to build such a church in such a place, 
and the worst part is, to think the money to build 
it with came from the poor working class of Ameri- 
ca. The money should have been kept there, it 
would have done more good than here. Let these 
people build their own churches, but it is the same 
cry the beggars give us, we want help, always help, 
when they are too lazy to help themselves. Here 
was American spirit for you, and his hearers, being 
Americans, agreed with the sentiment. 
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While they were seated in the compartment of 
the car waiting for the train to start they noticed 
a big strapping woman, loading a barrow with 
greens, which were being passed out of a freight 
car. She piled them on until they were nearly six 
feet high before she fastened them with a cord, 
then she lifted this load by the handles and trun- 
dled it off, the man who had been in the car, pre- 
sumably her hen-pecked husband, walking demurely 
behind, puflSng his pipe. . Truly this was a surpris- 
ing scene for a newly arrived American woman, 
and for that matter a man as well. 

At last the train started and soon carried them 
to Cork, that beautiful little town in the south of 
Ireland. As they walked along Patrick street, broad 
and well kept, Fred expressed surprise, as his ideas 
of the place had been strongly influenced from boy- 
hood days, by hearing that well known jingle of 
*^ Paddy from Ireland,'' ** Paddy from Cork,'' etc., 
therefore he had expected to find a dirty, miserable 
place, and he was agreeably disappointed. 

After a good night's rest in high feather beds, 
in which they sank almost out of sight, they decided 
to visit that famous stone fastened to the battle- 
ments of Blarney Castle. As they stepped out of 
the hotel they were hailed by ten or a dozen jaunt- 
ing car drivers, and of course each man had the 
best. As it was hard to determine which to take, 
the priest volunteered to make the selections and 
bargains. 

Two cars were selected and the travelers mounted, 
three to each car, two one side, and one on the other, 
while the drivers sat in front. The steeds were 
mules, but they went along very well, and the ride 
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was pleasant on roads that were hard and smooth, 
flanked on each side with a low stone wall "covered 
with ivy. This particular road was not an excep- 
tion but rather an example of the roads in general 
throughout Ireland, as Fred found wherever he 
went, and as to *'the rocky road to Dublin'' he 
concluded it must have been an answer to some 
political question of the times, as it was just as 
much a travesty on truth, as the jingle of ** Paddy 
from Cork'' was to that beautiful little city. 

In passing one of the low thatched houses along 
the road at no mean gait, two children suddenly 
appeared and followed after. They seemed to be 
no more than five and seven years old. While run- 
ning, they chanted in a low monotonous tone jum- 
bled together, * ' Give me a penny, give me a penny. ' ' 
The travelers gave them but scant attention, think- 
ing they would soon stop and go back, but as they 
continued on, still keeping up their chant, they com- 
menced to wonder at the endurance the little fel- 
lows were showing. Their wonder changed to 
amazement, and then to pity, finally when they had 
run fully a mile, Fred could stand it no longer, 
and threw them eight or ten pennies. The others 
followed suit, then the youngsters stopped and fell 
to picking up the scattered coins, a work that no 
doubt kept them busy long after the party had dis- 
appeared. 

On arriving at the Castle they found a structure 
of not very large dimensions, but of considerable 
height, built of stone and covered with ivy. They 
lost no time in ascending the narrow, stone stairs, 
passing on the way good-sized niches in the wall, 
possibly used for living quarters by the long-ago 
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occupaiits of the place, but if they were, many a 
dog of today has better. 

At last the roof was reached, but at the loss of 
some breath, and the famous Blarney Stone came 
into view, at least one of them, for 'tis said a supply 
is kept on hand, otherwise the duplicate would fol- 
low the original, mainly through the efforts of the 
souvenir hunters and what-nots, and become a thing - 
of the past. This information was not, of course, 
imparted by the guide, as it would have retarded 
his business, but was hinted at by the wise ones, 
who took pleasure in trampling upon old tra- 
dition. However, this stone was fastened to the 
battlements by two iron bands, one on each side 
horizontally. It was about eight inches thick and 
three feet wide, the lower face being a foot below 
the level of the roof, and about three feet away. 
To reach it for the only purpose intended, it was 
necessary for the person to lay first upon the stom- 
ach, have some one hold the feet, while he or she 
reached over an open space, eighty or ninety feet 
from the ground to grasp the irons. This being 
accomplished you must pull your body over until 
you cau lower your head and touch your lips to the 
bottom of the stone, as that is the only place to ob- 
tain a full dose of the traditional gift of gab. If 
cue should, by some mischance, fall through the 
opening, it would very likely be the subject of con- 
siderable gab between the coroner and the witness, 
as the victim would be past speech. 

When Fred and Neil realized these possibilities 
they quickly decided to forego the pleasure that 
many take. But not so Columbus, he asked each 
one in turn, "Oi say Father, are yez going ter kiss 
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it?'' ''Not I man, I have Blarney enough.*' 
**Well, Mac, are yez going to kiss it?" '*No sir, 
I'm not going to risk my neck for that thing." 
Meeting with no better success from the others, he 
gritted his teeth, snapped oflf his coat and yelled, 
**Well, thin, oi will, an' whin I git back to Colum- 
bus, 111 have it in tha papers how meself, the old- 
est man in the party, shamed yez all. Hold me 
feet," and with that he plumped himself down, and 
reached for the irons, while **Mac" held on to his 
pedal extremities for dear life. He worked grad- 
ually over, and after a considerable effort finally 
planted a kiss in the desired spot ; he was then quick- 
ly pulled back by the faithful **Mac" to safety, 
where he received the congratulations of all, and 
much to their edification, because he strutted 
around like a bantam rooster. 

The party returned to Cork well repaid for their 
outing, and spent the balance of the day in sight 
seeing. They visited a church that was not only 
the finest in Cork, but one of the finest in the whole 
of Ireland, and Fred and Nell were both surprised 
to learn that it was built by Protestants. 

The next day they all started for the Lakes of 
Killarney, arriving late in the afternoon at the 
hotel, whose grounds extended to the water's edge. 
It was a delightful spot, and when the moon ap- 
peared that night, shedding her rays upon the 
waters and the surrounding hills, the scene was 
beautiful, for nature was at her best. 

Arrangements were made with a guide to pilot 
the entire party around the lakes the next day, and 
they all retired about 11 o'clock with apparently 
pleasurable anticipations of the morrow. In each 
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room, which were large, were two beds; Fred and 
Nell's room was on the comer; Columbus and Mac 
took a room together, as did the priest and ** Texas." 
Some half an hour after retiring *'Mac," think- 
ing that Columbus, as he was so still, had fallen 
asleep, was dozing, when a deep voice out of the 
darkness, and in the furthest comer of the room, 
startled him. **0i say, Mac.'' 'fWell, what is it, 
Columbus?" '*This is a devilish lonesome place, 
ain't it?" ''Why, no, I don't think so." ''Ah, 
be dad, I think I'll be gitting out uv here in the 
morning." ''What do you mean, you're going 
to leave?" "Oi do that." "Oh, nonsense, we 
hear so much about the Lakes of Killarney, and 
here we are. Besides, we've engaged the guide and 
all that, and now you talk about leaving. Go to 
sleep, you '11 feel better in the morning. " "Be dad, 
I won't." But Mac, thinking otherwise, turned 
over and practicing what he had preached, slept 
until half past seven. He would have slept longer, 
but he was awakened by the other three, headed by 
Columbus, who stalked in to bid him good-bye. 
When he learned that they had really decided to 
go on to Dublin he concluded that three might make 
a crowd, but they were good company, and he would 
join them. They started before Fred and Nell 
came down to breakfast, but left their respects, 
while Mac asked the clerk to tell them the cir- 
cumstances. When Fred and Nell appeared, they 
were surprised and disconcerted at the news ; they 
too finally decided to go to Dublin, but their friends 
of yesterday had already passed out of their lives. 
At Dublin they stayed but a day, visiting as much 
as they could the while. They entered Phoenix 
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Park, which they found quite large but ill kept, 
and stray cattle grazing upon, what should have 
been well kept lawns. On their way out, the driver 
pulled his horses to a stop alongside of a path, 
and pointing out on each side, two little crosses made 
of pebbles, imbedded in the earth, explained that 
they were so placed to mark the spot where two 
members of the English government had been mur- 
dered a short while before by Irish agitators. 

Belfast was the next stop, where they remained 
but a half day, taking the little steamer that night 
across the Irish sea to Greenock in Scotland, where 
they arrived the next morning in time to connect 
with train for Glasgow. Here they spent a day and 
night. The great shipbuilding industry on the 
Clyde was viewed from the deck of one of the little 
penny ferry boats that ply up and down the river 
at a very respectable speed. As they passed yard 
after yard with vessels of all descriptions, and in 
all stages of construction crowding the ways, Fred 
wondered how it was possible to launch an ocean 
greyhound, in such a narrow stream. Others have 
wondered, too, but it is done time and again with- 
out mishap. 

The next morning they sped away to Edinburg, 
arriving about twelve o'clock, in time for dinner, 
which they ate as quickly as they were served, then 
jumped into a hansom and were whirled away to 
the famous castle upon the hill, full of traditions 
and memories of battles that were waged long ago, 
both within and without. The dungeons were vis- 
ited in which some of the famous men of the times 
had been confined, and also the torture room with 
its gruesome tools, used to wring confessions or state 
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secrets from the unwilling victims. They explored 
the place from bottom to top under the leadership 
of the guide, who had at his tongue's tip all the 
information necessary in a general way — ^had he 
attempted to go into details, he would have been 
tongue tied, before he had finished. 

They visited the old. section of Edinburg, and 
looked at the houses, whose former inhabitants 
helped make Scotch history, and many of whom had 
left their doors for the last time, to be led away to 
the headsman with the jeers of their rivals ringing 
in their ears, from balconies which are still stand- 
ing. Those were the times before newspapers and 
the victim did not know his fate until the proclama- 
tion was read from one of the many circles that 
are still to be seen imbedded in the street. 

On their way back to the hotel they passed the 
beautiful memorial statue of the Prince Consort, 
erected as a loving remembrance by the good Queen 
Victoria. They engaged passage on the train for 
London, leaving at nine o'clock that night, and they 
were very much surprised and delighted to find up- 
on arriving at the station an American sleeping car, 
into which they were shown by the porter, passing 
on the way quite a number of natives, who were 
peeping through the window at the sumptuous fur- 
nishing within, and making comments upon the ar- 
rangements for comfort. Evidently this was an en- 
tirely new mode of traveling according to their 
ideas, and as one of them expressed, must have been 
built for a long journey, meaning something longer 
than a night or a day, as that was the average limit 
of travel, upon either a Scotch, English, or Irish 
railroad. Perhaps their stuffy little compartment 
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cars* were best adapted to the requirements of the 
natives, but to an American they were simply an 
abomination, and a perfect paradise for any crim- 
inal in which to commit any crime upon the calen- 
dar in perfect security as by bribing the guard, the 
man of evil genius could be locked in with his un- 
suspecting victim. 

Fred and Nell arrived in London on time the next 
morning, and were driven to **the Langham,'' a 
first-class hotel, patronized largely by Americans, 
and were assigned to a large double room on the 
third floor. After breakfasting, Fred set out in a 
hansom to make a business call upon one of the 
largest English customers of Hunter's Ranch, be- 
ing the main object that had brought the newly 
married couple across the ocean. Their time, how- 
ever, was limited, as passage had been engaged on 
the Britannic of the White Star Line, which was 
billed to sail in four days, therefore their rapid 
traveling since arriving at Queenstown, and they 
had yet considerable to see, according to the plans 
which they had arranged. 

It appears that between this Englishman and Mr. 
Hunter considerable correspondence had passed, 
relative to the purchase by a syndicate of wealthy 
Englishmen, and of which this man was the head, 
of the entire Hunter ranch. Prices had been named 
and offers made at different times, and each time 
the price had been higher, owing to the constantly 
increasing herds of cattle, and the market prices. 

Mr. Hunter was not particularly anxious to sell, 
nor would he do so unless he received his price. 
Fred explained the extent and advantages of the 
range, gave the number of head, according to the 
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last report, and all the particulars regarding the 
men, buildings, amount of trade, and last but not 
least, the glorious climate of Arizona. To all of 
which the Englishman listened attentively and 
seemed favorably impressed, until Fred named the 
price, when he threw up his hands, and in that rich 
undulating tone so common to Englishmen of the 
better class, and not at all unpleasant to the ears of 
an American, but rather the reverse, he said, **How 
remarkably high you Americans value your pos- 
sessions, how do you ever manage a sale. I fear 
your figure is quite above the mark, rather steep, 
don't you know. However, I presume we can think 
it over a bit and inform you definitely before you 
sail because a subject of such vast importance needs 
a deal of thought, don't you know? Are you put- 
ting up at the Langham?" Fred answered in the 
affirmative. **It's not a bad place to bunk, I can 
assure you, won't you dine out with me today?" 

Fred thanked him, explaining that Nell was at 
the hotel, and telling him how much they had yet 
to see, and the little time they had to do it in.' 
**How remarkably rapid you Americans are, no 
wonder you get on in the world. Really, we English- 
men admire your push, don't you know, but as for 
practicing it, that's quite another matter, we 
simply can 't do it. ' ' As Fred took his extended 
hand he shook it with a hearty grasp, **So delight- 
ed, Mr. Winsted, with your visit, and I should have 
been charmed to have seen your good lady, you shall 
hear from me by post before you sail. ' ' 

Fred jumped into the hansom and was hurried 
back to the hotel, thinking the while as to the effect 
of his visit, and concluded it had amounted to nil. 
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The Englishman was too conservative, and yet he 
believed eventually he would buy the ranch, paying 
a higher price than had been named, as the beef 
market was in a healthy state, with the tendency 
to go still higher for several years to come. The 
European market was continually increasing its 
purchases on account of its own decreasing stock, 
therefore an American ranch owner was quite in- 
dependent, and could afford to wait, was Fred's 
reasoning, and after events proved he was right. 

The rest of the day was taken up with sight see- 
ing, and they visited as many points of interest as 
they could, keeping cabby busy telling them, 
through the little door in the roof, what this was, 
and that. Among the different things they saw 
were of course London Bridge, Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament, the famous Thames, the 
Strand, and the Bank of England, finishing up the 
day by visiting a theatre in the evening and wit- 
nessing the novel sight of every one standing up 
when the band played **6od save the Queen." 

The next day they drove out to Epsom Downs, 
where the famous Derby and the more aristocratic 
** Oaks'' are run. The first named being more of a 
public character, while at the latter, royalty is more 
in evidence. It was a drive of some twenty miles 
each way, and Fred thought he could kill two birds 
with one stone by seeing the famous racing track, 
and rural English life at the same time. The road 
was quite good but dusty ; evidently cabby thought 
so, because he stopped at each roadhouse, and in- 
formed Fred, through the little door, that it was 
time to take a drink, sir; at two houses Fred took 
some ale, while Nell indulged in soda, but as cabby's 
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thirst kept pace with each house met, he was allowed 
to drink alone as both Fred and Nell had lost theirs. 

The track was not especially different from the 
American one, excepting the horses ran upon turf 
instead of dirt ; the grass was certainly more pleas- 
ing to the eye, and no doubt did away with con- 
siderable dust. 

Cabby told how on great race days the crowd was 
so dense they would push through on to the tracks, 
only to be hustled off a few minutes before each 
race by a lot of bobbies, who would form a line from 
one side to the other and march forward, shooing 
the people before them. 

One of the tricks practiced upon the people was 
by the box man and the bobbie. The owner of the 
box, which was long and narrow, would place it be- 
hind the crowd and offer standing room fur tup- 
pence a head. The box was high enough to allow 
one to see over the crowd, and was therefore a most 
advantageous place for those who were not fortun- 
ate in securing front place. As there were plenty 
such, it was no trouble to fill the box quickly, 
usually about six people. Then as they stood there 
congratulating themselves upon their good luck, 
and feeling contented with the world, along comes 
bobbie, and shoos them off, the box man as well, 
who would plant his means of profit in another 
spot, only to have the same procedure happen over 
again. At the end of the day, bobbie and the box 
man generally managed to see each other to square 
accounts. 

The bookies were another lot it was well to keep 
an eye on, as some were square and some were not. 

They were distinguished by high hats of different 
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hues, some white, some red, some purple. They, 
too, stood upon boxes while giving odds. Those 
who were square were still standing in the same 
place if the race had gone against them. But those 
who were not, had vanished, as their motto evi- 
dently had been, ** tails you lose, heads I win.'* 

On their return to London, Fred and Nell took 
a train to Dover and crossed the Channel, arriving 
at Calais after a very rough passage at twelve 
o'clock that night. The train to Paris was ready, 
and they managed to get a compartment by them- 
selves. The night was foggy, but the high electric 
revolving light fairly sissed as it pierced the gloom. 

As the train started, they tried to make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible to snatch a little 
sleep, as they were not due at that gay French city 
until seven o'clock in the morning, but try as they 
would, they could get no rest. The seats had low 
arms, they were not high enough to lean against, or 
rest upon, finally each took a corner and rested 
their heads against the side of the car, as there 
was no give to the thing there was a continual jar, 
which every now and then would cause the tired 
travelers to awaken with a start. 

It was during one of these moments that Fred 
spied a little diamond shaped glass, fixed in the 
front partition. Behind this glass he saw what 
appeared to be a little ring fastened to a dangling 
wire or cord. Underneath the glass was some 
printed matter,- and on going closer he found they 
were directions in French, German and English re- 
garding the ring, and which were in effect, that if 
for good cause it was desired to stop the train, break 
the glass, insert your finger in the ring, pull it 
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down, and shake your hand out of the right hand 
window. When Fred fully understood the mean- 
ing he laughed out loud, which caused Nell to 
awaken and ask what the matter was. '*Why, 
say, Nell, just listen until I read you this grand 
system they have here of running a railroad." 
When he had finished he turned around and said, 
**Now, what do you think of that.'' '*It's silly, 
isn't itr' * Silly, it's worse, its idiotic. Suppose, 
for instance you are traveling alone, and I, being a 
criminal, bribed the guard to allow no one but us 
to occupy this compartment. It doesn't make any 
difference whether you are a man or a woman. 
Now I, knowing that this train will run for say 
two hours before the next stop, have plenty of time 
to work my will. If I know my business, I'll carry 
it out in such a way that you would not get a chance 
to get near enough to that glass to break it. But 
suppose my calculations miss fire, and you carried 
out the directions as printed. The train comes con- 
veniently to a stop, and I disappear in th6 dark- 
ness." **0h, how bright, I'd give $5.00 to have 
some of the boys on the ranch here, I'll bet they 
would start in by filling the directions full of holes, 
and wind up by shooting the ring off just by way 
of showing their contempt for modern civilization 
as practiced by the old world. ' ' 

There was no further attempt at sleep that night 
and they arrived on time in Paris, going im- 
mediately to the ''Grand Hotel.'' After break- 
fast they engaged a guide and a Victoria, and start- 
ed out to see the sights. As they drove along the 
well kept streets, and past the rows upon rows of 
houses, it seemed much more like New York than 
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London did. The houses were higher, and the ar- 
chitecture was more varied, the people had a 
quicker movement, the women were better dressed 
and prettier. The very air seemed to take on an ex- 
hilarating effect. They saw many things that were 
interesting, the great triumphial Arch, the Church 
of the Magdalene, Napoleon's Tomb, Notre Dame, 
the Salon, the Grand Opera House, the River Seine. 
They visited the Bon-Marche, where Fred bought 
numerous presents for the folks at home, and a 
pretty blue wrapper trimmed with lace for Nell. 
They dined at a famous little French restaurant, 
and were treated to an amusing scene, when an 
American sitting at a table nearby, who had nearly 
finished the dinner ordered by his guide, but who 
was not permitted to enter, asked his waiter for 
some cream to put upon his strawberries, but as he 
did not understand French, and the waiter knew 
no English, they did not get along very well to- 
gether. The waiter simply shook his head, meaning 
that he did not understand. But as the American 
was persistent, he called a brother waiter, who vol- 
unteered the word *' claret," that not seeming to 
meet the desires of the now impatient diner, a 
third waiter was called, and to him the American 
repeated his order. An intelligent look came over 
his face, as if to say, oh yes, I know what he wants, 
and he spoke the word he thought would fill the bill, 
** Cognac.'' The American looked the three 
Frenchmen in their faces as they stood in a row in 
front of his table, and blurted out, no, no, not 
claret, not cognac, but milk, white like the table 
cloth, and to give further emphasis to his words, 
he pounded the table with his fist, but as the 
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Frenchmen appeared still unable to fathom his 
meaning, he gave it up in disgust and waved them 
away, remarking that he would eat his strawberries 
without it. Fred by this time, taking pity on the 
man, had told one of the waiters what was wanted. 
It was quickly brought, much to the gratification 
of the American who finished his berries with a rel- 
ish. 

In the afternoon Fred and Nell drove out into the 
suburbs for quite a. distance, getting a glimpse of 
country life, as in this way one can best gauge the 
bone and sinews of a nation, rather than in the tur- 
moil of a big city, where conditions attract many 
men of many minds for many things in which often 
times love of country plays but a small part. 

That night they visited the Eden Theatre, and 
were shown to their seats by a woman usher. This 
was a novelty, as was also the promenade on the sec- 
ond floor, richly set off with. Italian marble pillars 
and slabs. Another surprise was a marble bar, where 
drinks were sold by richly dressed women, each one 
being of a different nation. 

After the theatre they strolled along the boule- 
vard, passing cafe after cafe, which were being 
rapidly filled by the gay Parisiens, whose real en- 
joyment of the day was but just beginning. 

The next morning they were being whirled to- 
wards Calais on the return journey, both busy 
looking at the landscape. ''Well, Nell, weVe seen 
the famous Paris, haven't we?*' '*Yes, Fred, and 
I'm sorry we cannot see more of it, that is, the 
poorer quarter, where I understand there is so 
much misery, and which is hardly seen in the day 
time, but stalks out under cloak of the night in all 
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its piteousness. That may be all very well, Nell, 
every city has trouble of its own, but frankly, when 
a fellow is on pleasure, looking at misery rather 
takes the edge off, especially if he's a thinking man, 
because he is very liable to wonder if some day in 
the turn of fate's wheel, he himself will not be a 
subject of commiseration. I '11 admit it is a steady- 
ing influence for some people to see misery, and 
with a generous heart to better its conditions, 
thanking God for giving them the means to do it 
with, but then there are far too many, who never 
give a thought to anything but themselves. They 
can see misery without a pang and deride an honest 
appeal for help. The wonder to me is, that God 
allows them to live, but I suppose he has uses for 
them which we are not permitted to know, and I 
suppose the mean man, and the hog, flourishes in 
Paris as he does elsewhere. If you had come with 
me into the morgue yesterday, you would have 
seen a case of misery and mystery combined. " ' ' Oh, 
Fred, I could never have gone into that horrid 
place." **Well, it is perhaps just as well, although 
for a dead house it was very well arranged. As 
you go in the doorway, there is a hall, which ex- 
tends from one side of the building to the other, and 
the only thing that separates this hall from the dead 
room is a partition of large plate glass. Facing 
this are the slabs raised at one end in such a posi- 
tion that the body can be seen without difficulty. 
In the hall directly in front of the body is a small 
bulletin board, upon which is a description of the 
person and giving all particulars, where the body 
was found, and what was found upon it. Even to 
the details of the clothing, pieces of which were 
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made a part of the description; really it was very 
complete. There was but one body when I went in, 
a nice looking gray haired old man, and were it 
not for a deep gash in the side of the neck, one 
would suppose that he was either asleep or had 
died naturally. But the little bulletin told how his 
body had been found floating in the Seine, where he 
had probably been thrown after having been mur- 
dered, as he was well dressed, yet had no valuables, 
and the knife thrust in the neck was very suspicious. 
But his was only one of many similar cases. The 
River Seine receives almost daily the victims of 
many crimes, as it divides a wicked city, and gaiety 
and a violent death travel hand in hand.'' 

**Well, but isn't it always so in every large city?" 
*Yes, more or less, but Paris, I think, in proportion 
to its population, heads the list." '*0h, let's us 
change the subject, Fred, it's too gruesome. See 
those two people in that field, aren't they typically 
French with their wooden shoes, red cheeks and 
home-spun clothes, the woman works just as hard 
as the man." **Yes, and perhaps harder, at least 
she ought to, for she seems the stronger. Women 
in foreign countries are not respected as they are 
in America, Nell, and those American girls that 
are attracted by an empty title have in most cases 
many bitter experiences to contend with. The 
world hears of but few of them, and were it not 
for the girl's pride in not wanting her matrimonial 
failure to be scattered broadcast, the world would 
hear of many more. I knew of a case where a beau- 
tiful girl threw over a mighty nice man for a profli- 
gate lord. The scamp was absolutely worthless, 
physically, financially and morally. His title was 
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all right, and so were his landed estates, but, my, 
how they were mortgaged. The girl had money, 
and that was all the brute cared for. Still it was an 
even game, she wanted the title because she could 
never have cared a straw for the man. He was not 
only homely, but a physical wreck from his many 
debauches, and to top all was almost old enough to 
be her father. He made the money fly, treated 
her horribly, worse than he would his dog, and in 
consequence, she died two years after. Did it pay ? 
I guess not. The man she refused married and his 
wife is proud of her home, and of him, as he is one 
of the best fellows that ever lived. ' ' * * Who is he, 
Predf **You wouldn't know him, Nell, even if 
I should tell you." **0h, very well, don't then.'* 
^*Well, my dear, I shan't let you get mad over the 
thing, his name is Pete Robinson, a friend of mine. 
Now, honestly, do you know any more than you did 
before?" **Why, yes, I know his name." **And 
are you satisfied T ' '' Perfectly. ' ' 

On their arrival in London that night, Fred 
found the Englishman's letter, and it was as he ex- 
pected, the sale was off, as the price was too high. 
Nell was standing beside him when he opened it. 
'*What does he say, Fred?" **He says they can- 
not figure out how the thing would pay them at the 
price named, and regrets that they are compelled 
to refuse the offer. Well, he'll never get it for 
less, I can tell him that, but I won't. I'll just 
drop him a line, telling him how sorry I am, etc., 
and wind up by hoping he will still continue to 
send us his orders for his requirements in short 
horns. ' ' 

Their train ride to Liverpool the next morning 
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was in an American drawing room car. Was it an 
American invasion, or did the Englishman really 
like it, or was it to give intending globe trotters a 
practical idea of American train service, or still 
further, was it used to smooth over the poor im- 
pression of the departing American visitor regard- 
ing foreign railroad travel? In any event, to an 
American it was comfortable. 

It wasn't long after they were aboard that the 
ship sailed. As they passed out into the river, Fred 
had a good view of the docks that make Liverpool 
famous, and having taken an engineering course, 
was the more interested because of the difficulties 
surmounted in their building. Low tide in the river 
means a bare bottom, and any vessel without a berth 
rests upon mud, and heels over, therefore the 
docks are built with a system of locks and the bulk- 
heads water tight. Each compartment or section 
being large and deep enough to accommodate many 
vessels of all sizes. "When the water is high the 
gates are closed and the ships ride safely within, 
while the tide without is racing towards the ocean, 
or racing back again, and it does race for 'tis a 
fleet-footed one who can beat it. 

The return voyage was uninteresting, excepting 
a day or two when icebergs were passed in a fog, 
and which could be felt by the chilly air. Occa- 
sionally one could be seen as the fog lifted a little, 
but the ship went plunging on as if there were no 
such things as icebergs, the steamer's whistle kept 
blowing, however, for a day and a night, and be- 
came very monotonous. 

Fred and Nell kept by themselves, as the pas- 
sengers were not congenial. Such a difference from 
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their voyage over. Then everyone tried to please, 
and sulks were unknown, now the people were 
blase. Perhaps they had seen all that was to be seen, 
perhaps they had spent all their money, perhaps 
they were tired and anxious to get home ; whatever 
it was, Fred and Nell did not take the trouble to 
ascertain; they had each other, and were as inde- 
pendent as the rest, but were glad to be rid of them 
upon arriving at New York, where they remained 
but a few days, and then started' for home as fast 
as steam would carry them. It's all very well to 
go away for a while, the change does one good, but 
no matter where one's home is, or where one goes, 
especially if to a foreign country, home is the best 
place you think of, and the place you are glad to 
get back to. So it was with Fred and Nell, and 
how good it seemed to sit down once more to the 
hospitable board, with the good home-made things to 
eat, and familiar faces to keep them company and 
to talk to. They were all there, Fred's chums in- 
cluded, looking bronzed and healthy. The table 
topic was mainly of the bridal trip, but Fred 
learned with pleasure that the Silent Partner had 
increased his bank account nearly seventy-five 
thousand dollars during his absence. Mr. Hunter 
was informed of the failure to complete negotiations 
with the Englishman, and showed little disappoint- 
ment. 

The following Sunday Fred was treated to an- 
other surprise; his chums had utilized their spare 
moments in forming two football teams among the 
cowboys, and they made a very respectable show- 
ing. It had been hard work teaching them, as they 
were at first very prone to punch one another's 
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heads while in a general mix-up. This oecurred 
time and again, even after the game was over, un- 
til they were given to understand that it was against 
the rules, and unless they stopped it there would 
be no more football. But my, how they taekled, 
and none knew better than the fellow who ran with 
the ball, who was oftentimes slammed hard enough 
to break his ribs and take the breath out of his 
body, that he was not seriously hurt was due to the 
patient teaching in showing them how to fall. 
There was one grand game before the boys went 
back to college. Fred and Dick took the tackle 
positions, while Harvey and Jack took the backs, 
and as they were all in the same team, they opened 
the eyes of their opponents, who thought they were 
impregnable, by gaining five to fifteen yards when 
they had the ball, which was the greater part of the 
time. Once little Harvey skirted the ends, and 
made a forty-yard run in true varsity style with 
intense excitement, and planted the ball across the 
line, winning the game. 

The boys remained until Ella and Lieut. Brown 
were married in the latter part of August, then 
left for home, having had. the time of their lives, 
taking back with them, not only vigorous constitu- 
tions to battle out their closing year at college, 
but a gold bar each as a souvenir from the ''Silent 
Partner.'' 



CONCLUSION. 

Four years had passed since the events last chron 
ieled, and what a change had occurred during that 
time. The ranch had been scattered to the four 
winds, not a vestige was left. A prairie fire being 
the cause, but not at Mr. Hunter's loss, as he had 
sold out his belongings the year before to the syndi- 
cate represented by the Englishman, whom Fred 
had seen while in London. The price of beef had 
kept constantly increasing, so much so, that they 
realized they had made a mistake in not buying 
sooner. They again opened negotiations, which 
resulted in the deal being closed at nearly 
$1,500,000, and $200,000 higher than the previous 
price. Most of the old hands remained with the 
new owners, and the ranch had the best year's bus- 
iness in its history, until the horrid red glow one 
night showing itself in the heavens towards the 
East sealed its doom, together with many cattle 
and several men, among whom was Mr. Maxwell 
and Pete, both faithful until the last in trying to 
protect their employer's interests. Those who es- 
caped sought safety from the fiery demon on 
Squash Mountains, while the cattle scattered in 
every direction. When the men returned to their 
former abode, nothing but blackness and ruin met 
their gaze. Where the main house had stood were 
charred timber and two brick chimneys. In the 
stock yards roasted carcasses laid about. The only 
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herd that was left intact of a once great ranch 
were the sheep corralled on the mountain. The 
Silent Partner realized for its owners over six mil- 
lions of dollars and they were all in a position of 
wealth. Deerf oot was presented with $100,000 and 
the best rifle Fred could buy. When the time of 
parting between these two friends came, it was af- 
fecting to both. ** White brother go way?'* 
Yes, Deerf oot, we are going to the far East." 
Come back T ' * * No, I am afraid not. " ' ' Afraid 
come back?" *'0h no, not that, but it is so far 
away." '*Much far?" *'Yes, many suns." 
*' Deerf oot feel bad, heap feel he not see white 
brother." **I feel very bad, too, Deerf oot, believe 
me, in taking this last farewell, I shall always think 
of you in my far eastern home, for to you I owe 
much, and if we do not meet again on earth, we 
will on the happy hunting ground in the presence 
of the great Father. Ugh, Ugh, tell Deerfoot when 
go, Deerfoot go." Fred took the stolid Indian's 
hand in his and shook a hearty good-bye, and as 
these faithful friends parted for the last time, one 
to go into the whirl of civilization, the other to re- 
main among nature's surroundings and the solitude 
of the woods and plains, tears were in Fred 's eyes. 
The last Fred saw of him as he wended his way 
down the path seated on ** Lightning" was as he 
stood upon a rock like a sentinel watching his de- 
parture. Fred waved his hand, but he never 
moved. 

Mr. Hunter had purchased a large Colonial 
house with spacious grounds in a suburb near 
Boston, and here it was his intention to pass the 
remainder of his days in peace and conifort. 
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Sam still did duty at the table, as did the French 
chef in the kitchen. Through Mr. Hunter's in- 
fluence, Lieut. Brown was transferred on detached 
duty to Washington, and he and Ella every now and 
then paid a visit home. 

The right girl had come along at last for Jack, 
in the daughter of Mr. White, a neighboring 
ranch owner. He was happily married, and set- 
tled in Arizona. 

Another addition had been made to this happy 
family, and was none other than Fred's son, Fred- 
erick Hunter Winsted, a bouncing boy of three, the 
most important personage of the household, a chip 
of the old block, and the especial pet of his grand- 
father. Where one was, so was the other, and in 
the stable among other fine horses, was a little 
white Arabian pony with large beautiful black 
eyes, which Mr. Hunter had recently purchased for 
the boy. 

Every day, for it was summer, and as regular as 
clock work, Mr. Hunter could be seen early in the 
morning, and late in the afternoon before and after 
the heat of the day, leading the little pony along 
the path, which wound in and out among the trees, 
and Freddy sitting astraddle as big as life, with the 
reins in both hands, and his little feet well in the 
stirrups. He had passed the first stage of excite- 
ment in riding a horse, and was impatient to try a 
trot. ** Granny, horsey go, granny, horsey go.'* 
He kept this up, until in sheer desperation, Mr. 
Hunter, to satisfy him, after repeated warnings 
that he would fall off, started on a dog trot, pulling 
the pony along. Neither he nor the pony appeared 
to enjoy it over much, as Mr. Hunter was heavy 
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and not over supple, while the pony was lazy. 
However, Freddy was pleased as he bounced up 
and down, but he didn't bounce long, he fell off, 
then there was a great boo hooing time. ''Thar, 
I told yer so, but yer would have it. Thar, now, 
don't cry, yer ain't hurt a bit." He picked him 
up, still crying as if his little heart would break, 
and brushed his clothes, doing his best to soothe him. 
As he carried him towards the house sobbing, his 
eye caught sight of the pony, who was quietly nib- 
bling the grass. ' ' Bad horsey, go way. " * * Yes, he 's 
a bad horsey, so he is, we'll whip him termorrow, 
won 't we ? * * Whip horsey. " * ' Yes, we '11 whip him, 
both uv us. Thar's yer mamma now, don't cry, 
'cause it 'ull make her feel bad." Nell stood on 
the steps as they came up. *'Mama, bad horsey, 
make Freddie cry." **Why, Freddie, that nice 
little pony, a bad horsey. Ah, no." **Yes, bad 
horsey, he make Freddie cry." **Well, we'll go 
and interview him tomorrow, and give him a good 
scolding, that's what we'll do. Come now, you 
must get ready for supper, Papa will be home 
soon." ** Granny comef" **Yes, I'm coming 
after I ketch that bad horsey and put him in thar 
stable. ' ' 

Fred, although he had now money enough to keep 
him in elegant leisure, felt time hanging heavily 
on his hands, and had opened a brokerage office in 
Boston, where he journeyed back and forth every 
day. 

At night, after supper, it was his habit to take 
Freddie on his knee and tell him Indian stories, 
in which Deerfoot's name was often mentioned. 
Freddie would sit drinking it all in, until his eyes 
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would become heavy, then Nell would call, ** Fred- 
die, come now, it's time for Mary to undress you 
for bed." Then Freddie would get down sleepily, 
and after being undressed would walk around, kiss- 
ing his grandfather, then his grandmother, next 
his father, then go over to his mother, kneel down 
and repeat: — 

**Now I lay me down to sleep 

I play the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I sood die, afore I wake, 

I play the Lord, my soul to take. 

Lord bress Papa and Mama, Grandma and 

Grandpa, 
Everybody, make me a good ittle boy, amen. 

Goodnight ' ' 

FINIS. 
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